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COPYRIGHT- 1913 by 
EOVITABLE OFFICE BUILDING CORPORATION . 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 


| 
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= ERNEST R. GRAHAM, Architect NEW YORK THOMPSON-STARRETT CO., Builders 

= = O GIVE THE GREATEST POSSIBLE PROTECTION TO TENANTS AND TO SECURE THE LOWEST POSSIBLE INSURANCE 
= = RATE, THE OWNERS OF THIS BUILDING INSISTED THAT IT SHOULD BE ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND BUILT OF THE 
= = MOST APPROVED MATERIALS. NATURALLY THIS CALLED FOR METAL DOORS AND TRIM THROUGHOUT. THE 
= = BUILDING CONTAINS 9025 DOORS, 500,000 FEET OF BASE MOULDING, AND 465,000 FEET OF PICTURE MOULDING. ALL DOORS 
= = ARE HUNG TO OUR PATENTED STEEL BUCK. THIS ENTIRE ORDER WAS MADE AND INSTALLED BY 

I ^Y.» College Point, N.Y 
EMPIRE ART METAL CO., AR College Point, N. 
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New Vork Central Railroad Station, Rochester, N. V. "n 
Claude Bragdon, Architect. 4. 
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Roofing defies the elements 


Asbestos is inert to oxygen. The oxygen 1n the air and 
water that has so great a destructive effect on organic and 
metallic materials leaves Asbestos unaffected. It can't burn 
—can't rot—can't rust. It is imperishable stone. That, in 
short is the reason why J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
defies the action of the elements. 

It is highly resistant to mechanical strains, such as are 
created by wind-pressures, roof movements, etc. Built-up 
in 3 and 4-ply laminations it is amply strong to withstand 
such stresses. It never needs painting. It is economical; it 
abolishes roofing troubles. 

J-M Responsibility guarantees its efficiency. Write for 

klet. 


J-M Abestos Built-Up Roofing is tested and approved 
by the Underwriters' Laboratories under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


H. W. JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York, 


Philadelphia,Pittsburgh,Boston, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Flying sparks are no menace 
to a J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingle-Roof 


Being fire-proof, J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are a 
safeguard to the home or building they cover. 


And not only are they fire-retardant, but because of their 

composition, sharp freezes or sudden thaws have no effect 
on them. They actually toughen under such conditions. 
The artistic possibilities of J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
are limitless, too, because they are made in nine shapes, nine 
sizes and two thicknesses; rough or smooth edges in gray, 
indian red and mottled brown colors. Have all the informa- 
tion on these shingles in your files. Get the facts from any 
J-M Branch. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are tested, approved 
and labeled by the Underwriters’ boratories under 
the direction of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Laid American method they are given class 
B rating; laid French method they secure C rating. 
Residence of Mr. D. T. Dickson, Wayne, Pa. 

Francis A. Gugert, Architect, Wayne, Pa. 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING 


PRODUCTS. 


RETARDANT WIND Q 


SO EAST 42*» STREET 


Not Made to Meet a Price, but 
to Set a Standard of Service 


ISQUOTING a high authority 
of the making of many windows 
there is no end and much window 
literature is but a weariness to the 
flesh." Which may, or may not, apply 
to the periodical outbursts of adver- 
tising enthusiasm here inaugurated. 
Be that as it may, we here assert— 
and shall reassert—the following facts: 
No window is a good window that 
does not combine within itself maxi- 
mum fire retardant capacity, perma- 
nently durable construction, correct 
design, weatherproof-ness, dust-tight- 
ness, sustained easy operation, mini- 
mum up-keep cost. There are win- 
dows with one, or several, of these 
essentials. But we submit that the 
Pomeroy Window possesses them 
all, to a degree that justifies the con- 
fidence of everyone having to do with 
building construction. 


. Ask Us To Show How and Why 


HH. POMERO 


COMPANY, INC. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to bay losses" 
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Close These Doors 


and each room immediately becomes 

a segregated unit—fireproof and firesafe. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and Trim pro- 

vide the convenience of communication in 

office suites to the exclusion of all fire hazard. 

Apart from wear-proof and fire-proof service they 

also contribute to the aesthetic requirements of the 

fine building. The baked-on enamel finish is equal in 
appearance to the finest woods from the view point of both 
grain and coloring. This finish is also elastic, sanitary and 
easily cleaned. Write for all the facts. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
61 Blackstone Avenue ; s Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th Street Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
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C. STANLEY TAYLOR. Editor-in-Chief RALPH P, STODDARD. Associate Editor 
BRUCE E. LOOMIS, Ins. Eng. Editor WILLIAM LAW BOWMAN, Legal Editor 

Wm. WALLACE EWING. Consulting Eng. GEORGE A. WATSON, General Manager 
ALBERT H. EICHHOLZ, Publicity Manager 


Published on the Fifth of each month 
by 
CONSTRVCTION PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


TIMES BUILDING, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LEADER-NEWS BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GEORGE A. WATSON, Pres. C. STANLEY TAYLOR, Sec.-Treas. 
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Include Pyrene in Vour 
Specifications 


After you have done everything you can in the, 


way of fire-proof building construction add 


PYRENE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


They keep the little fires from getting big. 
800,000 Pyrenes are in use. 

Inspected, approved and labeled by the Under- 
writer's Laboratories, Inc. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


Makers of a complete line of Fire Protection 
Appliances. 
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Converts to Cooperation 


Subscribe for CONSTRVCTION 


Get Your Associates to Do Likewise 


Analyze this and the past 
numbers of Constrvction 


Then ask yourself if you ever heard of 
anyone doing such real service for the 
fireproofing cause. It is our conception 
of vital boosting—this jumping right 
into legislative battles and fighting for 
ordinances favoring the use of fireproof 
material in building construction. 


CONSTRVCTION is the only publica- 
tion wholly devoted to consistent fire- 
proofing—it is actively fighting for its 
constituents—it wants to be measured 
by the value of the good it accomplishes 
for your product. 


Help Us to Help You 


IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER OF FIRESAFE MATERIAL OR PROTECTIVE DEVICES 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your product in CONSTRVCTION cannet 
fail to result favorably because the success of this publication depends upon 


(1) 
and 


(2) 


devices. 


how well it advances and proves the argument for proper fireproofing 


what it actually accomplishes to increase the use of firesafe materials and 


ee po eee 


Ine first objective is attained (intensively) through the editorial, news and adver- 
tising sectiens of CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the magazine over the 
entire country to all the business and professional interests related to building plan- 
ning, construction, equipment and malntenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively fighting for legislation favoring fire- 
safe construction and against laws permitting the continued use of wood——and 
remember that no company can do this work as effectively as a publication, that the 
‘fireproofing fraternity” at present is a composite unorganizei body comprising a 
number of separate units representing more than a dozen industries, that there is 
practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you have in CONSTRVCTION, that 
makers of fireproof materials are now getting but one per cent of the business which 
ought to be theirs, that advertising in CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
erders, giving your goods the representation they deserve—and according this publi. 
the co-operation it merits. 
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First Natl Bank—Soo Line Bldg. 
R. W. Gibson, Architect 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Contractor 
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The Door, The Building 
And The Reason Why 


This composite picture illustrates the supremacy of ZAHNER Hollow Stee 
Fire Resisting Doors. 


ZAHNER doors were specified because they have no bolts, screws, or rivets 
in their construction, and possess style and finish that makes them indistin- 


guishable from wood. 
‘These are aiso excellent reasons why YOU should specify our doors. 
Write for sample of construction and finish. 
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Fireproofing Information Bureau 


In establishing this complete reference service, manufacturers and 
others producing catalogs, house organs, price lists, etc., are requested 


to forward their printed matter and samples and place CON- 
STRVCTION on their ‘permanent mailing lists. 


The FIREPROOFING INFORMATION BUREAU is 


intended for the use of resident and visiting architects, engineers, 
contractors and the general business and professional firesafe building 
fraternity, as well as prospective building owners, to whom its 
use will be extended gratuitously. 


¶ Every effort will be made to develop and maintain this Bureau 
to a high point of efficiency. 


¶ Prompt cooperation is solicited. 


"CONSTRVCTION" su %% New York City 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 


16 Years of 


Actual Field Service 


Not one replacement on account of rust or rot within that time! 


SAIN O 
Steel and Asbestos 
FIRE DOORS 
and SHU TIERS 


can be installed in any manner that 
other fire doors and shutters are in- 
stalled—sliding, swinging, vertical, etc. 


Equitable Building, 
New York 


E. R. Graham, Architect 
SAINO doors are in- 


Solid on wey on Y FULL INSURANCE APPROVALS 
MINIMUM RATES 


Their first cost is the final cost 
they never deteriorate 


Architects, engineers and owners can save thousands of dollars 
annually thrown away in replacing tin-covered wood core 
fire doors ‘and shutters. 


SAINO Fire Doors and Shutters are used in almost every 
State. We will be glad to send a national list of responsible, 
satisfied users of the SAINO products. 


Catalog on request 


Saino Fire Door & Shutter 
Company 


186 Diamond Street | 2025 Elston Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago 
147 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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Pennsylvania State Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Mont Alto. The State of Pennsylvania has erected, within the last few years, three large tuberculosis 
sanatoriums at Mont Alto, Cresson and Hamburg. These sanatoriums are roofed with Ambler Asbestos Century Shingles and those 


at Cresson and Hamburg have used Asbestos Building Lumber as the siding on the buildings. Some idea of the 
size of these institutions may be gained from the panoramic view of Mont Alto, shown above. 


Where Caution is a Religion 


The fact that the best known hospitals and sanatoriums have selected Ambler Asbestos Shingles 
(Century Brand) for their roofs—is significant. 

The FIRE hazard must be eliminated— not partially but entirely. The roof must be weather 
tight for dampness, moisture and rain might have a serious effect upon the inmates—and the roof 
must be wind and repair proof for consequent noise and inconvenience of re-roofing could not 
be tolerated. 


So—where caution is a watchword —you invariably find that the trustees have specified 


AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


(Century Brand) 


There is another side to this remarkable roofing. Since it is made from asbestos and cement, two 
of natures indestructible—imperishable products, there is practically no wear-out or give-out to 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles. They never require painting. They cannot warp or curl. They can- 
not chip or shale off—and they will look new as long as they are in use. 

What applies to the hospital applies with equal force to the home—the church—the school—the 
industrial plant. Maintenance of buildings is an ever appearing burden. It can be reduced con- 
siderably if the correct roof is specified. 

And within the United States 100,000 roofs looks like overwhelming evidence that Ambler Asbestos 
Shingle roofs are correct. 


May we send samples and literature ? Write today. You may need the information sometime if not now. 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON CO, Ambler, Pa. 
Makers of Fire and Wear Proof Building Products 
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"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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Reducing the Fire Hazard 


in School 


Buildings 


By C. Stanley Taylor 


The burning of hundreds of school buildings annually, with the consequent loss of life and property, 
has been forced to the attention of the public, with the result that national interest in the subject of 
proper school-building construction and equipment and the improvement of existing conditions has been 
aroused. This article explains what is being done to better conditions in existing buildings and will be 
followed neat month by a description of practical design and construction of new school buildings from 

the standpoint of safety against fire. 


“At the Threshold of the House of Life they found Death” 


ELIEVING that the necessity for immediate action 
in the matter of reducing fire losses in school 
buildings has become a fully recognized fact, no attempt 
will be made to discuss the recent losses of life and 
property in school fires which have appalled the nation 
—grim tragedies the full horror of which is never 
brought home to any of our people except the relatives 
and friends of the little children who have been sud- 
denly taken away. 
Realizing that hundreds of thousands of persons of 
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all ages, eager to obtain education or forced by law to 
attend school, are spending a large part of their time in 
educational buildings which are absolutely unsafe from 
the standpoint of the fire menace, it would seem that a 
discussion of methods of investigating existing school 
buildings and rendering them less dangerous, and 
methods of enforcing proper and consistent firesafe 
construction of new buildings would prove timely and 
valuable. 

In the matter of what is being done by legislative 
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C. B. J. Snyder, Architect 
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bodies threughept the. coustry little can be said except 
that the questions ef propèr schoolhouse construction 
has been receiving considerable attention, and excellent 
progress has been made in such States as New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut in the matter of investigation and law 
making. Other progressive States are taking up the 
matter, and it would seem that within a few years 
school buildings throughout the country must be of 
standard firesafe construction. 


Investigation of Conditions 

New Jersey's present school building code became 
operative three years ago, since which time all struc- 
tures erected in the State have been in strict accord 
with its provisions. 

All plans must be approved by the State architect, 
and the work passed upon by the State inspectors be- 
fore local communities are allowed to accept buildings 
from the contractors. 

Before the enactment of the existing law, commun- 
ities were free to erect school buildings of any kind 
they saw fit, so long as local ordinances, where such 
existed, were not violated. Under these conditions, 
and in the absence of any special firesafe knowledge, 
it is not surprising to learn that many of the old-type 
buildings are little better than fire traps. In an in- 
telligently directed effort to ascertain, and in so far 
as is possible eliminate the dangerous conditions in- 
herent in the old-type structures, Commissioner of 
Education Kendall, under late date, addressed all 
boards of education throughout the State a letter and 
series of inquiries bearing upon the subject. Feeling 
that the inquiries might with advantage be used in 
other States, we reproduce them, together with their 
accompanying letter: 

“The safeguarding of children in school buildings 1s 
of the greatest concern. Important as education Is, it 
it not worth what it costs if this education involves 
physical danger to pupils and teachers in the buildings 
provided by the people of the school districts of the 
State. Owing to a recent fire in a school building in a 
neighboring State, in which a number of children lost 
their lives, the public mind is at present sensitive to 
fire hazards and panics in schoolhouses. 

The school law is explicit and mandatory—that 
every school district shall provide suitable school fa- 
cilities and accommodations; the law further provides 
that such facilities and accommodations shall include 
proper school buildings. 

Should there exist in vour district a building con- 
taining possible fire or panic hazards, you are not doing 
your duty as required bv law until means of safe exit 
have been provided and the possible danger to the 
children from these hazards eliminated. 

The responsibility for providing safe exits (safe 
under all foreseen conditions) is great. The erection 
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of approved fire-escapes, fireproofing over and around 
boilers and heaters, etc., is comparatively inexpensive. 
You cannot afford to incur the criticism and censure 
of the public should an accident occur. 

Boards of education have during the past few years 
made very commendable progress in the improvement 
of the buildings erected before the present Building 
Code (which provides adequate provisions for safe 
exits free from fire or smoke should a fire occur) be- 
came effective, especially in the matter of proper exits, 
fire-escapes and boiler or heater room fireproofing. 

Our public school buildings, as a whole, were never 
so safe as at the present time; but any building under 
your charge, and for which you are directly responsible, 
which does not have the proper fire and smoke safe- 
guards for the quick and safe exit of the pupils, should 
be closed until you have provided a safe building. A 
board of education does not hesitate to close a school 
on the appearance of a contagious disease among the 
pupils. 

If you have a doubt concerning the existence of pos- 
sible fire or panic hazards in a building under your 
charge, I urgently request that you at once either: 

I. Appoint a committee consisting of: (a) The 
president of your board, (b) the chairman of the 
building committee, (c) the city superintendent or 
supervising principal, and (d) a competent builder 
or architect; or 

2. Bring about the appointment of a commission 
consisting of: (a) one member of the board of educa- 
tion or a representative of the board, (b) the super- 
intendent of schools or his representative, (c) the 
director of public safety or the chief of the fire de- 
partment, (d) a well-known architect or builder of 
high standing, and (e) a prominent citizen, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor upon the request of the board 
of education. 

This committee or commission would look carefully 
into any possible fire or panic hazards that may exist 
in the public schools of your city. 

Knowing that you will take prompt action, I have 
prepared forms on which are indicated the various de- 
tails of information necessary to determine the safety 
of exit and danger of fire in each building of two or 
more stories in height. 

One of these forms should be handed to each prin- 
cipal of a two or more story building erected prior to 
1913, and he should be asked to answer all questions 
with the exception of the last two, for the information 
of the committee or commission. The last two ques- 
tions should be answered by the board of education 
itself through its officials, and in the light of the in- 
formation it receives as a result of the personal in- 
spection of the building by the committee or com- 
mission. 

The clerk or secretary should make a copy of the 
completed report and send the original to the De- 
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partment of Public Instruction, Business Division, 
Trenton. i 

It should be pointed out that neither the State Board 
of Education nor the Commissioner of Education has 
any jurisdiction over buildings occupied bv private 
schools. 

I will ask you to acknowledge receipt of this letter 
and report at the earliest practicable date what action 
you have taken. 

This letter is written because of my responsibility 
as Commissioner of Education, having supervision 
under the law of all schools in the State receiving any 
part of the State appropriation, and also with a desire 
to co-operate with vour board of education." 


Name of schob U M OU sque 
School district ³ ved ed ice bataweeied 
% / / A A Ryka RV es 


Approximate date of erection 
(In answering questions use lead pencil) 


CONSTRUCTION 


Number of stories in height (If basement 
ceiling is / feet or more above the finished grade 
line 1t shold be counted as a story in determining the 
height of building.) Of what materials are the outside 


walls constructed? ............ ... interior walls? 
(masonry or frame) 

ue .. . Of what materials are the class 

(fireproof or wood studding) 


room floors? ............ ..; corridor floors? ...... 
(frame or fireproof) ‘ 


e 0o „ où © o 


(frame or 
Of what materials are the stairs constructed? 


Are the walls surrounding the stairs of 
(wood or fireproof) 


fireproof materials? Of «chat materials are the 
ventilating flues and ducts constructed? 
Is the heating apparatus, including smoke pipe, en- 
closed within a room having fireproof walls and ceil- 
INO orire 8 


OCCUPANCY 
Number of pupils normally enrolled in the build- 


BASEMENT: 


Number of regular class rooms ........ 

Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
class rooms ........ 

Number of rooms used for other purposes than reg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, elc ........ 

For what purpose is each of these rooms used? 
(Briefly describe the means of exit from the basement.) 


Ist FLoon: 


Nwmber of regular class rooms ........ 
Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
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class rooms ........ 
Number of rooms used for other purposes than reg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 


training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, elc ........ 


For «hat purpose is each of these rooms used? 


2D FLoon: 


Number of regular class rooms ........ 


Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
class rooms ........ 


Number of rooms used for other purposes than reg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, etc ........ 


For what purpose is each of these rooms used? 
3p FLOOR: 


Number of regular class rooms 


Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
class rooms ........ 


Number of rooms used for other purposes than rcg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, elc ........ 


For what purpose is cach of these rooms used? 
ATH FLOOR: 


Number of regular class rooms 


Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
class rooms ........ 


Number of rooms used for other purposes than reg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
rooms, eic ........ 


For what purpose is each of these rooms used? 
5TH FLOOR: 


Number of regular class rooms ........ 

Number of pupils normally enrolled in all these 
class rooms ........ 

Number of rooms used for other purposes than reg- 
ular class rooms, such as gymnasiums, manual 
training, domestic science, laboratories, recitation 
*00ns, etc ........ 


For what purpose is each of these rooms used? 


If there is an auditorium or assembly room in the 
building, name the floor upon which it is located and 


give the normal seating capacity ............ How 

many exits from the auditorium? ; Briefly 

6“¼m. ö 
EGRESS 

How many continuous stairways in the building lead- 

ing to the uppermost floor? ........ How many 
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stairways used by pupils for exit to the street or 


grounds? ........ Are the stairways well separated 
from cach other or close together? .......... Are 
stairs provided with handrails on each side? ... . 


Are treads of stairways provided with safety treads? 
eer What are the widths of the various stairs? 
Width of tread? ........ Height of risers? ........ 
Are they constructed with winders? .. ...... Have 
they intermediate lamdings where change in direction 
OUCHEST. 6 Set ary quae What is the width of landings? 
Mie at Are there any obstructions in the hallways, 
such as bicycles, boxes, etc? ... . . What provisions 
are made, if any, to prevent smoke from entering the 
stairways if a fire should occur? DU H 
If smokeproof doors are provided, are they kept nor- 
mally closed by springs or spring hinges? .......... 
Are these doors equipped with hooks, stops wedges or 
any other device which will permit them to stand open? 
Her RTT Are the exit doors equipped with 
anti-panic bars or bolts? ........ Are doors bolted 
at top and bottom with ordinary bolts? ........ Do 
the exit doors swing outwardly toward the natural 
C Are the doors leading from the class 
rooms to corridors and the outside exit doors provided 
with plate glass panels? ........ l 

Are fire-escapes provided on the outside of the build- 
ingss How man vs Are they ap- 
proached from windows or from doors opening at the 
floor lines Do the doors open outwardly? 
Siw d e Are they equipped with anti-panic bolts? 
— How unde are the fire-escapes? .......... 
What is the width of the tread on the fire-escapes? 
vans cuu What is the height of the riser? .......... 
Have they closed risers? ........ Tight treads and 
platforms? ........ What is the height of protective 
railing down the fire-escape and around platforms? 
5 Are handrails provided? ........ Do the 
stairs lead direct to the ground or is the lower part 
movable? ............ Have gates been placed at 
the foot of the fire escapes? ........ How many 
steps in the longest flight? ........ In the shortest 
flight? ........ 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Are fire doors provided at the foot of the basement 


SII ST aniwan Are the windows which are crossed 
by fire-escapes glazed with wired glass? ........ Are 
the doors from the heater room tin-clad and equipped 
with proper self-closing device? ........ Is the build- 
ing supplied with fire extinguishers? ........ How 
many on each floor? ........ Is the building equipped 
wth fire hose? ........ 


FIRE DRILLS 


How frequently are fire drills conducted? ......... 
Are all the exits used in fire drills; «tz. fire-escapes and 


all stairways, or fire-escapes only? e . What 
time is required to empty the building at fire drills? 
weer Minutes ...... seconds. 
HAZARDS 

Are there any closets or storerooms under stairs? 
— Gas or electric meters? ........ Is there 
a book-lift or elevator in the building? ........ If so, 
1s the shaft built of fireproof materials and the open- 
ings equipped with self-closing fireproof doors? .. 


Are there dust or waste paper chutes in the building? 
"VIT If so, are they constructed of fireproof ma- 
terials and provided with self-closing fireproof doors? 
C How ig the building heated? 
eee re TTE Is the building ventilated by a 
(steam, warm air, hot water) 

mechanical system, by gravity or windows? .......... 
What is the distance between the smoke pipe and the 
nearest woodwork? ........ How frequently are 
ashes removed? weliec ccc eee Are they kept in 
metal can. What disposition is made of 
waste paper? ...... H Flow often .......... 
Are shavings and chips removed from manual train- 
ing rooms daily? ........ Are the class room floors 
oiled to prevent dust from arising? .......... When 
a signal 1s given for fire drills docs the janitor stop 
the fans from running? ........ Where are the floor 
oils and mops H? . llle Is the build- 
ing wired for electric lights? ........ If so, are the 
cures run in conduit, knobs and tubes, moulding (metal 
or wood) or open ⁊α rr x Is gas 
used for lighting or cooking? ........ Are any of the 
fixtures of the swinging arm bracket type . 


| GENERAL 

Does your board consider this building, in view of 
the report, hazardous from a fire or panic standpoint? 
ER ; and, in the judgment of the board, would 
the occupants be able to make a safe escape from all 
parts of the building by means of the present facilities 
in case a fire should occur in any part of the building? 

Careful answers to the foregoing series of questions, 
made by officials of the various schools in the State who 
understand clearly the object in view, will simplify the 
matter of lessening the school fire hazard. After such 
data has been collected, a determination of the common 
hazards can be arrived at and first action taken toward 
their removal. These are commonly poor exit facilities, 
dangerous basement and storeroom conditions, hazard- 
ous occupancies in the form of cooking rooms, living 
quarters, workships and vocational class rooms, 
chemical laboratories, etc.; wooden structural members 
unprotected and too near heating pipes, and a variety 
of structura] defects from the standpoint of safety 
against fire. 

The next step is to enforce the correction of these 
conditions, which leads immediately to a discussion of 
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automatic sprinklers. The installation of a sprinkler 
system is undoubtedly the first and best method of 
rendering fire-trap schools safe. The accompanying 
illustrations give graphical demonstration of this state- 
ment. 

Automatic Sprinklers in Schools 

"Automatic sprinklers fireproof combustible build- 
ings,” says the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
in the bulletin “Fire Protection in Schools.” The bul- 
letin calls attention to the things necessary to abolish 
fire perils in schools, and emphasizes automatic sprink- 
ler protection. 

Under the heading of “Beware the Basement” two 
instances are related in the bulletin of schools com- 
pletely burned by fire starting in basements. The bul- 
letin says: l 

“Automatic sprinklers would have put them out. 
Water pipes, provided at intervals with sprinkler heads 
and connected with tank or public water main, should 
be installed in basements, under stairways and in sup- 


Of course the sprinklers opened when the 
fire had progressed far enough, as automatic 
sprinklers have been doing for more than 
thirty-two years in industrial and other kinds 
of properties, and then— 


ply rooms. Each sprinkler head is sealed with solder. 
Each head has fire alarm connection with janitor's 
office and local fire department. Heat from fire melts 
seal, releases valve, sounds alarm and drenches flames 
with water." 

In the Wisconsin Industrial Commission's "General 
Orders on Existing Buildings," in effect September 
20, 1915, following “Order 6307. Section 4 Stand- 
pipes and Fire Extinguishers—School Buildings, Li- 
braries and Museums," is this note: 

Automatic sprinklers (order 6030) are recom- 
mended for all parts of the basement where com- 
bustible material is liable to be stored. Basement 
sprinklers are especially recommended in three-story, 
non-fireproof schools. 

At the State-wide conference held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, Mass., November 9, 1915, to consider means 
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Soon after the fatal Collin wood School fire 
automatic sprinklers were installed in one of 
the old “built-to-burn” schools in Cleveland. 
To convince the skeptical a fire was kindled 
under the sprinklers in the basement— 


of safeguarding from fire perils the children in the 
schools, automatic sprinkler protection received as 
much, if not more, attention as did other means of 
safety of life. Gorham Dana, manager, Underwriters’ 
Bureau of New England and an international author- 
ity on sprinkler protection, told the gathering about 
the merits and technique of the automatic sprinkler. 
He said in part: 

“The best means yet devised for preventing serious 
fires is an equipment of automatic sprinklers. 

“An automatic sprinkler is a small brass water nozzle 
normally closed, but so arranged that when a tempera- 
ture of 165 degrees is reached the soft solder which 
holds it closed will melt and release the necessary parts. 


‘It is entirely automatic in its action and does not de- 


pend upon any human agency to open a valve or to 
call the fire repartment. In this lies its greatest value. 
A half-inch stream of water is liberated and, striking 
a deflector, 1s distributed in all directions, so as to com- 
pletely cover an area about 10x 10 feet square. 
“They are attached to pipes of the proper size fed 
by an adequate supply of water under suitable pres- 


The sprinklers put the fire out, just as they 
have been doing for a third of a century, mak- 
ing factories, shops, etc., safer than schools. 
Who has ever heard of a fire-panic in a sprink- 
lered building? 
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sure. In most school houses a 4- or 6-inch connection 
to the nearest street main will give a proper water 
supply. In some cases tanks may be necessary. 

“Sprinklers have now been used for over 40 years 
and have shown their value in thousands of fires. They 
have been so perfected that they almost never fail to 
work properly, provided only that they are properly 
installed and cared for. Proper care is a simple, though 
very vital, matter, and it should not be assumed that 
once an equipment is installed it can be neglected and 
forgotten and then be expected to do good work when 
the emergency arrives. 

“The statistics of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, covering a period of 19 years, show that 
out of 16,193 fires in buildings equipped with sprink- 
lers 95 per cent were properly controlled. In the re- 
maining 5 per cent the failures were due to prevent- 
able causes, such as closed valves, empty tanks, frozen 
pipes etc. 

“The Committee on Safety to Life of the National 
Fire Protection Association reported in 1914: ‘It is 
to-dav an almost unquestioned fact that the automatic 
sprinkler affords the largest degree of protection of 
life against fires in practically all cases where there 
is combustible construction or material, the rapid 
burning of which is liable to be a menace to the lives 
of the occupants.’ 

“In school houses it is not usually considered neces- 
sary to equip the whole building. The important points 
to cover are: entire basement, the basement stairs, 
store rooms, closets and possibly corridors and labora- 
tories. This is much less expensive than a complete 
equipment. The sprinklers are spaced 8 to Io feet 
apart near the ceiling, so that no fire, no matter where 
it starts, will not be within the range of some sprink- 
ler. The heat rising from the fire will fuse the solder 
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Automatic sprinklers 
installed in a college 


library. 


in from one to three minutes, and the fire is extin- 
guished in a large proportion of the cases before a 
second sprinkler operates. 

“The little town of Manchester, Conn., has set an 
example that may well be followed by her larger neigh- 
bors. After a serious school fire about three years 
ago, her school houses were equipped with sprinklers 
from cellar to garret one by one until three grammar 
schools and one high school are now sprinklered. 

"Buffalo and many other cities have taken similar 
action. Many of the large private schools and colleges 
have been equipped in whole or in part. 

“There is no question but that automatic sprinklers, 
installed under the rules of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, in the basement and lower stair- 
ways of a school, if kept in order, will prevent a fire 
from reaching such a size as would cause a panic. Such 
an equipment can be put in at a very moderate cost." 


Unsafe Conditions Easily Corrected 
During the week ended January 18 last, according to 
reports on file in the office of CoNSTRVCTION, ten public 
school] buildings throughout the country were burned, 
either wholly or in part, the property loss resulting 
therefrom aggregating $494,000. as follows: 


Indiana, New Salem.............. $200,000 
Kansas, Muscotah............... 7,500 
Kentucky, Corbin 4,000 
Louisiana, Colfax................ 12,000 
Massachusetts, Chicopee.......... 200,000 
Montana, Lount................. 30,000 
Pennsylvania, Altoona............ 500 
Washington, Lake Citv........... 16,000 
Washington, Peshastin........... 12,000 
Wisconsin, Hales Corners......... 9,000 


This is but one week in the vear. The fact that 
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schools are burning at the rate of at least one a day is 
not generally realized. 

In existing buildings there are certain improvements 
which may be made at a comparatively low cost, and 
which will do much to decrease the fire hazard. 

All unprotected wood lining under stair sofhts 
should be covered with fireproof material. 

Wood doors along the line of exit stairways should 
be replaced with doors of fireproof material. 

All doors shall open into the stairway. 

All stairways should be enclosed on each floor with 
fire- and smoke-proof partitions and doors. 

All stairways should be not less than 3 feet wide (the 
standard is 4 feet). 

Stairway terminals should be kept free of obstruc- 
tions. 

All doors opening on stairways should open on plat- 
form equal to width of door. 

Outside fireproof stairways should be provided in 
buildings where present stairways are insufficient or 
inaccessible, and it is found to be impracticable to build 
an inside fireproof stairway. 

The ceilings of all boiler rooms, cellars, basements 
and storage rooms, and all wood ceilings in existing 
buildings shall be fireproofed with a standard material. 

The stairs and connecting passageways leading from 
cellar to first story or to play room, on or about the 
same level as the boiler rooms, shall be enclosed in fire- 
proof partitions, at either end of which there shall be 
fitted a fireproof door, one of which shall be hung on 
spring hinges or operated with an automatic spring, the 
other to be a standard automatic fire-door, which, when 
open, shall be protected by a substantial steel enclosure. 

Where areas exceeding 5,000 square feet exist the 
installation of fire-walls equipped with standard auto- 
matic fire-doors will do much to decrease the fire haz- 
ard, in that the rapid spread of flames will be checked 
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by such a wall. Many fire-trap schools could be made 
much less dangerous in this manner. 

Proper fire drills should be maintained and a de- 
pendable signaling and alarm system installed. 

Every building should have at least two exits, remote 
from one another. 

Exit signs should be provided, and shall be ilumi- 
nated when building is used at night. Stairway and 
fire-escapes should be properly illuminated. 

Fireproof storage rooms should be provided for 
furniture, books, lumber, paints, oils, paper, rags, etc. 
These rooms should be of fireproof floor, wall and 
ceiling construction, metal self-closing doors and metal 
window sash and frame, all glass to be wired glass. 

Where steam or hot water pipes are within 2 inches 
of a wood member, proper protection should be sup- 
plied—the Collingwood fire started from the point of 
contact of a steam pipe and a wood joist. 

Wood boxings or casing on steam pipes should be 
removed, and metal or asbestos covering substituted. 

All schools should be completely equipped with ap- 
proved fire extinguishers. 


In Your Locality 

The subject of the fire hazard in the schools located 
in your town or locality should be of primary im- 
portance. 

There is undoubtedly a school near your home that 
is as poorly constructed as was the Collingwood school 
or the school that furnished the recent Peabody horror. 

Your children may be exposed to the danger of fire, 
and only when a realization of this fact dawns in the 
minds of our citizens will they look into conditions in 
their own locality. It is the old story of the beam and 
the mote. We read of a horrible fire, in which many 
lives were lost, and pass on with the comment, “Such 
conditions should not be permitted to exist"—and our 
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own children are forced to attend schools where struc- 
tural conditions constantly threaten a similar fate. 

Not only does the fire hazard exist in the grade and 
high-schools but in colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Within the past few weeks the chemical 
laboratories of two of our large universities have been 
destroyed by fire. Dormitories, libraries and lecture 
halls are often destroyed by fire. 

The higher educational institutions should particu- 
larly interest themselves in this matter of fire preven- 
tion. Not only is there a lack of safety and consistency 
in the construction of the very buildings in which the 
future structural engineers of this country are edu- 
cated, but they go out into the field of building con- 
struction without the slightest conception of what 
consistent fire-resistive construction 1s. 

This naturally leads to a consideration of the safe 
construction of new school buildings. In the next issue 
of CoNsTRvcTION this subject will be fully treated, cov- 
ering the various types of construction and uses of 
materials and devices used in unburnable building. 


Safe Construction of New School Buildings 

In discussing this very serious question one need 
make no apology for referring at once to the Colling- 
wood fire. It was one of the most appalling and pa- 
thetic tragedies in the history of this country, and made 
doubly so by the fact that it was absolutely unneces- 
sary. In spite of this fact, we are to-day building, or 
permitting to stand, in some sections of the country 
the type of structure that invites repetition of that 
terrible occurence. 

Financial and political considerations, opposition to 
innovations and deplorable ignorance have all been 
factors in retarding fireproof construction as it pertains 
to public schools. In this matter we are even more 


responsible than the man who points the gun, for he 
may truthfully say that he “did not know it was 
loaded,” whereas every school official possessed of 
sufficient intelligence to administer his office knows 
beyond all doubt or peradventure that a school house 
with open stairways, partitions, floors and roofs of 
timber or other combustible material is a constant 
menace to the life of every child that enters it, es- 
pecially if it be of two or more stories. It is not neg- 
ligence—it is criminal to build structures of this char- 
acter. It matters not that their walls may be of ma- 
sonry construction. With combustible interior con- 
struction they are as though a huge furnace had been 
erected to facilitate rather than to prevent the de- 
struction of human life. ; 

But the man who cannot see the pathos of sending 
a little child into such an environment, who is not pos- 
sessed of sufficient imagination to thoroughly under- 
stand what might happen, or who, if he does compre- 
hend the danger, takes a chance in order that a few 
dollars may be saved, is not by any means a rare and 
universally condemned monster. On the contrary, 
greed complacently sees thousands of toilers enter the 
death traps of our large cities day after day, and pa- 
rents and school boards hope against hope, but sit 
supinely by when little children encounter the same 
risk. And the amazing part of it all is that some com- 
munities actually point with pride to buildings of this 
character, for, be it understood, the child-trap is not 
in most cases an old, worn-out and obsolete type of 
building. Too often it is conspicuously new and ornate 
and regarded as an evidence of progress and en- 
lightenment. But no matter how beautiful its facade 
or proportions, no matter how costly its equipment or 
substantial its walls, if the interior construction is com- 
bustible it is a potential death trap just the same. 
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HE United States Geological Survey makes the 
T statement that: 

“The enormous waste due to fire may pos- 
sibly be reduced— 

I. By tests and investigations made to determine the 
relative fire-resistance of building material and the 
relative rates of heat conductivity of such materials 
and by the development of systems of construction 
which will offer the maximum resistance of fire. The 
tests should have in view the classification of build- 
ing materials in the order of merit and the possibility 
of cheapening the cost of construction by using those 
best suited to the purpose, inasmuch as the cheaper 
materials are now often not employed through lack of 
knowledge of their availability. 

2. By the dissemination of information regarding 
the more non-inflammable building materials, their 
strength and durability, the methods of utilizing them 
. in construction, and the availability of the most suit- 
able of these materials at places near the locality at 
which they are wanted." 

Here the entire proposition has been desc set 
forth by government experts after careful investiga- 
tion. They realize the need of general education, par- 
ticularly of the building public, along the lines of con- 
sistent fireproof construction. 

A realization of the grave conditions in the building 
industry, which permit the enormous annual fire waste. 
is but a first step. The second investigation of 
methods of reducing this waste and the third and vital 
step is actton. 

The only feasible method of reducing the fire losses 
is by enforcing the consistent use of fireproofing ma- 
terials and devices. Admittedly, prevention and not 
protection in the form of expensive fire-fighting equip- 
ment is the true and direct method of conservation of 
life and property. 

The fire-loss total of 1915 has fallen off consider- 
ably from that of previous years, and this condition 
may well be taken as encouragement by those inter- 
ested in fire prevention. 

The admirable propaganda which is being carried 


on by such bodies at the National Fire Prevention 
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I N the busy hours of every day 
We pause— 
: To analyze and weigh 
A striking word, or deed, or 
thought. 
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Governmental Recognition of Real Fire Prevention 
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Association, the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the American Museum of Safety, the Society 
Advocating Fire Elimination, must in time bear the 
fruit of a permanently reduced national fire waste. 

A reduced national fire waste! 

To the average mind this phrase means simply a few 
less millions of dollars' worth of property destroyed 
annually—a reduction of the popular annual fire-waste 
figure of $250,000,000. If every dollar of the actual 
value of burned property in the United States were 
multiplied by ten a closer estimate of the real annual 
fire waste would be made. 

Consider for a moment a factory building destroyed 
by fire. Here is national wealth destroyed—an econo- 
mic loss. 

The owner receives insurance reimbursement for a 
portion of his loss—the people actually paid that in- 
surance, the insurance company acting as a clearing- 
house. The factory hands are out of work—they 
lose. The factory is no longer a productive unit, nor 
does it absorb a share of raw material. The property 
is less taxable—the cost of fighting the fire was heavy 
—hence the community loses valuable records. 

'Then, too, there is the matter of loss of life. Herea 
factory or theater burns—there a school—and we are 
horrified by the appalling loss of the lives of helpless 
women and children. Investigations are ordered and 
made, but little good comes of them ; interest dies out, 
and we go on building our homes, our schools, our 
theaters and factories in a manner which renders them 
potential death scenes. 

We are not consistent in the matter of fire preven- 
tion. We express horror and sorrow when a great 
disaster occurs; but we do not act, principally because 
the full effects of the disaster are local and not sufficient 
to arouse the nation. 

'The time has come when the government which rec- 
ognizes true fire prevention should take definite action 
in the matter of reducing the enormous waste due to 
fire. 

'There has been too much time wasted on protection 
—too much money spent in the maintenance of fire- 
fighting organizations. Let us begin now to build right! 
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By Rudolph P. Miller 


been made, previous to 

this last one, to revise the 
building code of New York City. 
The old code was adopted in 
1899. Some amendments were 
made to it from time to time, but 
no general revision had been un- 
dertaken until 1907, when a com- 
mission, of which I was a mem- 
ber, was appointed to write a 
revised building code for New 
York City. This commission 
made a report, but it was buried 
with the archives of the Board 
of Aldermen, which shortly 
afterwards went out of existence. 
Since that time other attempts 
have been made, and in the course 
of the last ten years there have 
been, previous to the present 
code, thirteen different drafts 
submitted to the Board of Alder- 


Qe s attempts have 
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Rudolph P. Miller, to whom great credit is due for his splendid 
work 1n successfully completing the new building code of New York 


City, has won just recognition in the field of structural and insur- 


Among his many affiliations will be noted the following: 


M. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Committee on Steel Columns 
. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


Secretary—Committee on Fireproofing Materials 


Committee on Hollow Building Tile 
Committee on Gypsum Products 


M. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 


M. NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
President, New York Chapter 


M. BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION. 


CHAIRMAN, BUILDING INSPECTORS’ CONFERENCE. 


men. One of these, which was 
known as the Majority Code, got 
as far as the Mayor, who, after 
giving a public hearing, vetoed 


U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
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M. Committee on Reinforced Concrete i 

M. Committee on Testing Building Materials 
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the ordinance on certain specific 
grounds. 

When this last Board of Aldermen (which serves 
for two years) undertook the revision, it started with 
a draft which had been reported out by the building 
committee of the previous Board, and in January, 1914, 
introduced what we at that time called the Hamilton 
Code, because of Alderman Hamilton, who was chair- 
man, introduced into the Board. That, taken for a 
basis, was to serve for the revision work. 

The building committee was more or less at sea as 
to how this was to be done. They finally called in the 
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five superintendents of buildings of New York, one 
for each borough, and asked them, as a committee, to 
assist in the revision of this code. The building super- 
intendents started it courageously, and changes were 
suggested in that particular draft, but it was soon dis- 
covered that with their other duties it was practically 
impossible for the superintendents to undertake a work 
of such magnitude. | 

The President of the Board of Aldermen then made 
the suggestion that instead of the building superin- 
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tendents attempting this work, one of them, which 
happened to be myself, be retained by the building 
committee for the purpose of preparing the code. 

At that time I felt, when they asked nie how long 
it would take, that if my entire time were given to it 
it would take from three to five months. At the end 
of twenty months the Board of Aldermen adjourned 
sine die and a new Board has come in and passed 
several of the articles of that code, which is now prac- 
tically fully adopted. So instead of taking five months 
it took about four times as long. It was a much bigger 
task than anybody had anticipated. 


Why Previous Drafts Failed 


One of the reasons for the failure of passage of pre- 
vious codes was the fact that the building code is such 
a large document that when offered as a whole those 
who were expected to pass on it or those who were 
to consider it were at sea. They did not know how to 
tackle it—where to begin. There were so many phases 
—so many details to be made, not only correct but 
dovetailing one with another, and there was never 
time enough after the code was reported out to get a 
careful and thorough consideration of it before it 
was necessary to adopt it. 

Then there was a difficulty that certain interests 
which were affected by the various provisions seri- 
ously opposed those provisions that were suggested, 
and that one bit of opposition held up the passage of 
the entire document. So, for instance, one of the 
documents that was offered was simply set aside, not 
because it had been thoroughly considered in all its 
parts and rejected, but because the residents of one of 
the outlving districts of the city felt that they were 
being deprived of certain rights by being included 
within the city fire limits. They felt they ought not 
to be so included, and because thev felt so that docu- 
ment was made useless. 


The Sectional Method of Codification 


All this suggested the adoption of a method that 
perhaps might prove more successful; namely, not to 
propose the entire code at once, but to take it part by 
part. It happened that about the same time another 
committee of the Board of Aldermen, the Committee 
on Codification of Ordinances, was well on its way 
along its work in codifying all the city ordinances, and 
in doing so the entire code of ordinances was divided 
into chapters. Each chapter again was divided into 
articles, each article into sections, and each section 
into sub-divisions, and if further division was neces- 
sarv these sub-divisions were divided into paragraphs. 

Having a systematic plan laid out, the first step in 
the revision of our building code was to decide how 
many of the articles we wanted in our particular 
chapter—Chapter 5, which constitutes the building 
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code—what subjects each article should deal with 
and then to group the sections under those articles. 
The old code was taken by the Codification Committee 
in this manner and divided into articles. Each of those 
articles was then taken up one at a time, not neces- 
sarily in the order in which they appeared in the chap- 
ter, each article being considered by itself. 

The article which dealt with the new fire limits was 
adopted. First the fire limits were disposed of, and, 
having them to consider by themselves, whatever 
thoughts or suggestions or criticisms were made on 
it did not in any way jeopardize other provisions of 
the code. 

Then followed the article dealing with plumbing. 
I merely mention them in order to illustrate, as the 
particular order is unimportant. That was dealt with 
by itself, and in dealing with that article, not only in 
the passing of it but in the revision of it, the actual 
work on the revision, the public hearings which were 
held and the final passage, only those particular topics 
covered by that article had to be considered. 

It was my duty, as the engineer of the committee, 
to see that whatever was incorporated in that article 
properlv fitted with what still remained of the old 
building code and with what had been passed of the 
revised code. In consideration of each of these ar- 
ticles, a method was followed which I think was largely 
responsible for the success of the entire work. Namely | 
this: I always felt that a building code should not— 
nor any law, as a matter of fact—represent the ideas 
of any group of individuals, and certainly not the ideas 
of a single individual. While the superintendents of 
buildings were all men qualified to pass on this, vet 
their joint work should not be the law of the city. 

The building official for one thing is inclined al- 
ways to take a severer view, probably, than the law 
intended. The tendency among them is always to get 
ahead of present-day practice, or rather, in some re- 
spects, to get toward a safer construction. On the 
other hand, there is always a prejudice against the use 
and introduction of new materials, so that they see it 
from one angle only. The official sees it from the 
point of the man who has to endorse the law, and in 
feeling that responsibility he always wants to be on 
the safe side. He wants to get the best, not what is 
fairly safe, but he is trving to get the best. That is 
the wrong attitude, but that tendency undoutedly 
exists, and for this reason building officials alone are 
not in my judgment qualified to make building laws. 
Nor is a group of architects or a group of builders 
a competent body to write the building law, taken by 
themselves. One of the drafts that was spoken of as 
having been introduced in the Board of Aldermen was 
prepared by a joint committee of architects and 
builders. When it came up for public discussion it 
was severely criticised in many respects, until the joint 
committee finally took the attitude, “Why, this was 
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merely suggested. Of course your building committee 
is the one who must finally pass on it!“ But they 
seriously intended that what they had offered should 
be the law. 


The Broader View-point 


Knowing these things, or realizing them, I natur- 
ally felt that the way to do was to get all the judgment 
we could possibly get on what should be the building 
law, and one of the first things that committee did was 
to send out an invitation as widely as possible asking 
all those who had any suggestions to make to send 
them in for consideration. ^t the same time all the 
criticisms I could find on all the previous drafts were 
gathered together. ‘The copies of all the previous 
drafts, together with the criticisms, were classified, 
with the result that I had before me what might be 
said to be the judgment of all interests on the particu- 
lar topics under consideration. Using these as a basis, 
and taking into consideration the old law, I framed up 
what I called a preliminary draft of each article. 
These I sent out broadcast to all who were interested. 
Our mailing list, I think, consisted of something like 
two hundred and fifty people, who each received copies 
of these preliminary drafts as they were prepared. 

In addition, we utilized the public press as far as 
they would let us to make known to the public what 
was intended in that particular article. So, for in- 
stance, when we were discussing the article on masonry 
construction a resumé of the proposed revision was 
made and sent out to all the newspapers, and that 
brought in additional criticisms and suggestions. 

A day was set in connection with the preliminary 
draft up to which all criticisms should be returned. 
In that way we got the criticisms of those who were 
directly interested and we eliminated the criticisms 
and influences of those who had no right to talk on 
the subject. | 

In these preliminary discussions we alwavs obtained 
the opinions of those who had a right to talk on the 
subject. Having gathered those criticisms, they were 
again aranged and a meeting of the superintendents of 
buildings was called, and they, together with myself, 
prepared a draft for introduction into the Board of 
Aldermen. ‘That was introduced by the chairman of 
the committee as the committee's report on that par- 
ticular article. 

A date was then set for a public hearing, generally 
about two weeks later, and that draft, as it was re- 
ported to the board, was sent to the same people to 
whom the preliminary draft had been sent, and they 
were notified of the date of the public hearing. Asa 
general thing those who had anything further to say 
alwavs sent in their criticisms before the public hear- 
ing, so that by the time the public hearing came I was 
very well informed as to what the opposition, if any, 
would be or what would be said, and I could almost 


foretell with certainty just what the public hearing 
was going to develop. 

At the public hearing everybody who was interested 
came and expressed themselves freely. I am glad to 
say that some of them had sufficient confidence in the 
committee and myself to assume that, having written 
their criticisms, they would receive the same consid- 
eration as 1f they appeared at the public hearing, 
though I always preferred to have these people at the 
public hearing, in order that their points might be ad- 
dressed directly to the building committee. Building 
committees are not always considered as the best judges 
of what building laws should be, but I will say this for 
the building committee with which I worked—they all 
showed a keen interest in the matter before them and 
they were just as alive to the questions that were 
brought up as anybody could be. 

After this public hearing the committee went into 
executive session and we discussed everything that 
had been brought out at the public hearing, and the 
committee directed what changes should be made in 
the draft that had been under discussion. That 
was reported out, with the recommendation for its 
adoption, to the Board of Aldermen. Under the rules 
of the Board, an ordinance of that kind had to lie 
over a week before it could be finally considered and 
adopted. 

Even then the criticism did not necessarily stop. 
Sometimes matters developed on the floor of the 
Board of Aldermen which necessitated referring the 
matter back to the committee, or else laying it over 
for another weck or so for future consideration. 

However we managed in that way to have all the 
articles, one bv one, adopted until we had a complete 
revision of our building code. It is not the work of 
one man, for there were at least two hundred and fifty 
advisors, all of whom contributed more or less to this 
revision of the building code. 


The Value of Manufacturers! Organizations 

Not the least among those who assisted in the 
preparation of the code were organizations represent- 
ing particular industries. I feel that that is one of the 
things that an organization of this kind can do and 
should do. Any organization that represents a material 
that isn't worth while can't exist. If you have a good 
material it 1s bound to come in time, but there is 
a great deal of prejudice to overcome. There is a 
natural prejudice against all new materials. Builders, 
architects and, as has been said before, building of- 
ficials especially, are hesitant about the adoption of 
new materials or the use of materials to which they 
haven't been previously accustomed. So an organi- 


zation of the manufacturers of this material can, by 


gathering information as to that product and presenting 
it to the public in the proper way, exercise a proper 
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and beneficial influence, not only on themselves but on 
the public at large. 

If there is a new and good building material, the 
public ought to have the benefit of it. The public, as 
I said before, is naturally prejudiced against new 
materials, so that it becomes necessary for some one 
to bring forward the value and the need of a new 
material. When I speak of new materials. I include 
any material that is not already in general use. 

Now there is a good deal to be done in the way of 
convincing, not only the public but the building officials, 
that new materials, or the material that is represented 
by any organiation of this kind, 1s a suitable and proper 
material to use. In doing so, an organization of man- 
ufacturers should not make any undue claims for the 
material. If itis a good material it will have its field. 
There will be a place where it can be used where other 
material does not serve the purpose as well. The or- 
| ganization should find out what that field 1s and inform 
the public and follow along lines of investigation to 
find out where its field is, how it can extend its field 
and always keep within that one limitation that 1t won't 
do to claim too much for the material. That is detri- 
mental to the material, particularly when you are try- 
ing to convince building officials or building committees. 

There are always people ready to criticise any claims 
that are made, and if they have the slightest hold on 
the material and can show that the material will not 
do what is claimed for it in any one particular, no mat- 
ter how effective the arguments in other respects may 
be, that one particular thing will tend to militate against 
. that material. I am speaking in this connection from 
experience with things that have been presented. 

Certain materials have been presented before the 
building committee for recognition and have been re- 
jected because of the lack of co-ordinated effort on the 
part of manufacturers to prove their claims 

Perhaps it may be said, “Well, the individual mem- 
bers or the individual manufacturers can accomplish 
that just as well.” I don’t think so. In fact, my ex- 
perience in connection with the revision of this build- 
ing code leads me to believe that it is not so. We had 
an experience, for instance, in connection with the 
article on elevators. For years past an attempt has 
been made to get through our State Legislature, and 
later, also, in the building code, a requirement that all 
elevators should be equipped with a device that would 
prevent the car from leaving a landing until the shaft- 
door was closed and secured against reopening. "That 
suggestion met with decided opposition from many 
interests. Personally, I was opposed to it vears ago, 


when I first came in as superintendent of buildings. 


in 1910. 

The matter came before me as a matter of proposed 
legislation in the State Legislature. I hadn't, I must 
say, given the question much thought, and the ob- 


jectionable features of the bill appealed to me very | 


strongly. I wrote to the Legislature in my official 
capacity that it was not a desirable bill to pass, and 
in that I was evidently following the general feeling. 
The organization of builders and architects and others 
were all opposing that legislation, and they were all 
reciting the objectionable features. The matter came 
up the next year and again I opposed it. But it oc- 
curred to me that this blind opposition was not fair, 
so I utilized the facilities I had at my disposal in the 
building department where we had the inspection of 
elevators in the city. I had an investigation made of 
the accidents on elevators. One of the claims that 
had been made in the State Legislature was that two 
hundred and fifty accidents in five years were due to 
the lack of such a safetv device. 

I asked for a list of those accidents and got it, and 
I investigated each accident individually until I found 
out that only about fifty per cent of those two hundred 
and fifty had any right to be considered. While I 
believe there was no intention on the part of those who 
were interested in that legislation to mislead, they 
claimed more than they could justify. 

An analysis of the accidents convinced me, however, 
that fully eighty-five per cent of the fatal accidents 
on clevators could be prevented by the use of such a 
device. That meant a saving of about nineteen lives 
a vear. With that information at hand I felt that as 
an official I had no longer any right to oppose any such 
legislation. I felt it was worth while saving nineteen 
lives a vear, although according to my estimate it would 
take about two million dollars in this city for the neces- 
sary devices. I felt that it resolved itself into this: 
Are we justified in asking the public to spend two mil- 
lion dollars to save nineteen lives a year? Many people 
would take the view that it isn't worth it; that econom- 
ically it isn't a fair proposition, but that was a ques- 
tion for the legislators to decide. 


Antagonism vs. Co-operation 


That was presented, but the point I am trying to 
make is this: With all that information at hand and 
wtih all these repeated attempts at getting this legis- 
lation passed, the people who were directly interested 
in the manufacture of these devices were so far apart 
as individuals that their influence was detrimental to 
the legislation rather than in favor of it. The man with 
the electrical device said the electrical device was the 
only one to be used and the mechanical one was no 
good. The man with the mechanical one took the op- 
posite stand, and between the two vou can see the ef- 
fect on the building committee. If those people who 
were all interested in having devices of that kind put 
on the elevators had said, “This is desirable legisla- 
tion. We must convince the building committee that 
it is desirable legislation and that it is for the interests 
of the public at large that it must be passed,” I think 
they would have accomplished something. But they 
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themselves did as much to defeat the passage of that 
particular provision as any other opposition. 

This is mentioned merely to show what co-operation 
will do. There must be co-operation; that, is, there 
must be eliminated by this co-operation what might be 
termed antagonism between the manufacturers as in- 
dividuals when they are desirous of enlarging the na- 
tional market for their product. The co-operation that 
will be effective is to at least show the public and con- 
vince the Legislature that this is a material which de- 
serves recognition. 


Tangible Results of Manufacturers’ 
Co-operation 

Another illustration that will show how co-operation 
is of benefit to any industry was shown 1n the effort 
some years ago to have sand-lime brick recognized in 
New York City. As long as the individuals came in 
asking approval and permission to use sand-lime brick 
through the city there was nothing done. It took one 
live man, who got them all together and said: “We 
must convince these people that we have a material that 
is right and proper," and after considerable hard work 
and making the tests necessary to · demonstrate the 
safety of the material, he finally received. from the 
building department an acceptance of the material. 
The conditions under which the material would be ac- 
cepted and could be used were finally drafted and laid 
down, and everybody who had sand-lime brick to offer 
in the city knew that all they had to do was show that 
their material was up to that standard and it could be 
used without further provisions. 


Metal Lath Standardized 


Still another illustration in connection with the re- 
vision of the building code was the efforts of the metal 
lath industry to get metal lath recognized properly. 
Up to a few vears ago there was nothing in our build- 
ing rules with respect to metal lath, and the different 


manufacturers in the metal lath industry were simply 
fighting one another. Each one, in order to get his 
material sold, was recommending to his customers that 
he might use a little lighter lath than he had been here- 
tofore using, and that thing continued until we got such 
material in use which was unsafe. 

By getting together, and in this case not only the 
metal lath manufacturers but also the journeymen got 
together, a decision was reached as to what was a 
proper standard of metal lath construction. Having 
gotten together on that, it was an easy matter then 
to convince the building officials that that was what 
should be accepted and should be considered standard, 
and that standard is now generally recognized. "The 
material 1s not getting a black eye from the builders 
and owners because what has been adopted as standard 
is the minimum. Now it is for the individuals to get 
back of the users and convince them that this metal is 
a better one for his particular purpose than that other 
one. That is legitimate competition. 


Seeking Proper Information 

The point I wish to make is the usefulness of or- 
ganized efforts, and particularly in its effect on build- 
ing officials and building legislation. It is very de- 
sirable that it should be so. The building official, if 
he is a broadminded and fair man, is looking for that 
very thing, and he wants to be able to find some par- 
ticular place where he can get trustworthy and re- 
liable information. He ought to be able to go to an 
organization that represents the industry, and one that 
is representing the industry fairly and properly; other- 
wise he goes to independent investigators, who are 
always more or less on the safe side, and who are 
always more or less prejudiced against materials, and 
he doesn’t get the practical knowledge that is needed. 
The manufacturer, of course, must know the material 
from its practical side or he cannot make a success of 
his material, and there is where the building official 
ought to be able to go to get reliable information. 
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greatest economy in its work involves first, a routine work, just as the individual makes his choice 
. knowledge of its methods for handling its of study to the end of acquiring his technical training. 
routine work. | Few are the branches of mercantile life in which the 

With this information the floor space of a banking management is more clearly suggested through its out- 
room may be so laid out as to give external expression ward appearances than that of banking. The cause 
to its methods, not only of handling its customers, but for this is evident; the bank of to-day is designed for 
of handling its bank operations. the definite purpose of supporting the organization of 

As an individual with however many capabilities that especial bank in the performance of its duties, The 
must be trained along specific lines to obtain from his defined work of each bank must govern its organiza- 
endeavors the full benefit for himself and those with tion and the routine of its business, and all this must 
whom he is associated, so the management of a 
business must have their surroundings so ar- 
ranged that the direction of their work shall be 
facilitated in every way possible. In each of these 
instances the requirements must be secured with 
regard to that particular task, and the choice should 
fall upon that plan only which will perform the 
task with the least ultimate expense. 

Numberless are the men who have destroyed 
all hope of success through never learning their 
own ability; and many are the business failures 
that have resulted from the management failing 
to see vital points as they appear to the public. 

In the circumstances of the business manage- 
ment the chief end is their organization. This 
must be so perfect in control and so positively 
defined that the work of each person as well as 


department may cause no delay in the division and 
aloBeegE of labor. With such an / SE TIE NEW HAVEN DONK BULDING, NEW SAVER, 


H to plan and build a bank so as to insure the every part of it may be employed to complete the 
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influence the arrangement of its departments. For 
this reason the designing of a bank room must receive 
very thorough and competent consideration in the di- 
vision of its spaces, the use of its light, the location of 
its entrances. 

In the beginning, the arranging of a bank floor 
should be determined through an entire knowledge of 
how that particular bank deems it best to conduct its 
business. 

What are its purposes in regard to meeting its pa- 
trons? Are the officials personally acquainted with 
them and do they believe their business interests will 
be advanced through direct contact? In this case the 
president and other officers wish to be near the en- 
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trance and only separated 
from the space given to 
their customers by a railing 

or low partition. Possibly 

the acquaintance of the 
president is limited or his 
customers so many that he 
prefers to have his office in 


a more secluded corner.’ 


Again, it may be the wish 
of a bank official to be so 
situated that hé may see 
those entering the institu- 
tion without any desire to 
personally speak with them. 
Here a glass partition would 
be required, giving the of- 
ficial opportunity to keep 
watch on the employees 
who come in contact with 
the public, without the an- 
noyance of undesirable in- 
terruption. It is readily 
discerned that on the de- 
ciding of these questions 
rests not only the floor plan 
of the room but the fur- 
nishings to be used. 

After the officials of the 
bank have been placed in 
the most strategic point for 
the performance of their 
several duties, the arrange- 
ment of the space devoted 
to the clerks must be de- 
cided. First among these 
comes the employees who 
deal with the patrons. Here 
another division may be 
made; the tellers receive 
by far the greatest number 
of the customers, and their 
location for this reason will 
probably receive first consideration. This scheme of 
division may be carried through the entire list of clerks. 
who meet the patrons. During the arrangements, how- 
ever, there must be considered the number of clerks 
to be accommodated and the number of accounts to 
be handled. The rate of growth in the past may be 
used as a comparative estimate of the growth in the 
future, and this should influence the arrangement, so 
as to eliminate as many changes as possible. "The 
equipment which must be at the disposal of these clerks 
should have due consideration. These are desks, filing 
cabinets, book shelves, tables and various mechanical 
devices for which provisions must be made. The 
various departments in which these clerks are installed 
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are then arranged to 
handle the routine of the 
bank's business, so as to 
avoid all possible con- 
fusion and delay. This 
means that in so far as 
possible the operations 
should come in direct 
rotation. 

Following these con- 
siderations come the 
number and size of the 
safety deposit vaults. 
Protection is of the 
greatest importance here 
and must dominate all 
other considerations ; yet 


this has to be accom-, 


plished while leaving 
them accessible either to 
the bank officials or to 
the customers—or both. 

In no institution is the 
arrangement of light 
more important than in 
a bank. This one con- 
sideration will often af- 
fect the entire arrange- 
ment of a banking floor. 
It is a question of 
whether the bank can 
best be served by giving 
the light to the customers 
or the clerks, and the 
answer to this decides 
the arrangement of the 
furnishing—from the lo- 
cation of the president’s 


ERS 


office to the situation of the vault. Artificial light 
will sometimes equalize the situation, but it is 
never so desirable or penetrating as normal day- 
light. Oftentimes the light that will aid the clerks 
at their desks will also benefit the tellers in recog- 
nizing their customers, even though the main lobby 
of the bank is not so well lighted. This comes 
from the fact that the light coming from behind 
the teller shines on the face of the customer at 
the window. <A prominent western bank once 
arranged its office in the interest of the patrons 
rather than the clerical force. The result was that 
the clerks facing the windows made so many errors 
in identification that the entire banking floor had 
to be remodelled. ‘This mistake can often be over- 
come through a proper regulation of the light, but 
in that way the benefit derived from the daylight 
is often reduced very considerably. 


FIRST-BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. A BANK AND OFFICE BUILD- 
ING OF UNUSUAL GRACE AND DIGNITY OF DESIGN 
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From the decison of these various questions and 
the conditions regulating them, the floor plans are 
drawn. The drawings now go into the elevation and 
the furnishings and fixtures are indicated. The ques- 
tion of the kind of partitions to be used arises; shall 
they be metal or glass, and if glass, transparent or 
ground? The question of heights is also to be decided. 
Will a seven- or eight-foot partition serve the pur- 
pose or shall they go to the ceiling? As to the desks, 
they must depend on the size of the books they are to 
hold, and the number that must be used at one time. 
The time-saving, mechanical devices in use in banks 


MAIN BANKING ROOM OF THE FIRST-BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
A WELL LIGHTED AND UNUSUALLY HANDSOME INTERIOR 
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to-day have also to be reckoned with ; sometimes they: 


go on desks, sometimes on furniture manufactured 
for their particular use. These devices often require 
considerable space in which to operate them. Not 
long ago all the desks of a New England bank had to 
be made over in order to accommodate the ink wells. 
These had not been considered NOR. of consideration 
when the desks were planned. 

The room devoted to the use of the board of direc- 
tors does not require the care in locating that do the 
spaces used by the operative force of the bank. Se- 
clusion and quiet is the chief requirement. This room 
may be situated on the 
banking floor or, if the 
bank occupies a build- 
ing, it may be placed 
on some other floor, 
entirely removed from 
the active work of the 
bank. In the latter in- 
stance it may be used 
without the knowledge 
of the bank force or 
patrons. 

A point to be con- 
sidered in the furnish- 
ing of a bank room, and 
one of no mean im- 
portance, is the class of 
customers to be served. 
In the fashionable parts 
of large cities, banks 
often have luxuriously 
appointed ladies' rooms, 
while the downtown 
banks are designed to 
produce speed in the 
completion of all work, 
both in dealing with the 
customers and in keep- 
ing the clerical work 
up to date. 

The question of cost 
should ever be kept in 
mind, though that need 
not materially limit the 
arrangement. It is more 
a matter of kind and 
quality of furnishing, 
and this must be deter- 
mined to the last small 
fixture, to the style of 
cage locks, to the ma- 
terial of the handles 
on the cabinets. 

As to whether the 
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bank building should 
be an individual one, 
erected for the exclu- 
sive occupancy of the 
bank, or one from 
which revenue can be 
obtained is always a 
matter of divided opin- 
ion, and is generally de- 
termined by the amount 
of the appropriation 
and the site of the new 
building. The advan- 
tages of both types are 
about equal. 

That the exclusive 
bank building has a 
dignity and individual- 
ity which adds mate- 
rially to the prestige of 
the bank cannot be 
denied. Its very aspect 
lends confidence, it is 
the concrete expression 
of the trust features of 
the banking business, it 
seems to express a con- 
scious power and ca- 
pacity for caring for its 
own responsibilities, 
and as a rule the archi- 
tecture of an individ- 
ual structure can be 
made more impressive 
than that of the large 
office building. 

It is from the invest- 
ment standpoint, how- 
ever, that the combina- 
tion bank and office 
building proves most 
attractive. The advan- 
tage of a high-priced, prominent corner lot upon which 
to build a bank is generally appreciated. The cost, 
however, frequently places a fixed charge on it for 
ground rent which practically precludes an individual 
bank building, owing to the excessive rental that would 
be necessary, while an office building properly executed 
will pay a splendid return on the investment and re- 
lieve the bank of the prohibitive rental that would be 
called for by an individual structure. 

This is particularly true in medium-sized cities. 
Here ground values have not become so high as to 
make the relation between the value of site and the 
cost of the structure disproportionate. No office build- 
ing, where proper consideration has been given to the 
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manifold details of the proposition, should pay less 
than a 5 per cent return on the investment, and many 
of them pay much more. 

The location of the building, the planning and the 
cost are the all important elements. In the planning, 
both as to the interior and the office rooms above, too 
much care cannot be given. A poorly planned office 
building is foredoomed to failure. A bank building 
may be most impressive in appearance, yet possess 
faults of arrangement which cause permanent incon- 
venience to its occupants. 

In these davs of strenuous advertising, an impressive 
bank building, whether individual or otherwise, is at 
once the best investment and the best advertisement a 
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bank can have. The investment of capital in a hand- 
some edifice, admirably planned for the carrying on of 
its principal business, inspires the public with a sense 
of faith and security in the stability and prosperity of 
the institution. Increase in confidence brings about 
increase in deposits; thus the money invested in the 
new building becomes a satisfactory paying investment 
and an asset, instead of an expense and a standing 
liability. | 
The Fire Hazard in Bank Buildings 

There is undoubtedly no class of buildings in which 
safety from fire is more necessary than in bank build- 
ings. It seems that the American public has become 
so accustomed to fire losses that it has accepted the 
annual fire waste as part of the national life. 

Few persons ever realize the real extent of a fire 
loss. The tangible loss is usually covered by insurance, 
but in many cases the indirect loss is even greater. This 
is particularly true in the banking business. In a 
bank are housed valuable records and papers which, if 
destroyed by fire, can never be replaced. Disorganiza- 
tion of a carefully built-up svstem is the inevitable re- 
sult of a fire. 

It is an acknowledged fact that there is to-dav but 
one unfailing method by which fires in bank buildings 
may be avoided, and that is by consistent construction. 
The building should be built not only with fire-resistive 
walls, floor-arches, and having the metal structural 
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members properly fireproofed, but the interior 
finish and equipment should be fire-resisting to 
the greatest possible degree. 

‘The recent rapid development of the art of 
shaping metal to the various forms necessary for 
this purpose makes it possible to construct and 
equip a bank building in such a manner that it is 
impossible for a fire to spread and do serious dam- 
age. Metal trim, doors, partitions and window 
trames and sash are now obtainable, having all the 
esthetic qualities of the finer woods and provid- 
ing no paths along which flame can travel. 

Furnishings may be of metal—desks, chairs and 
filing cabinets, thus avoiding furniture which 
serves as excellent fuel in time of fire. 

The latest developments in metal-filing cabinets 
are particularly interesting, particularly those of 
standard makes which have been put to severe 
fire tests and passed through successfully, serv- 
ing as perfect protection for the papers filed in 
them. 

Safes which are really fire-resistive are coming 
rapidly to the fore. To the lay mind nothing could 
be more fireproof than a heavy steel safe, but thou- 
sand of fires have proven the contrary. Steel 
transmits heat quickly, allowing the burning of 
contents, and the need for safes which will actually 
protect contents when subjected to severe fires is 
recognized. 

When the bank building is planned, the additional 
cost of constructing and equipping the building in a 
manner that will render the fire hazard negligible, 
should be considered from a broad viewpoint. This 
cost will be repaid by lowered insurance rates and cost 
of maintenance, and by that sense of security from in- 
terruption and loss by fire—a security which is invalu- 


able to those engaged in a business, which involves par- 


ticular responsibilities and requirements. 
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All buildings illustrated in this article were de- 
signed, erected and equipped under the Hoggson 
Bwilding Method. . 


Another Blow to the Wood Shingle 


AN ORDINANCE—To regulate the construction and repair- 
ing of roofs in the City of Montgomery, Alabama. 
Be it ordained by the Board of Commisioners of the City 
of Montgomery, as follows: 


That no building or part of any building or structure in the 
City Limits of Montgomery shall, after the first day of March, 
1916, be covered or repaired with wooden shingles; provided. 
that if anv roof is deteriorated or damaged not more than 
25%, such damaged or deteriorated portion of said roof may 
be repaired with the same kind of roofing as th eundamaged 
or undeteriorated part. No wooden shingles shall be placed 
on any roof of any building or structure within the Corporated 
Limits of the City of Montgomery, without obtaining first a 
permit for same from the City Building Inspector, which shall 
specify the repairs to be allowed. 

Adopted February 2, 1916. 


Attest: E. J. DEVINNEY, 
Clerk of the City of Montgomery, Alabama. 


February, 1916 
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Broad Scope of Geological Survey Work 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the Director of 
the United States Geological Survey, just made public, 
emphasizes not only the widespread activities of this 
scientific and economic organization but their great 
diversity. The Survey investigations cover every 
branch of the developed and latent mineral resources 
of a country whose mineral resources are the greatest 
in the world. The work of the Survey is conducted 
under three scientific branches and includes three cor- 
responding kinds of activity. Under the geological 
branch, investigations are made concerning the mineral 
resources of the entire United States and Alaska, rang- 
ing from truly exploratory surveys of regions practi- 
cally unknown to white men to the most detailed 
geological examination of mining camps. Last year 
76,000 square miles were thus geologically examined. 

Work of the Survey that is even more of a pioneer 
type, however, is done by the topographic engineers, 
who have made surveys during the year in 30 States, 
as well as in Alaska and Hawaii. The Survey's topo- 


as the study of underground water resources. 


graphic map is the base or mother map of the U. S. 

The other scientific branch of the Survey is that 
which conducts investigations of water resources, in- 
cluding the measurement of the volume of the impor- 
tant rivers of the country and their tributaries, as well 
Stream 
measurements are carried on from year to year, and 
the engineering data thus obtained are used in all kinds 
of hydraulic engineering, such as projects involving 
power, irrigation, drainage and flood prevention. 

Another important feature of the Geological Sur- 
vey's work is the collection and publication of mineral 
statistics. Survey geologists are in correspondence 
with some 90,000 miners, mine operators and mineral 
producers, whose output covers all the useful minerals, 
and the data thus obtained are published by the Sur- 
vey in reports on seventy-five subjects. The total ap- 
propriation provided by Congress for the Geological 
survey during the current vear is approximatelv 
$1,500,000. 
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SECOND NATIONAL 
BANK 
A public space of generous 
proportions and handsome 
design. Designed and con- 
structed under the Hoggson 
Building Method. 
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tive work by intelligent co-operation among all 

of the important industries engaged in the work 
of supplying fire-resistive materials for building con- 
struction. 

It has been the fashion among industries who supply 
materials for construction to consider that their in- 
terests were in a large measure opposed. It will be 
my effort in this article to present the thought that 
the interests of the various businesses are not opposed, 
but are wholly in harmony and that it is the sensible 
and logical thing for these industries to all pull to- 
gether. 

War is destructive and co-operation is constructive, 
and the greater the number of persons or industries 
that work together in co-operation to build up, the 
greater the constructive achievement will be. We are 
having an object lesson of how property can be de- 
stroyed by war in the European conflagration and a 
distinct parallel can be drawn between the destructive- 
ness of war among nations and the destructiveness of 
war among industries. They are equally disastrous. 
To build up what has been destroyed will require the 
co-operative efforts of the nations now at war. If 
this is so among nations it is equally true among indus- 
tries, as there is an enormous quantity of property, iu 
the form of buildings, which is being destroyed every 
year by fire, which the industries in co-operation could 
and should reconstruct and reconstruct in a manner 
that would make these buildings reasonably secure 
against damage by fire. 

What, after all, is the reason of war? Is it not the 
fact that men misunderstand each other; misunder- 
stand the motives that actuate their fellows, and does 
it not follow, therefore, that a direct means for stop- 
ping warfare is for men and nations to get to know 
each other better? 

When I speak of men, therefore, I refer to men in 
the individual industries and, in the larger sense, to 
the industries that are engaged in similar functions, 


Te is an enormous opportunity for construc- 
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By S. G. Webb, Secretary, the Gypsum Industries Association 


who are engaged in producing possibly dissimilar prod- 
ucts for similar uses. 

We can not separate the two facts that we in this 
country—and in Canada—are suffering from a fearful 
loss during each year from fire and that by far the 
larger proportion of buildings are constructed so that 
they wil] readily burn. 

Stating these facts in figures we find that the aver- 
age direct fire loss amounts to about $250,000,000 per 
year, and that only eight-tenths of one per cent of all 
building constructed in this country are so-called “fire- 
proof," and that ninety-nine and two-tenths per cent 
are built so that they will readily burn. The correctness 
of these latter figures may possibly be questioned, but 
we do know—and this is not open to question—that by 
far the larger proportion of buildings erected are built 
so that they will readily burn. 

It would appear, therefore, that right here, in the 
attacking of this problem and these two related facts, 
that the industries who supply fire-resistive materials 
for building buildings, through intelligent co-operation 
should be able to effect an enormous improvement 
and benefit to the country, and it does not require the 
exercise of very much imagination to see what enor- 
mous benefit to the country as a whole might occur if 
these industries were to co-operate to lessen the fire 
waste by bringing about a greater use of fire-resistive 
materials of construction. 


Classifying Building Construction 


Perhaps the first thing that the industries should 
consider would be some definite plan by which building 
construction as a whole could be classified in accord- 
ance with its fire-resistive value. It is a peculiar fact 
that we, in this country, are entirely out of accord with 
the attitude on this broad fundamental question which 
is maintained by the principal European nations. In 
England, many years ago, the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, which exercises practically the same func- 
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tions in that country as does the National Board of 
Fire Uuderwriters in this country, adopted a plan of 
classifying buildings into three broad classifications in 
accordance with their fire-resistive value, and this plan 
was endorsed and adopted by the International Fire 
Prevention Congress, which met in London in 1903. 

Here, then, is a ready-made p the value of which 
has been proved. 

Should the important industries in this country all 
agree that this plan of the International Fire Preven- 
tion Congress is fundamentally sound and then adopt 
the plan, it would perhaps be the best and first step in 
a constructive program to attack the problem of our 
national fire waste. 

The total economic loss from which our country suf- 
fers from fire is not begun to be told in the actual fire- 
loss figures which are so frequently published and 
which, for the sake of argument, we mav consider as 
averaging $250,000,000 per year. To this should be 
added the greater cost of protection through the main- 
tenance of fire departments, etc., the loss through in- 
terruption to business, the economic loss right on down 
the line from which a great number of persons in- 
nocently suffer and which, in the aggregate, would 
amount to stupendous totals if it was possible to ex- 
press them in dollars and cents. 

It therefore seems reasonable to regard this great 
economic loss from which our country suffers each 
and every year as a subject worthy of the attention 
of the United States Government. It would seem that 
if the development of information regarding struc- 
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in Safe 
Construction 


By Wm. Wallace Ewing, C.E. 


The Development and Application of Hollow Steel Doors and Trim, Units of 
Incalculable Value from the Standpoint of Safety Against Fire, Will Prove 
an Interesting and Instructive Article. 

Practice in the Use of this Material will be Discussed. 
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tural materials were conducted by the United States 
Government, that this would very greatly help the situ- 
ation and would amply repay the country as a whole, 
even if it did cost money. Such cost must be infinitesi- 
mal as compared with the cost of the fire waste and 
would be amply justified by the returns in the saving of 
lives and property. This, then, seems to be the next 
logical step in a constructive program, viz., to get the 
United States Government aroused and ready to help. 

Our suggestion, therefore, is that these industries 
should co-operate with the United States Government 
in working out problems, and that the United States 
Government should be urged to extend the work and 
functions of some of its bureaus—say the Dureau of 
Standards—to develop more information than we have 
at present on these materials of construction. 

The steps in a constructive program would seem, 
therefore, to be logical. Starting with the adoption 
of a sensible plan, such as classifying buildings, then 
the work would soon ramify out into directions that 
should bring about ultimately the general adoption of 
the plan and in this way we would ultimately get uni- 
formity of treatment of this broad fundamental ques- 
tion in this country by the government, cities, states, 
industries, and national agencies generally. 

I do not believe that these thoughts are too utopian, 
but I believe that they can be actually carried out. 
Should they be carried out, and they will if the indus- 
tries will awake to their responsibilities and opportun- 
ities, then the reproach of our criminal national fire 
waste will, I believe, be ultimately a thing of the past. 
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A Complete Fire Alarm and. 


Supervisory System 


By Bruce 


In the matter of fire protection in any building, one 
of the important factors is the alarm and supervision 
system. In the Equitable Building in New York City, 
as referred to in an article on fire protection in a re- 
cent issue of CONSTRVCTION, there is an alarm and 
supervisory system so complete and admirable in its 
working that a detailed description of the installation 
will undoubtedly prove of interest to the building 
fraternity. 

The system consists of fire alarm connections with 
the City Fire Department, a local alarm system, a 
special code system for calling employees, operated 
from the Fire Chief’s office (in the building), and a 
supervision for the reporting of night watchmen. 

The alarm connection with the City Fire Depart- 
ment is operated as follows: 

Manual fire alarm boxes, which connect with the 
central office of the National District Telegraph com- 
pany, are installed in locations on each floor, as required 
by the Underwriters. In the event of fire a glass panel 
in the manual box is broken and an alarm is trans- 
mitted to the central office by pulling down a hook, 
with the result that the city’s fire apparatus responds 
to the location indicated by the box. 

The box consists of a heavy mechanical movement 
suitably encased in a double iron shell. Proper code 
signals are driven by the mechanical movement, which 
is set in motion by the operation of the pull lever. 
These code wheels interrupt a closed metallic circuit 
directly connected with the central office and record 
signals there. The circuit arrangement is such that 
signals will be received at the central office even though 
the lines connected with the Equitable Building are 
open or grounded, thus giving a double assurance of 
the transmission of the alarm. 


Local Alarm System 
On each floor are two electro-mechanical gongs for 
use only in case of fire for the purpose of notification. 
These gongs are operated from the same boxes used 
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for the central office fire alarm, but over an entirely 
independent circuit, in a manner slightly different from 
that employed in general fire alarm service. The gongs 
are placed on 41 different circuits, each terminating 
on the switchboard in the Fire Chief's office, and are 
normally under constant test, which shows the line 
to be in operative condition. 

There are also 192 tapper bells for the purpose of 
notifving employees in the event of fire, arranged on 
24 circuits and located in the corridors of each floor. 
It was not deemed expedient to operate all the electro- 
mechanical gongs and disturb the entire building in 
the event of a fire, but it was necessary that all em- 
plovces be promptly advised of such occurrence, con- 
sequently the use of tapper gongs was considered es- 
sential. In the event of fire, when any box is pulled, a 
local circuit, which is separate and distinct from cen- 
tral office circuit, 1s broken, which connects with con- 
trolling relavs in the Fire Chief's office. These relays 
automatically operate the 24 tapper circuits simul- 
taneously, giving the alarm on all tapper bells through- 
out the building, as well as sounding an alarm and 
recording same in the Fire Chief's office. 

When deemed advisable an alarm can also be trans- 
mitted over the electro-mechanical gongs on the dif- 
ferent floors from the Fire Chief’s office. The oper- 
ator, reading the signal as it comes in on the tape, sets 
up the number he desires to transmit and at the same 
time throws the local gong circuit into ringing posi- 
tion. IIe will select such floors as are most likely to 
be affected by the fire and rings only these, the other 
gongs being idle and causing no alarm to tenants in 
the rest of the building. 

It should be noted that there are two distinct sets of 
sounding apparatus throughout the building and con- 
trolled bv entirely different circuits. The 24 tapper 
circuits are operated automatically by the manual fire- 
alarm box when it is pulled. The 41 electro-mechan- 
ical gong ciruits are alwavs available for alarm pur- 
poses, but are only used when conditions warrant, They 
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are under the chief operator's control, and he simply 
throws the switches on such circuits as he desires to 
operate. 

The alarm to the City Fire Department is trans- 
mitted independently of this local alarm, and the fire 
department is being advised at the same time the 
building alarm is ringing. 


Supervision of Night Watchmen 

It is necessary to have night watchmen patrolling the 
building nights, Sundays and holidays; and a system 
of supervision has been emploved using the same box 
that is used for fire—alarm service in the regular 
method employed by the A.D.T. system. 

Each watchman is provided with a key, makes his 
rounds on a definite schedule of time, and is due to 
register his station at a certain period. This he does 
by inserting the special key in the fire-alarm box and 
giving it a slight turn. The turning of this key sets 
the transmitting mechanism in motion and gives one 
round of the code number in the District Companv's 
central office. The watchman is checked off by the 
operator if he pulls the box on schedule time. 

The specified route and time for each watchman 
must be followed bv him in making his rounds, but 
he is allowed 15 minutes' grace. In case he does not 
pull the box within this time a "runner" from the 
central office is dispatched to ascertain the cause of the 
delinquency and to get a written explanation. In 
event the watchman is ill or otherwise disabled, an- 
other man is substituted to take his place, so that the 
protection remains continuous. <A daily report cover- 
ing the failures of the watchmen each morning is 
furnished to some one designated in authoritv, and 
any irregularities are thus promptly noted. "The use 
of the box for transmission of watch signals practically 
guarantees the operation of the fire alarm service, as 
every time the watchman turns in the signal he is test- 
ing the box and the line to the central office. 


The Code Signals 


The 193 tapper bells mentioned before are also used 
for emergencies of any kind where it is desired to ob- 
tain the proper response of the emplovees, and special 
code numbers can be sent out by the chief operator in 
the building over the circuit, which will indicate action 
desired by the night watchmen, porters or others en- 
gaged in the building. The use of this call system 
keeps the employees all within the reach of the chief 
operator. 

The local alarms of all kinds are under the direct 
control of the operator in the Fire Chief's office. At 
this point are located the batteries and charging ap- 
paratus, relavs, switches and all other elements neces- 
sery for the operation of the system. The operator 
can tell at a glance whether everything is in normal 
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condition, and by means of drops has visible notifica- 
tion of any trouble on any of the circuits. Inasmuch 
as he is in charge of the local fire brigade, it is essen- 
tial that he may thus communicate with his entire staff 
by means of the tapper arrangement provided. 

A well-trained fire brigade is maintained under the 
direction of the building chief, and fire drills are sys- 
tematically held in order to familiarize tenants with 
the fire alarm system. 

No building of any type is complete without the in- 
stallation of proper fire alarm and watchmen's super- 
vision systems. There are hundreds of fires occurring 
annually which might have been prevented had proper 
alarm devices been used. With the watchman enters 
the human equation, and unless he is checked by some 
reliable system, incipient fires will continue to spread 
until great damage is done. Every building in which 
fires occur at some time other than during business 
hours has one or more watchmen. The very fact that 
the fire was allowed to get far beyond control shows 
plainly that the watchman was asleep, away, or that 
some accident had occurred to him. Only recently a 
great tobacco warehouse was completely destroyed 
with severe loss because while one watchman went 
out for sandwiches the other fell asleep and was 
awakened only when the floor beneath him got too hot 
for comfort! Here a proper alarm system with the 
movements of the watchman checked would have in- 
sured more vigilance and a probable saving of $500,000. 

The fire alarm and watchmen’s supervision problem 
is far too important to neglect or give but cursory at- 
tention to. Study the need when you plan to build— 
get in touch with reputable alarm and supervisory sys- 
tems. You will be many times repaid. 
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Fireproofing with Gypsum 


The following letter, containing interesting facts and tables relative to the use of gypsum 
products in fire-resistive building construction, has been received by CONSTRVCTION from VIRGIL 
G. Maran, former Building Commissioner of Cleveland, Ohio, and well known as a fire 


prevention engineer. 


vention Committee, National Fire Protection Association, 


Mr. Marani, a member of such organizations as the British Fire Pre- 


American Society for Testing 


Materials and the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, is particularly well qualified to 


Speak on the subject 1n hand. 


"It was with a great deal of interest that I read Mr. 
Wiliam Wallace Ewing's article in CoNsTRUCTION 
entitled “The Proper Fireproofing of Structural 
Metal.” (See December, 1915, issue, pages 163-168. ) 
Mr. Ewing's article covers, in a general way, the 
subject of the protection of structural metal mem- 


bers within exterior walls and steel work exposed to 
the elements, viz.: steel tank supports, etc. 

Mr. Ewing’s illustration of an unprotected steel tank 
support, set between two three-story buildings of 
“ordinary” combustible construction, is a striking in- 
stance of a prevalent though extremely dangerous prac- 
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New York City 1915 Bur DINO CopE.(Not yet completed). 


Gypsum ‘TILE USED FOR THE FOLLOWING GYPSUM TILE AND THICKNESS— 


No. PURPOSES. | FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 
I | Col. Protection—Interior Cols. | Solid 2" thick 
2 | Col. Protection—Exterior Cols. Masonry covering 
3 | Beams, Girders and Truss protection—See Note A | Solid 2" thick 
4 | Lintels over 4-ft. span—protection Solid 2" thick 
5 | Roof Deck Tile (Reinforced or not Reinforced)—; Solid 2" thick for 2-ft. span, add 1" for each 
see Note B additional foot span 

6 | Floor construction Gypsum composition 
7 | Shafts to Stairways and Elevators Hollow Gypsum 6” thick. Webs not less than 1” 
8 | Partitions—Main Corridors a" 
9 | Partitions—Fire Exit 4 

Io Partitions Minor . Incombustible materials 


Notre A.—Roof trusses javie a clear height of at least 20 feet below the lower cords need not be 
fireproofed. 


Nore B.—Gypsum Deck Tile on fireproof buildings, only on roofs sloping 30 degrees or more to the 
horizontal, in other buildings approved if strong enough. 


FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


Sec. 
Sec. 351 (2-a) 
Sec. 351 (3), Sec. 351 (5-a) 


351 (2-b) Sec. 351 (6) Sec. 351 (e), Sec. 351 (f) | 
Sec. 351 (4-a) | 


Code section reference to num- 


Sec. 351 (5-b) 
bered lines above. 


Sec. 354 (5), Sec. 352 (5) 

Sec. 358 (1) See letter of approval, Oct. 6, 1913 
Sec. 355 (1-f) 

Sec. 355 (1-f) 

sec. 
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tice; whether on independent supports, or upon steel 
framing above buildings, the steel supports of all water 
tanks should be protected against possible fire, as sug- 
gested in the article in question. 

For the “fireproofing” of interior steel construction 
in a building, both the 1915 edition of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ Code and the revised 
1915 New York Building Code agree upon the use 
of gypsum for this purpose. 

The tables herewith enclosed show the uses for which 


tural members against the action of fire must possess 
the following qualifications in about the following 
order of merit: 

I—Low heat transmission (conductivity), viz. : poor 
heat conductors. 

2—Low total amount of expansion. 

3—Homogeneous as a unit and as a whole after 
erection. 

4—Light weight. 

5 Ease of application. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


1915 


BUILDING 


CODE 


GYPSUM PLASTER BOARD | 
UsED FOR THE FOLLOWING | 
PURPOSES. 


I | Shafts to Stairways and Elevators 
and over 6 sq. ft. area 
2 Partitions Main Corridor 


3 | Ceilings, Cellar or Basement 


HEIGHT OF 
BUILDING. 


Not over 75 ft. 
See Note A 


Two or more stories | 14 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION— 
GYPSUM PLASTER BOARD. 


1/2” Plaster Board on wood studs covered 
with sheet metal. 
Incombustible materials to test 1700 for 


2 hours 
Plaster Board plastered to “ 


71 


See Note B grounds or covered with sheet metal. 

| DWELLING EXEMPT | FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
4 | Shafts to Stairways and Elevators Business above the | 14” Plaster Board on wood studs plastered 
| and over 6 sq. ft. area Ist floor to 234" grounds, or covered with sheet 


5 | Dividing Walls or Partitions 
rows 


6 , Ceilings, Cellar or Basement 


| Buildings built in 


More than one-story 


metal. 
V5" Plaster Board and plaster. 


14” Plaster Board plastered to 14” grounds 


NOTE A.—Existing buildings over two stories high and used above Ist floor for public or business; or 


for anv purpose if over three stories. 


Nore B.—Tenements and Dwellings, two or more stories; Club Houses, Hotels, Factories, Lofts, 


Office Buildings, Stables, Factories, Workshops. 


No. 


NO. ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. 
I Sec. 94, Par. I 4 
2 Sec. 116, Par. 1, Sec. 174, Par. 4 5 
3 Sec. 7, Par. 12, Sec. 99, Par. 5 6 


gvpsum is recommended in the former case and speci- 
fied by law in the latter. 

These uses include Column, Truss, Girder, Beam 
and Lintel protection, Roof Construction, Stairway and 
Elevator Enclosures, Main Partitions and Fire Exit 
Partitions. 

The conclusions referred to, and embraced in these 
two most effective and prominent set of building regu- 
lations, were arrived at after exhaustive research work, 
coupled with an investigation of standard architectural 
and engineering practice throughout this country and 
Europe. 

Any material used for the protection of metal struc- 


Sec. 190, Par. 4 
sec. 190, Par. I 
Sec. IQI 


— 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


— —— ——— —— —3 


Code section refer- 
'  enceto numbered 
lines above. 


6—Low initia] cost. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters’ Labora- 
tory’s calculation test, made in 1912; the New York 
Building Department's Column Protection test, made 
in 1903; the United States Bureau of Standards, Pitts- 
burg, test made in 1914, all show gypsum to possess 
the necessary qualifications for the fireproofing of steel - 
to a higher degree than any other known and uni- 
versally used material. 

The recognition of gypsum as a suitable material for 
the protection of steel is also evidenced in the joint 
tests to be conducted this year by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
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Insurance Companies, and the National Bureau of 
Standards, in which loaded columns of standard de- 
sign, protected by concrete, clay tile and gypsum, as 
now practiced, are to be officially tested." 
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means counteracted by the existing fire-fighting force. 

The fire alarm system is condemned as being “en- 
tirely inadequate for a citv of this size, and is heartily 
condemned by members of the fire department and a 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


GYPSUM TILE USED FOR THE FOLLOWING 
PURPOSES. 


Col. Protection—Interior Cols. 
Col. Protection—Exterior Cols. 
Girder and Truss Protection 
Beam and Lintel Protection 
Roof Deck Tile (Not reinforced) 
Roof Deck Tile (Reinforced) 


—ͤ ͤ U—j——ä 


SM 


7 | Shafts to Stairways and Elevators 
8 | Shafts over 6 sq. ft. in area 


9 | Shafts under 6 sq. ft. in area 
IO | Partitions, Main Corridor 
II | Partitions, Fire Exit 
I2 | Partitions, Minor 
Sec. 109. 


No. FIREPROOF. | 
f I | Sec. 112, Par. 5, 5 (a), 5 * 
2 | Sec. 112, Par. 1 
3 | Sec. 112, Par. 5, 6 (a) 
4 | Sec. 112, Par. 3, 6 (a) 
Code section 5 | Sec. 111, Par. 7 
reference to 6 | Sec. I1 I, Par. 7 
numbered 7 | Sec. 9o (d) | 
lines above 8 | Sec. 9o (d) 
9 | Sec. 91, Par. I 
| IO | Sec. 115, Par. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
II | Sec. 47, Par. I | 
l| I2 | Sec. 


II5, Par. 2, 3, 4 | 


vc 


Poughkeepsie Resents Criticism 

Taking vigorous exception to the criticism of the 
building conditions and the fire and water services of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., recently made by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the city chamberlain, by 
direction of the council, has demanded a retraction 
from the insurance men. 

The underwriting engineers asserted that Pough- 
keepsie’s building code is lacking in many of the most 
essential features, with the result that flimsy construc- 
tion is freely indulged in, creating a fire hazard by no 


1915 BUILDING CODE 


Sec. 93, Par. I 
Sec. 93, Par. I 
Sec. 91, Par. 1, Sec. 93, Par. 2 


Sec. 47, Par. 3, Sec. 97, Par.3 


GvPsUM TILE AND THICKNESS— 


CONSTRUCTION. 
Fireproof Non-Fireproof 
Solid 3” Solid 2” 
Masonry only I" Metal Lath Cement Plaster 
Solid 2’ Solid 2" 


Solid 114” I" Metal Lath Cement Plaster 
Solid 3” up to 25“ span VFC 


» EXISTING 
Allowed up to 50" span BUILDINGS— 
_NON-FIREPROOF _ 

Solid 6” Solid 5” 3" 
Solid 6" Solid 5” 8 
Solid 3" Solid 3” LE d 

vt 2 at 

vt tf vn 

3 3 
Incombustible 
materials 


NoTEÉ.—In Mill constructed buildings the stairs and elevator shafts shall be enclosed by masonry walls. 


EXISTING 


NON-FIREPROOF. BUILDINGS. 


— — —— — 


Sec. 114, Sec. 112, Par. 5, Sec. 105, Par. 3 
Sec. 114, Sec. 105, Par. 3 

Sec. 114, Sec. 112, Par. 2, 5, Sec. 105, Par. 3 
Sec. 114, Sec. 112, Par. 2, 3, Sec. 105, Par. 3 


Sec. 94, Par. 
Sec. 94, Par. 
Sec. 94, Par. 
Sec. 94, Par. 
Sec. 94, Par. 


. 116, Par. I 


pad m md — — 


large number of citizens." Fire Chief G. B. Wood 
holds that the Poughkeepsie fire department “is second 
to none,” and that the record of fire loss for 1915 will 
prove such to be the case. 


Additional Plans Charged For 
In future, Cincinnati contractors who carelessly lose 
or destroy working plans must pay $5 before thev 
secure another set, architects and property owners feel- 
ing that a penalty must be imposed to compel greater 
care in this respect on the part of builders. 
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@ Co-operation is 
sounding a new 
a note of progress 
across the vast 
fields of American 
industry. 
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—'" AND IT'S YOUR FIGHT!” 


S-A-F-E is attracting attention. 

Not only from the lumber journals, but within the 
ranks of the makers of fireproof materials. 

Inquiries are becoming more and more frequent. 
Inquiries relative to the organization, its scope and 
aims. 

And ConstrvCcTION, its official journal, is being ac- 
corded a cordial welcome wherever it appears. 

All of which is pleasing and most encouraging. 

But yet falls short of the mark. 

These two, S-A-F-E and CoNnstrvcTION, are the 
only two agencies in America which devote their en- 
tire effort militantly in behalf of firesafe building. 

Both are educational, both seek to impress upon 
the prospective builder the wisdom of taking every 
possible precaution against disaster. Both advocate 
safety first. 

And the more effectively they are able to drive their 
arguments home the more will the home-owners of the 
future, the store and factory and the endless array of 
other owners build against the sounding of the fire 
alarm. 

Which will mean a constantly increasing demand for 
fireproof, firesafe and fire-resistent building materials. 

Wherefore S-A-F-E should be gathering members 
from the highways and byways. 

And CoNSsTRVCTION should be claiming the enthusias- 
tic support of every fireproof building material manu- 
facturer whose business foresight equals that of the 
man who refuses to build to burn. 

For it is a field of tremendous possibilities toward 
which these two are blazing a new trail for the manu- 
facturers of firesafe materials. 

It comprises 99 per cent of the buildings erected 
annually in the United States. 

For less than 1 per cent are fireproof! 

Pause a moment, Mr. Manufacturer, and let this 
sink in. 

You have been doing fairly well with only 1 per 


cent to work on. For, of course, there was always a 

liberal use of your materials in the other 99 per cent. 
Last year the building outlay in the United States 

aggregated something in excess of $849,563,000. 

Suppose it were possible to increase the consistently 
firesafe buildings to 10 or 15 per cent of the whole! 
How much better you might be doing! 

And that is the goal toward which S-A-F-E and 
CONSTRVCTION are fighting. | 

And it's your fight! 

How much of the munitions are you furnishing? 

Regardless of whether you are contributing your 
share you will receive your pro rata of the ultimate 
benefits. If vou get out and hustle hard enough you 
may even outstrip the fellow who is contributing. 

And you may be proud of it. 

But don't dodge your taxes. 

After all that's about what it amounts to. 

If you are manufacturing a fireproof material and 
are contributing to a fund for advertising it upon the 
community plan insist that CoNSTRVCTION be recog- 
nized in this advertising campaign. 

No publication in America to-day has a better claim. 

If you are not in a community advertising campaign, 
then favor CoNsTRvcTION with Some of vour individual 
publicity. 

Help us to help you! 

And don't overlook S-A-F-E. Get in line and push. 

If you don't know just what S-A-F-E is, what it 
means and what it is fighting for, it will cost you two 
cents to find out. S€A-F-E is always willing to tell 
the story of its life. 

And right here a word to S-A-F-E members. 

How many of you are open to the charge of non- 
support of your child? i. e., CONSTRVCTION. 

All of you are mightily pleased with the youngster. 
All of you are proud of the way it 1s growing, of the 


. improvement it shows from month to month. All of 


vou want to see it live long and prosper. All of 
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you know it is fighting your battle ably and well. 

But there is one thing some of you have not realized. 

The advertising solicitor can appeal to the average 
manufacturer only upon the broad lines of the common 
good that will result from CoNsTRVCTION'S educational 
campaign. There are other more or less direct argu- 
ments, but when you get right down to brass tacks 
that is the essence of it all juse now. 

A year hence CoNsTRvCTION's value as an adver- 
tising medium will have increased one hundredfold. 
By that time it will have proved itself. It will have 
established its field and will have won recognition for 
what it is and what it is fighting for. In a word, it 
will have arrived. 

Every member of S-A-F-E and every manufacturer 
of fireproof materials knows that the field 1s there, and 
that CoNsTRVCTION is hitting the bull's eye! 

But S-A-F-E members seemingly do not all appre- 
ciate that just now their advertising support is 1m- 
peratively necessary, particularly in sections where 
S-A-F-E is strongly represented. 

Without them, nine times out of ten, the non-mem- 
ber manufacturer cannot be interested. 

However much he may be impressed with the maga- 
zine proper, he runs through the advertising pages and 
abruptly declares: 

“Where are your S-A-F-E members? If they don't 
support you why should I?" 

And it's all off. 


When completed, the moving picture playhouse to 
be erected on Ocean avenue, Greenville, N. J., by the 
Orient Amusement Companv, will have cost about 
$28,000. 


How Sprinklers Protect Property 

Convincing proof of the value of automatic sprink- 
lers in the protection of property against loss by fire 
is supplied in a series of interesting tables newly issued 
by the Doston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Boston, one of the most prominent of 
the mutual organizations of New England. 

The figures in question show the premiunis and 
losses of the company for three periods: one from 
1850 to 1875, inclusive, during which time the mills 
were unequipped with automatic sprinklers. The sec- 
ond period—from 1876 to 1895, inclusive—covers the 
time during which the plants were being equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, some fully and others partially, 
and others not at all. The third period—from 1896 
to 1915. inclusive—covers the time when the mills 
were fully equipped with automatic sprinklers. In the 
early part of this division some of the storehouses 
connected with the mills were unequipped, but later 
on these were fully equipped. "The table followes: 


Rate Loss to 
Amount Written 


Amount Losses Per $100 

1850-1875, inc.. .....  $406,284,084 $1,027,536 $0.2529 
1876-1895, inc....... I,551,239,471 — 2,809,203 1810 
1806-1915, inc....... o, 008, 784.000 2.613.215 0515 
65 ears 57, 026, 328.245 $6,449,955 80.0017 


In the light of the above, which but confirms the 
opinion already formed by those who have intelli- 
gently studied the sprinkler question, the prediction of 
a leading underwriter "that the next ten years will 


witness the enforced protection by automatic sprink- 


lers of every school house, department store, church, 
theatre or other place of public assembly in the coun- 
try" 1s easily accepted. 


Recent Building Projects 


To replace that section of its plant burned a short 
time ago with a loss of $25,000, the Winsted Edge 
Tool Co., of Winsted, Conn., is rebuilding with brick, 
improving especially all fire features. 


A fireproof building is to be erected at Wilmington, 
Del., by William Beadenkopf, to replace the four-story 
warehouse burned early in the year. 


A new plant, “all on one floor and of the best fire- 
proof construction,” will be erected by the Belle Mead 
Sweetmakers, of Trenton, N. J., to replace their prop- 
erty recently burned. The destroyed plant resulted 
in a loss of close to $70,000. The cause of the fire has 
not yet been determined. 


President D. W. Hughes, of the Rhea Springs 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., places the loss occa- 
sioned through the recent fire in his property at about 
$40,000; caused, it is suspected, by crossed electric 
wires. Should the company conclude to rebuild, it 
will erect a “fairly-fireproof structure and equip it 
with automatic sprinklers.” 


Charles Duncan, secretary of the Morton L. Marks 
Company, wholesale grocers of Davenport, Ia., ad- 
vises of his company’s determination “to buy new 
property and construct a modern reinforced concrete 
fireproof building.” The former property of the Marks 
Company was a four-story, well constructed building. 
The building was not protected by a sprinkler svstem, 
hence a serious loss was occasioned when fire occurred. 
some weeks ago. ö 
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EUR ual 
A Retrograde Move 


Commenting upon building conditions in Meridian, 
Miss., from a fire hazard standpoint, an eminent un- 
derwriting engineer said recently: 

“Recommendations formerly made looking to the 
fire-safety of the citv have not only been disregarded, 
but a retrogression has taken place through the repeal 
of the ordinance requiring non-combustible roof cover- 
ings and the abolishing of the office of fire marshal. 
The excellent ordinance passed in February, 1914, re- 
quiring all new and extensively repaired roof cover- 
ings throughout the city to be of incombustible ma- 
terials, has been repealed." 

That the fire chief of Meridian is alive to the menace 
of the wood shingle roof is evidenced by the activity 
he is displaying in seeking the re-enactment of the 
safety ordinance. 


Recommends Changes at Augusta, Ga. 
Nisbet Wingfield, city engineer and commissioner of 
public works, at Augusta, Ga., holds that the building 
laws of his city "should be amended in several in- 
stances," and that "the powers of the building inspec- 
tor should be more clearly defined, especially in refer- 
ence to old buildings.” The installation of electric 
wires, Mr. Wingfield asserts, "should be given especial 
care, as imperfect work in this connection is one of 
the greatest fire hazards we have to contend with." 


Afraid of Shingle Roofs 

Fire Chief Frank G. Reynolds, of the same city, 
takes a hard crack at the wood-shingle roof in his 
annual report, and strongly recommends to the city 
council the enactment of an ordinance prohibiting the 
further use of this fire breeder within the corporate 
limits. 

The chief's report shows that of 446 fires in Au- 
gusta during 1915, 246, or more than 50 per cent, were 
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caused by shingle roofs, 29 such fires alone following 
the burning of the Riverside Compress. 

To quote Chief Reynolds: “This is conclusive that 
shingle roofs are a menace to any city, hence the cover- 
ing with shingle roofs should not be permitted within 
the city limits. Only fireproof roofing should be per- 
mitted in erecting new buildings or in making repairs 
to old roofs.” 

During the twelve months ended December 31, 1915, 
237 new buildings were erected in Augusta at a total 
cost of $585,474, while repairs to existing structures 
cost an additional $88,522. 

In the same period the loss by fire aggregated $605,- 
525-37, $105,801.81 of which was on buildings and 
$499,723.56 on contents. The insurance paid upon 
these items was $101,965.71 and $494,768.56 respec- 
tively. 

The fire causes were as here given: 


Sparks on shingle roofs.............. 246 
Defective fluesꝛ UVV 38 
Defective wiring 11 
General alarmw sn — 7 
False alarm boe eR tes 9 
Unkown causes 135 

446 


Overlook an Important Feature 

It is expected that a revised building code will 
shortly be offered for adoption at Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the prediction is made that it will be enacted with- 
out material change. 

The new code has many admirable features, and 
is especially noteworthy for the extension of the 
fire limits which it provides. It is a matter for regret, 
however, that the author of the code failed to insist 
upon the use of incombustible roof coverings only. In 
a city subject to such high winds and intense cold as is 
Sioux City, it is easily conceivable what would happen 
should a serious fire get underway and flying brands 
were scattered about on a winter night, 
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Sparks and Shingle Roofs 

In analyzing the fire loss of Ohio for 1914 (the 1915 
report is not vet ready for distribution), State Fire 
Marshal E. R. Defenbaugh pays his respects to the 
wood-shingle roof in the following terse paragraphs: 

“Sparks were even more prolific as a cause of fires 
than the deflective flue. They came from chimneys, 
locomotives, smokestacks and traction engines, and 
combined were successful in their evil mission in 811 
cases and carried a loss of $917,658, almost one- 
seventh of the entire loss in the State. 

*As has frequently been remarked before, had the 
roofs of the buildings burned in these instances been 
of fire-resistive material, instead of combustible ma- 
terial, most, if not all, of the million dollars’ worth of 
property would have been saved. 

“The number of fires attributable to this cause was 
nearly double that of last year, which was 422." 


West Hoboken, N. J. 


That the present building code of West Hoboken, 
N. J., inadequately meets the requirements of the dav, 
is the candidly expressed opinion of Chief Engineer 
Frederick Schier, of the Fire Department, who recom- 
mends drastic ordinance revisions. 

During 1915 the chief reports: The fire loss was 
$27,640 upon property valued at $798,700. The grati- 
fying reduction in loss from the previous year is at- 
tributed by Chief Schier in large part to the careful 
inspection service, which prohibits the accumulation 
of paper and rubbish generally in cellars and out- 
houses. 


Sue for Compilation of Code 


For alleged services in compiling and editing a new 
building code for the city of Bayonne, N. J., Jacob 
Hassmiller and Andrew Walsh have brought suit for 
$700 and interest from March 1, 1915, against the 
community. 


New Jersey Compensation Laws 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
of New Jersey are provided for in a measure now be- 
fore the State Legislature. The bill will broaden the 
present scope of compulsory insurance, and raises the 
scale of compensation to injured employers. 


Prohibit Wooden Exposure 
Profiting by its recent serious fire, Greenboro, Fla., 
proposes to in future prohibit within certain defined 
areas the further erection of “any structure having 
wooden exposure,” according to Town Clerk J. H. 
Wells. 
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Sought 


A direct appeal to members of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union to aid in 
extending present fire limits in cities of the United 
States and Canada was made by Secretary Frank H. 
Wentworth, of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

Addressing the brickmen at their recent convention 
in Toronto, Mr. Wentworth said in part: 

"The interests that fight all such extensions of fire 
limits will say that in excluding wood construction you 
are cleverly making jobs for yourselves. Do not dodge 
theissue. Meet it frankly. Point to Salem and Chelsea 
and the hardships of the working class in all such con- 
flagrations; point to the heavy fire tax you are sharing 
with all other citizens, and challenge the opponents of 
such measures to show an equal coincidence of selfish 
interest with the public good. "They cannot do it. In 
Boston I have closely watched such a fight—taken 
part in it. The men who fought the extension of the 
fire limits in Boston and, after the fight had gone against 
them, plotted with the city council to reverse their ac- 
tions at a secret meeting were not those seeking to 
construct buildings which would be a credit to the citv, 
but the contrary. Those who fought the common 
safety were not men who wished to build houses for 
themselves to live in, but men who wished to build 
houses for other men to live in, principally working- 
men and the families of workingmen. 

"Reputable builders have worked out beyond dis- 
pute the fact that a brick building costs but 10 or 15 
per cent more than a wooden building—upkeep consid- 
ered. The assertion that the working class cannot be 
adequately housed unless wooden construction is per- 
mitted is, therefore, untrue. I can produce in proof 
actual figures and responsible builders to bid on them. 
There is no excuse for the housing of the working 
class in wooden three-deckers, except that they pay for 
themselves in ten years out of the rents you pay—un- 
less you are turned into the streets by a fire, when the 
insurance companies complete your contract. If they 
don't burn in ten years they become an eyesore and 
disgrace to the city, ruining the land values of the en- 
tire neighborhood. Such buildings are not desirable 
nor legitimate investments, and in opposing their erec- 
tion you are rendering a worthy public service. The 
lumber interests will naturally be found in opposition. 
Their motive needs no explanation. They have re- 
cently appealed to the carpenters' unions to do the very 
thing I am suggesting to you—only on the opposite 
side. I dislike to see the working class divided, but 
perhaps you can win over the carpenters to a bigger 
outlook. They will get the inside work to do, anyhow 
—which is much pleasanter this zero weather. 
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Rates in Jersey City 

Contending that because of large additions to the 
fire-fighting equipment of Jersev City the fire hazard 
was considerably below what it was formerly, the 
authorities of the city are demanding lower insurance 
rates. To attain that end thev have called public meet- 
ings, inviting all citizens who feel they have been un- 
justly dealt with by the insurance companies to present 
their complaints supported with whatever evidence 
they possess. 

An effort to repeal the special law under which the 
fire insurance companies are operating in New Jersey 
will be made at the present session of the State Legis- 
lature. 

In defining their position the underwriters state that 
under the existing practice rates throughout the Com- 
monwealth are based upon exact hazards measured ac- 
cording to a definite schedule, and that it lies within 
the province of every property-owner to make his in- 
surance practically what he will, through so improving 
the defects in his building as to minimize the fire 
danger. 

Every risk in the State is rated strictly upon merit 
and no discrimination is permitted. Business men who 
have intelligently followed the workings of the in- 
surance companies in New Jersev find no fault there- 
with, and aside from the agitation in Jersey City there 
has been no criticism of their acts anywhere in the 
State. 


Would Co-operate With Underwriters 


Appreciating the good work performed by the in- 
surance interests in the inspection of properties and 
their insistence upon certain standards of protection 
as a prerequisite to granting insurance, J. P. Jackson, 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry in Pennsylvania, 
seeks closer co-operation efforts with the underwriters 
in reducing the fire hazard of the State. 

Addressing Louis Weiderhold, Jr., secretary of the 
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Underwriters Association of the Middle Department, 
under late date, Commissioner Jackson said: 

“Mr. Lew R. Palmer, chief inspector of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, has sent me your 
letter with the enclosed list of your fire reports. Mr. 
Palmer states that we are getting excellent co-operation 
from you in this matter. We sincerly hope that vou 
will go even further and make as complete and full 
reports to us where the conditions are not only dan- 
gerous with reference to mills, but also with reference 
to the escape of human beings in case of fire. If you 
will do this you will certainly be serving the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania well, and will at the same time, 
I believe, do much in your own behalf, as your con- 
tinuous and frequent reports to us of all places where 
human lives are at stake will result in our inspectors 
visiting such places and having improvements made. 
You understand that our inspectors not only are re- 
quired to look after fire escapes and exits, but also fire- 
fighting apparatus, the elimination of inflammable ma- 
terials, etc. Thus, when one of our inspectors. goes 
to a building, he not only carries out the requirements 
of the law to protect the workers, but at the same time 
does a very great work in reducing the hazards of fire. 

“T am writing this with great earnestness and hope 
that you will take it up immediately for the purpose 
of having your people all through the State at once 
put us in contact with every place where the fire hazards 
are great and the danger of human lives serious. I 
shall be interested to hear from you on this matter.” 


Frame Dwellings in the South 


Frame dwellings in the South have long proven un- 
profitable to the fire insurance companies, despite the 
25 per cent rate advance thereon applied about four 
years ago. While exact returns for 1915 are not yet 
available, it is generally agreed by underwriters that 
the class, "especially those with wood shingle roofs," 
will show as high a loss ratio as in former years. 
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UILDING education was the 
p paramount feature of the First 
American Complete Building 
Show held in Cleveland, February 16- 
26. A pronounced uplift in building 
ideals will be the direct result. Not 
only better and more attractive, but safer homes will 
feature the next year's building operations in the Sixth 
City. 

The show was advertised as “a ten-days’ college 
course for the man about to build.” It was more than 
that. Very considerably more. It was the experience 
of a lifetime cunningly assembled and displayed, with 
the most approved methods of construction, the most 
modern equipment, the most artistic finish, and the art 
of furnishment all brought down to the point of great- 
est utility and set attractively under the spotlight for 
the public benefit. 

Thousands of home-owners left the Coliseum with 
accurate understanding for the first time of just how 
far short of real efficiency they had fallen in the build- 
ing of their homes. Other thousands of prospective 
home builders carried away with them pointers which 
will be taken advantage of and which will add hundreds 
of dollars to the real value and comfort of their homes- 
to-be. For educationally the show was really complete. 

The homes which most of us were used to in our 
youthful days were just about as far short of the pres- 
ent-day ideal home as Darius Green’s flying machine 
was short of the latest perfected German fokker, ad- 
mitedly the premier man-of-war of the sky lanes. In 
every city in the country to-day are houses by the 
hundreds which represent the cast-out ideals of by- 
gone ages. And what is worse, they are yet being 
built along these same lines. 

But a new day is dawning for Cleveland home build- 
ing. It will dawn for other cities just as soon as 
equally complete building shows are offered for the 
public entertainment and education. The man who 
possesses sufficient ability to garner enough dollars 
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to build himself a dwelling place may safely be counted 
upon to display an equal comprehension of what goes 
to make a safe and sane modern home, once he has 
interestedly inspected such an exhibition as the Cleve- 
land show. 

Perhaps one of the most significant developments 
of the event was the award of the prize $500 for 
the best plan of a house guaranteed to be possible of 
building for $3,000. More than 300 house plans were 
submitted by architects. They came from all sections 
—from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. They represented all styles and 
materials. 

Dut the house that took first prize, impartiallv se- 
lected by a committee of disinterested architects, was 
a fire-resistent structure, to be built of hollow tile 
finished with stucco and roofed with slate! 

It has long been the contention of the advocates of 
frame building that an attractive and modernly equipped 
house of any clay product could not be built for any 
such price. In fact, it has been persistently declared 
that existing prices of clay products were prohibitive 
for the man of moderate means. And to a large ex- 
tent this impression yet exists in the public mind. 

This incident would seem effectively to refute it. 
For the estimates were checked over with exceeding 
care; it was determined bevond possible question that 
the house could be built for the amount named—in 
fact, no award was made upon any plan which upon 
careful and complete checking up was found to run 
bevond that figure in actual cost. 

The keenest interest was displaved in this plan. It 
was a revelation in a wav, for it knocked the popular 
impressions galley west. And it was a distinctly em- 
phatic boost for the use of fire-resistive materials. 

What is happening in Cleveland is in dircet line with 
the historv of clav product shows in Chicago. "These 
have been held at intervals there for a number of vears 
past. The result is that Chicago, due entirely to their 

(Continued on fage 125) 
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REACHING TAE PUBLIC 


The photograph above illustrates one of the many 
means The S-A-F-E is every day using to carry out 
its programme of public education to the economy of 
Safety First in building. 

This booth was maintained by The Safe in the 
Safety Exposition held last month in Cleveland under 
the auspices of the Industrial Commission of the State 
of Ohio. The visits of Governor Willis, of Ohio, and 
of President Wilson to Cleveland attracted thousands 
to the downtown districts and helped to give this show 
a record attendance. 

The space was taken by The Safe and all members 
invited to send in exhibits of their products. In this 
way an exceptionally representative display of Safe 
building materials was gathered together. These were 
tagged with signs describing their use, thus making 
each exhibit self-explanatory, although one of The 


Safe staff was on hand to answer questions and ex- 
pound the gospel of safety building. 

Above the large sign in the center was hung a 
500-watt nitrogen lamp, timed to flash every ten 
seconds, thus indicating a loss of $100.00 by fire 
throughout the country. This unique device attracted 
thousands to the booth, where other signs, materials 
and literature combined to “put over” The Safe idea. 

As an indication of the interest of the public in gen- 
eral, it may be stated that more than 10,000 pieces of 
Safe literature were taken by visitors. This matter 
was not handed out promiscuously, but was so placed 
that it had to be taken by the persons themselves. In 
this way a true idea was gained of the great number 
of persons interested in Safe homes. 

Of the literature distributed, more than 1,000 were 
copies of CONSTRVCTION. 


It has been the history of mankind throughout the 
ages that in order to create public sentiment, a senti- 
ment that is lasting and of importance, you must first 
have a principle for which the people can stand, a 
principle with a definite meaning; secondly, you must 
carry this message home to them. 


There must be built up against flimsy construction a 
solid wall of public sentiment. You must carry this 
message home to the people and teach them the value 
of your product. By moving forward in a compact 
organization of this kind you will accomplish great 
things for the increase of your trade. 
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HOUSES AT COMPLETE 


BUILDING SHOW 


HE lesson learned from the more than three hun- 
T dred drawings submitted in the Cleveland Art 
< Association's architectural competition, which was 
conducted in connection with the Complete Building 
Show, is that architects the country over favor the use 
of firesafe materials. 

A great majority of all the drawings submitted in 
this contest employed stucco or other fire-resisting 
materials for exterior finish. More uncertainty exists 
in the roofs, but the conventional methods of indicat- 
ing slate and tile leads to the conclusion that firesafe 


Drag 15 


Plans and elevations of the seven best designs sub- 
mitted in the Cleveland Art Association's competition 
in connection with the Complete Building Show at 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 16 to 26 1916. 
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ALL HOUSES DESIGNED TO COST $3000. 


SECOND TLOOR 


coverings also are popular with the designers. 

No material restrictions were placed upon the con- 
test, the designers being given a free hand in their . 
selection. Neither was any preference shown by the 
jury in selecting the prize designs, the design itself 
being the only consideration. 

In spite of this, only one of the prize designs is of 
lumber. 

The fact the contest drew designs from all parts 
of the country, from New Hampshire to California, 
is taken as fair indication of the sentiment among 
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FIRST PRIZE— Design by Olaf William Shelgren, Architect, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Architects, 


those of the architectural profession toward more per- 
manent materials, those which will serve to perpetuate 


their products for more than average short life of the 
present-day house. 


First Prize Design 


From about three hundred designs submitted, that 
of Olaf William Shelgren was chosen as the first prize 
winner. 

The palm thus goes to Buffalo, Shelgren being a 
member of the Buffalo Architectural Club and iden- 
tified with the office of Robert North, 1314 Prudential 
Building. He is prominently identified with the archi- 
tectural life of Buffalo and is president of the Sketch 
Club, composed of architects of that city. "The Bison 
City has many beautiful examples of Shelgren's work. 

"We selected Mr. Shelgren's design in preference 
to all others," said Chairman Charles S. Schneider, of 
the committee, "because, after an exhaustive study of 


S. C. Merrell and C. H. Dittmer 


Cleveland, Ohio 


the merits of each, we decided his best met the re- 
quirements of the contest from every point of view." 

The first prize house is indeed a model of compact-, 
ness. There is scarcely a single inch of space wasted ; 
vet provision is made for every necessity of a home 
of its size. 

The feature of the house is, of course, the elimina- 
tion of the entrance from the front of the house and 
the substitution of a large bay window, opening on 
three sides instead of the conventional porch. The 
ventilation of the big living room will make it livable 
the year round, providing a cool room in summer and 
an exceptionally light one for the long winter months. 

The dining room is a part, really, of the living room, 
making both available as one room in case of need. 
French doors open onto the porch, which, with the 
garden laid out artistically, as indicated, will make an 
admirable outdoor lounging place. 

The kitchen contains all the necessities of the culin- 
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THIRD PRIZE HOUSE—By H. W. Peebles and R. W. Hazlewood, Detroit, Mich. 
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Priest 


ary department. The stair arrangement provides an 
excellent short-cut from the working section of the 
house to the second story. 

The bed rooms are well laid out, providing a large 
family room, a good-sized guest room and a small 
room for children. Each contains good closet space, 
with a linen closet in the hall. 

The first prize house is of stucco, with a roof of green 
slate. The window and door frames are green, to 
blend with the roof. This color scheme will blend 
with any natural scenery which may surround the 


house and combine to make a perfect picture of an 
artistic home. 


Second Prize -Design 


Two Cleveland boys, S. C. Merrell and C. H. Ditt- 
mer, captured the second honors. They are of Charles 
S. Schneider’s staff and both are well known to the 
Cleveland fraternity. 

They chose stucco as their medium and produced a 
very beautiful little home for a small family. The re- 
cessed porch, for privacy, and the excellent arrange- 
ment of stairs are features of the first floor plan. The 
dining room is exceptionally large and well arranged for 
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the necessary furniture. The arrangement of the kit- 
chen leaves little to be demanded in point of conven- 
ience. 

The large family bed room and exceptionally ample 
linen closet are the features of a very good second 
story arrangement. 

With an arrangement of grounds, as shown in the 
drawing, this little home would be a credit to any com- 
munity. 

Third Prize Design 

Third honors fall to two Detroiters, H. W. Peebles 

and Richard W. Hazlewood, of 82 N. Elizabeth street, 
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FOURTH PRIZE HOUSE 
By 
Frederick J. Harburg 
Architect 


New York City 
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who present a very original design as their notion of 
what constitutes a model home for $3,000. 

The paved terrace across the front, with its narrow 
suspended covering, its big bay window and steep roof 
give a suggestion of a quaint old type, modernized for 
present-day use. 

The large hall, with the combined stairway, under 
which access is gained to the kitchen, are features of 
a good floor layout. Two large bedrooms and one 
small one for the maid or for use as a nursery dis- 
tinguish the sleeping portion. 

The garden is well arranged to give a sightly view 
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from the porch, which opens off the dining room. 
This house lends itself readily to the use of stucco, 
with dark roof and window trim, as shown. 


, 


Fourth Prize Design 
New York City claims fourth prize. This design 
is by Frederick J. Harburg, 94 West 162d street. He 
chose a Colonial type and evolved a very beautiful 
and livable home. His drawing shows excellent use 
of wide lap siding, which is growing in popularity. 
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FIFTH PRIZE HOUSE 
! » 
C. C. Tallman, Architect 
Auburn, N. Y. 


February, 1916 


The large kitchen and living room meet demands of 
present-day home builders, while the stairways are 
arranged to give the maximum of utility. The cross 
ventilation obtained in many of the rooms is an ex- 
cellent point. 

Pustairs a good-sized family bedroom has been pro- 
vided, with ample closet space for all average needs. 
The other chambers are well lighted and, with the 
ample windows, should be cool in the hottest weather. 

The arrangement of the grounds of this house is 
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worthy of study and faithful execution in building 
the house. The separate walks leading to the porch 
and the path stretching from the French doors in the 
living room through the garden provide a pretty vista. 


Fifth Prize Design 

Stucco on metal lath was chosen as the construction 
materials of the fifth prize design, which is by C. C. 
Tallman, 17 Dill street, Auburn, N. Y., whose product 
shows many originalities. 

The bay extending from ground to roof is the pre- 
dominent note of this little house's exterior. Inside 
a roomy living room with an inviting open fireplace 
suggest a home-like abode. "The large cold-room off 
the kitchen will please the lady-of-the-house. 

Despite the fact two large bed rooms are provided 
for, there is still ample room for a storage closet of 
ample size. 


The little entry provides room for a couple of chairs, 
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SIXTH PRIZE HOUSE 
By 


Henry P. Whitworth 
Architect 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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while the rear porch insures a lounging place for quite 
a party. | 
Sixth Prize Design 

Living and dining rooms are practically one in the 
plans of Henry P. Whitworth, 155 Carlyon Road, 
Cleveland, who captured the sixth prize. His house 
is of the cottage type and presents a beautiful exterior. 

Within, the open effect of the downstairs arrange- 
ment of this house gives the impression of a very much 
larger house than it actually is. The combined stair 
and entrance hall, with direct passage to the kitchen, 
show excellent use of the limited space available. 

A careful arrangement of the second story has re- 
sulted in three chambers, all of good size, with a con- 
veniently arranged bath. 

Hollow tile are specified as building materials. 


Seventh Prize Design 
Maurice Feather, 129 Langdon avenue, Watertown. 
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Mass., who obtained the seventh prize, has evolved a 
house of exceptionally interesting exterior. The plac- 
ing of the enclosed porch and entrance upon opposite 
sides of a front wing, the rather steep roofs and the 
single large chimney placed in the center of the build- 
ing give it the effect of bigness, which is a feature 
of this interesting design., 

The interior arrangement is good from every point 
of view, and the rooms, both downstairs and up, are 
large and well lighted and ventilated. 

This architect also chose stucco for his exterior 
finish, 


Other Designs 


The judges were favorably impressed with the 
other árawings shown. In fact, say the judges, it was 
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SEVENTH PRIZE HOUSE 
By 
Maurice Feather, Architect 


Watertown, Mass. 
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difficult to pick the winners and those for special men- 
tion from among more than fifty selected for consid- 
eration. They all embody many excellent features, 
which make them different“ from the average home. 


An effort is being made to create the Bureau of 
Fire Inspection as a branch of the New Jersey State 
Department of Labor. . 


West Hoboken, N. J., plans a municipal hall, in 
which among other departments of activity the fire 
alarm service will be housed. 
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WEATHER: 
Always warm in 
winter and cool in 
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HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 
MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Progressive Association Holds Interesting 
Convention at New York City 


The Hollow Building Tile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Amer- 


ica, with headquarters in the En- | 


gineers' Building, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, held their annual conven- 
tion, beginning January 25th, in 
the Hotel Claridge at New York 
City. 

Secretary Charles T. Harris is 
to be congratulated on the pro- 


gress achieved during the past 
vear, and the members of thé 
Association deserve praise for 


their foresight, which has resulted 
in a constructive program for the 
coming months, having as one 
noteworthy object the standardi- 


zation of the use of hollow tile in | 


building construction. 

A new committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials 
has been formed for the purpose 
of determining proper tests for 
hollow building tile, and arrange- 
ments have been made for exten- 
sive tests of the material in its 
various forms from the different 
clay fields of the country. 

Tile for floors, walls, partitions, 
and the fireproofing of metal struc- 
tural members will be tested for 
fire-resistance, conductivity, com- 
pression and absorption. The 
Ohio field has been chosen to 
start the work, and samples of 
tile made by members in that sec- 


tion from the different clay beds | 


located there will be submitted. 
These will be followed by tests 
of Eastern and Far Western 
products. 

This constitutes a splendid ad- 
vance step for furthering the in- 
terests of the structural terra cotta 
manufacturers. The industry to- 
day stands greatly in need of 
standard specifications and official 
knowledge of the product, which 
may be spread broadcast through 
the building fraternity for the pur- 
pose of proving the merits of hol- 


low tile when properly manufac- 
tured and used. 

The wise manufacturer who is 
not already a member of this As- 
sociation will lose no time in affiliat- 
ing himself with the H.B.T.M.A., 
in order to benefit from the ex- 


Secretary Charles T. Harris 


cellent work which it is doing for 
the industry. It is self-evident 
that when this work is accom- 
plished, membership in the Asso- 
ciation will constitute a guarantee 
of standard quality of products, 
and, while the expense at present 
is slight, those who will desire to 
come in after the good work has 
been done will have lost the 
chance and the advantages of 
ground-floor membership. 

It would seem that an admir- 
able method of procedure is being 
followed out by the careful collec- 
tion and collation of data regard- 
ing hollow building tile and the 
planning and carrying out of 
proper tests. This reliable in- 
formation, which can be presented 
to the building public and the 
makers of building laws and codes, 
is greatly to be desired and must 
result in a marked increased use of 
the product. 

The convention spirit may be 
characterized as that of "progress 
based on co-operation," and that 
good will which generally permeates 
concerted action was noticeably 
present. Mr. Harris was fortun- 


ate in having present, among 
others, such well-known speakers 
as Rudolph P. Miller, who after 
some twenty months of labor has 
just completed the New York Citv 
Building Code, and S. G. Webb, 
secretary of the Gypsum Indus- 
tries Association. 

Mr. Miller spoke of his work 
on the recently finished building 
code, which constitutes an article 
in the present number of Con- 
STRVCTION, and Mr. Webb pre- 
sented as his subject “The Higher 
Competition." The keynote of 
both speeches was “co-operation,” 
and both speakers brought out in 
admirable manner the utter foolish- 
ness and tremendous waste of en- 
ergy shown when men engaged in 


.one industry and having in mind 


one common purpose lose time and 
money in internal friction and 
fighting, when, by combining their 
strength and exerting their efforts 
towards the attainment of such 
laudable ends as each desires, one 
and all benefit in bringing. the 


common aim and purpose to 
quicker realization. 
The following members were 


present: 

H. F. Banfield, president of the 
Banfield Clay Co., Irondale, Ohio; 
H. H. Camp, president of the 
Camp Conduit Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. S. Renkert, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Paving 
Brick Co, Canton, Ohio; H. C. 
Downer, president of the Malvern 
Fire Clay Co., Malvern, Ohio; W. 
J. Burke, general manager Amer- 
ican Clay Products Co., New York 
City; J. J. Whitacre, vice-presi- 
dent Whitacre Fireproofing Co., 
Waynesburg, Ohio; H. H. Tits- 
worth, president The Clay Products 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; R. W. Al- 
lison, vice-president and general 
manager of sales, The National 
Fire Proofing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and J. A. Maahs, general manager 
The Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

In addition to the above, there 
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were present several visiting man- 
ufacturers of hollow tile and a 
number of others from member 
companies. 

The morning session was given 
up to reports of committees, fi- 
nancial statement of the past year's 
work and expenditures and a bud- 
get for the coming year. Following 
the afternoon program, there was 
an election of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which has in charge the 
work of the Association for the 
year 1916, as follows: R. W. 
Allison, representing the National 
Fire Proofing Co.; R. E. Whit- 
acre, representing the Whitacre 
Fireproofing Co.; J. A. Maahs, 
representing the Pennsylvania 
Fireproofing Co.; R. E. Greer, 
representing the Greer-Beatty Clay 
Co. H. H Titsworth, represent- 
ing the Clay Products Co.; B. C. 
Keeler, representing the Mason 
City Brick & Tile Co., and W. G. 
Demarest, representing the Rari- 
tan Clav Products Company. 


LUMBER RECOGNIZES 
FIREPROOFING 


The International Mill & Timber 
Company, Bay City, Mich., well- 
known manufacturers of “Sterling 
Homes,” has recently taken pos- 
session of its new fireproof hollow- 
tile, brick-faced office building, 
which covers an area of 100 x 100 
feet in size and is located next 
door to the mills of the company. 


REAL 


SPRINKLERS AND SAFE 
SCHOOLS 


The current number of the Au- 
tomatic Sprinkler Diffuser is 
devoted wholly to schools, and 
after mentioning recent fires in 
such buildings cites a number of 
fire chiefs, school superintendents, 
boards, and other authorities who 
most heartily bemoan the various 
disasters and in their strong in- 
dorsement of sprinklers say, that 
‘af’? such structures had been 
equipped with this practical device, 
they would to-day be serving their 
communities and safeguarding the 
lives of its children. Statistics 
show that schools and colleges 
burn up faster than flour mills, 
packing establishments, textile 
mills, furniture manufactories and 
many other industrial buildings 
which fire insurance companies 


consider more than ordinarily 
hazardous. Still schools and col- 
leges are not ranked among the 
"special hazards," which is a class- 
ification merited by their fire 
record. 

In a period of six vears, schools 
and colleges were number thirteen 
in the list of rapidly burning 
classes; flour mills, number fifteen ; 
packing establishments, number 
seventeen; textile mills, number 
eighteen; furniture manufactories, 
number twenty. Considering the 
lesser rate of burning, all of them 
are safer places than schools. In 
answer to the natural query as to 
why the public does not hear more 
of such catastrophes, the Diffuser 
offers the logical reply that since 
the Collinwood fire, where 170 
little children and teachers were 
incinerated, and excepting that of 
Peabody, which resulted in the 
death of 21 little girls, 85 per cent 
of such blazes have taken place 
when classes were not in session. 

During 1915, 260 school and col- 
lege buildings burned, at a loss 
amounting to 95. 400.000 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE DOOR 
RELEASE 


The necessity for a more rapid 
and dependable “automatic” device 
for the operation of fire doors, 
and the knowledge that the 
methods heretofore employed were 
antiquated in the function of de- 
tecting fire, led to the invention 
of the “Automatic” Fire Door Re- 
lease, a very simple, clever and 
substantial device operated by 
what is known as the “rate of 
rise” in atmospheric changes. 

Air, being most sensitive to 
changes of temperature, was chosen 
as the medium for operating the 
new device. Air is constant, ab- 
solutely dependable, and will ex- 
pand or contract instantlv, and 
without lag, approximately one 
four-hundredth of its volume for 
each rise or fall of one degree 
Fahrenhejt. A rapid rise of tem- 
perature accompanies every fire 
and it is this "rate of rise" that 
operates the Automatic“ Fire 
Door Release. 

Temperature is ever changing up 
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or down. The rate of change 
varies under different conditions. 
For all local conditions influenced 
by such as lighting, heating and 
various manufacturing processes, 
wherein heat is employed, there is 
a readily determined maximum of 
“rate of rise.” 

But the “rate of rise" caused by 
the occurrence of a fire is many 
times greater than that caused by 
any normal condition. The "Au- 
tomatic" Fire Door Release is not 
affected by the normal changes of 
atmosphere—it is self-compensat- 
ing, which is to say that it au- 
tomatically adjusts itself to all 
normal changes of temperature. 

The difference between the 
normal “rates of rise" is what 
causes the device to operate; for 
the initial temperature has not 
the slightest effect upon the de- 
vice, because it works only when 
the temperature rises faster than 
the rate at which it is set, and 
for which it compensates. 

The action of the release in the 
event of fire is as follows: The 
rapid rise of temperature causes 
an immediate expansion of air in 
the air chamber, which acts upon 
the mechanism within the case, 
causing the weight release lever 
to trip, the cord to pass freely 
through the pulley of the door 
weight, allowing the door to close. 
The release operates when the 
rate of temperature increase is 
abnormal, as under fire conditions, 
or at the rate of 15 degrees or 
more per minute. This minimum 
rate of 15 degrees was approved 
^as the result of years of public 
service. The release can be read- 
ily applied to any fire door, shut- 
ter or other fire stop or emer- 
gency control. By its quickness 
and positive action it offers as- 
sured protection from spread of 
fire through fire wall openings. 
Proper tests have proven that this 
device will release a fire stop from 
an incipient fire 25 feet distant in 
less than one minute. 

When a rise of temperature 
equal to 15 degrees or more within 
one minute occurs, the air in Air 
Chamber No. 76 expands, exert- 
ing pressure on Diaphragm No. 43 
through Air Tubing No. 55, push- 
ing out Diaphragm Punger No. 45. 
This movement of plunger disen- 
gages Leverage System Nos. 13, 
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12, 14 and 15, allowing operating 
Lever Shaft No. 6 to rotate in 
response to weighted end of same, 
disengaging Leverage System Nos. 
3 and 4 and Release Operating 
Lever Shaft No. 10, which releases 
Cord Ring No. 41, to which fire 
opening contro] is attached. 


Cum To Reset PIEM — 


After the release has been oper- 
ated, wait a few moments for the 
air in the Air Chamber No, 76 to 
equalize with the atmosphere bv 
means of Compensating Vent No. 
59. Then if Reset Hand Lever 
No. 7 be raised the Reset Shaft 
No. 9 and Locking Lever No, 3, 
which are attached, are thrown in- 
to engaged position. Drop Reset 
Hand Lever No. 7 to its normal 
position and Cord Ring No. 4I 
can then be placed in the fork of 
weighted Release Lever No. 8. 


Compensating Feature 
The air in Air Chamber No. 76 


is kept at atmospheric pressure 
under locai changes of tempera- 
ture through the medium of Com- 
pensating Vent No. 59, which is 
calibrated to permit rise in tem- 
perature of less than 15 degrees 
per minute to occur without pro- 
ducing pressure enough in Dia- 
phragm No. 43 to move Plunger 
No. 45. When rise in temperature 
of 15 degrees or more per minute 
takes place, then the pressure in 
Diaphragm No. 43 builds up be- 
yond relief capacity of Compensat- 
ing Vent No. 59, causing release 
to operate as above described. 

The “Automatic” Fire Door Re- 
lease is put out by the “Auto- 
matic” Sprinkler Company of 
America, with executive offices 
at 123 William Street, New 
York, and has received the ap- 
proval of the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories, the Department of La- 
bor, State of New York, Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of New 
Jersey, and the Fire Department 
of the city of New York. 
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“FISKLOCK”-“TAPESTRY” 
BRICK 


Hardoncourt—Fiske Patents 

Fiske & Company, Inc., of New 
York and Boston, the concern 
which put “Tapestry” brick on 
the national map has recently 
brought out an ingenious and 
highly practical innovation in brick 
to which they have given the 
trade- marked name of “Fisklock.” 
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“Fisklock”-“Tapestry” brick is 


not hollow tile —it is an inter- 
locking channel brick, the inven- 


tion of Arthur Hardoncourt, Jr., 


chief engineer of Fiske & Com- 
pany, Inc. Its construction pro- 
vides a double, hollow wall with 
a brick face, consisting of two 
solid masonry walls each of three 
inches thickness. These double 
walls are separated by a two-inch 
air space, but bound inseparably 
together by webs made integral 
with the brick itself, thus making 


every brick both a “header” and 


a “stretcher,” permitting the erec- | 


‘tion of corners, window jambs, 
arches, belt courses, ornamental 
panels, etc., etc., with solid "Tap- 


estrv" brick of the same color. | 


“Fisklock” walls have nearly twice 


the strength of solid walls con- . 


structed of common brick, <A 
most unique feature possessed by 
this late originality in the Fiske 
products is its absolute imper- 


viousness to dampness, as it is | cause the walls are vermin-prvof. 


a well-known fact that moisture 


traverses a brick wall through the | 


mortar joints, which are porou:. 
"Fisklock" itself has no continu- 
ous mortar joints through the wall, 
either horizontally or vertically. 
There is no possibility of mois- 


ture "striking through." Where 
solid “Tapestry” brick is used 
around windows, doors, etc, a 


small amount of waterproofing on 


of the solid brick- 


inside 
work is desirable because of the 
"through" mortar joints at these 


the 


points. The solid double walls 
in “Fisklock” construction, sep- 
arated by closed air cells, provide 
maximum heat cold insulation. 
These air cells are horizontal and 
eliminate internal air circulation 
caused by the up-and-down drafts 
which are common within most 
hollow walls. Tests made by the 
engineers of Columbia University 
show that the heat transmission 
through "Fisklock" walls is con- 
siderably less than that which per- 
meates through walls of solid 
brick, and the saving in heating 
bills is therefore increased.  Be- 
cause of these remarkable heat- 
insulating qualities a "Fisklock" 
house is made warmer in winter 
and cooler during the summer 
months. Another feature wrought 
bv “Fisklock” brick is proper sani- 
tation in the highest degree, be- 


| 


"Fisklock" construction offers 
the lowest fire risk. There is 
nothing that can burn—no frame, 
boarding, furring or paper—not 
even lath, because the plaster is 
applied directly upon the inside 
wall “Fisklock” is made of hard- 
burned clay, which in the brick 
kiln has already been subjected to 
a greater degree of heat than is 
possible in any ordinary confla- 
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gration. The insurance on a 
"Fisklock" house is but two-thirds 
that of a similar structure built 
of wood. Painting expense 1s 
permanently eliminated because the 
exterior walls require no atten- 
tion either in this way or in other 
repairs, for the reason that they 
never are subjected to rot, disin- 
tegration, settling, or any of the 
ills constantly manifested in wood 
structures. Because of these facts, 
the cost of maintenance and de- 
preciation is reduced to the veriest 
minimum. In beauty a Fisk- 
lock" house possesses all the ar- 
tistic characteristics of the highest 
grade of modern face brick—in 
shape, size, texture and color, and 
it employs the same interesting 
texture and color of mortar Joints. 


Details of Construction 


The construction of a "Fisk- 
lock" house is a verv simple mat- 
ter. But three kinds of brick are 
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required Fisklock, a few solid 
“Tapestry” brick to match, and 
some common brick for "backing 
up" the solid brick. With these 
three units the bricklayer can 
carry out all the details of ordi- 
nary brick construction, such, for 
instance, as corners, window open- 
ings, panels, soldier courses, row- 
lock courses, gable ends, flat and 
circular arches, and so on. 

In bonding to secure the maxi- 
mum advantages "Fisklock" should 
be laid in “running” bond. Other 
bonds, such as English, Flemish 
or Dutch, may be secured by using 
solid “Tapestry” brick headers, 
but this introduces considerable 
extra expense and the likelihood 
of “through” mortar joints. 

Because of its freedom from 
“through” mortar -joints—an ab- 
solutely novel and practical fea- 
ture in brick construction—fur- 
ring and lathing are unnecessary 
on the inside of the walls. The 
plastering may be applied directly 
on the brickwork, thereby elim- 
inating fire risk and the chance 
for vermin. 

“Fisklock” brick construction re- 
quires no waterproofing ether than 
that which is applied on the back 
of the solid brickwork around win- 
dow and door openings or wher- 
ever there are “through” mortar 
joints by reason of solid brick be- 
ing used. As in the case of any 
good masonry house, careful caulk- 
ing should be done around win- 
dow and door openings in order 
to prevent transmission of water 
through the open crevices. This 
can easily be accomplished from 
the front and back of the walls 
before the staff beads and plaster- 
ing are put in place. 

It is preferable that second- 
story floor beams should be hung 
on iron hangers, as required for 
8-inch walls by the building codes 
of many cities. The continuity of 
“Fisklock” construction should not 
be interrupted by cutting the 
beams into the walls. Where the 
latter is done it is necessary to 
cut the “Fisklock” and fill in be- 
tween the beams with solid brick. 
This introduces the liability of 
“through” mortar joints and neces- 
sitates the use of waterproofing at 
such points. 

Those wishing complete details 
of this new conception in brick 
will be interested in "'Fisklock"- 
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"Tapestry" brick, a descriptive 
booklet containing numerous de- 
tall drawings and other illustra- 
tions showing the adaptability of 
"Fisklock" brick to any of the 
situations ordinarily occupied by 
common brick. This booklet may 
be had from the Boston office of 
Fiske & Company, Inc., at 25 
Arch Street, or the New York of- 
fice, at 40 West 32d Street. 


POMEROY HEAVY GAUGE HOL- 
LOW METAL FIRE RETARD- 
ANT WiNDOWS FOR STREET 

FRONTS 


In spite of the millions spent 
yearly for fire-fighting and fire-pre- 
vention apparatus, systems and 
methods, the conflagration risk is 
an increasing hazard on property in 
all large cities. It has been demon- 
strated disastrously, time after 
time, that even a so-called 'ffire- 
proof" building—or at least its con- 
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THE STEADY SUBSCRIBER 


How dear to our heart is the 
steady subscriber, who pays in 
advance without skipping a year; 

Who takes out his money and of- 
fers it gladly, and casts round 
the office a halo of cheer, 

Who never says, “Stop it, I can- 
not afford it," or "Getting more 
papers each week than I read," 

jut always says, "Send it, the 
whole office likes it, in fact it is 
one indispensable need." 

[flow welcome his check or his 
crisp U. S. dollars; how he 
makes our heart throb and our 
eves fairly dance. 

We outwardly thank him, we in- 
wardly bless him—the steady. 
subscriber who pays in advance. 

—Revised version of lines by F. 
N. in National Food Magazine. 


tents—cannot resist the sweep of a 
conflagration. | 

Fire-extinguishing and fire-pre- 
vention apparatus within a building 
have been brought to such a high 
degree of refinement and 
dependability that the in- 
ternal fire risk 1s—or can 
be—minimized. But less 
attention has been paid to 
protective means for mini- 
mizing the external fire 
‘hazard. 

True, good fire-retardant 
windows have come into 
quite general use for pro- 
tecting the sides and rear 
of buildings from fire in 
adjacent structures. And 
their effectiveness has been 
repeatedly demonstrated 
under the most severe tests. 

In spite, however, of the 
fact that conflagrations of 
recent years have repeated- 
ly proved that even a city 
street of ordinary width 1s 
no obstacle in the path 
of destruction, street-front 
windows are neglected in 
the protective measures, 
though the other exposures 
of the building may be pro- 
tected by hollow metal win- 
dows and wire glass. 

One reason for this 
* neglect is found in the 
j prejudice, on the part 

of owners and tenants, 
S against polished wire 
glass in street front 
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openings. Another reason lies in 
the difficulty of finding a fire-retar- 
dant window suitable for street 
fronts. 

As to the first objection, this 
point has been vastly exaggerated. 
Certainly wire glass in street-front 
windows is no more objectionable 
to those within than wire glass in 
side or rear windows. No one but 
an expert can discover any differ- 
ence in the light-giving capacity of 
polished wire glass and clear plate 
glass. And the wire itself in the 
glass soon ceases to be noticeable. 

The second, and the only legiti- 
mate, objection to fire retardant 
windows for street exposures 1S 
now removed by the introduction 
of the Pomeroy Heavy Gauge 
Window, designed specifically to 
combine with maximum fire retar- 
dant qualities the rich and dig- 
nified appearance demanded in a 
street window. 

In all essentials, this Heavy 
Gauge Double Hung Window fol- 
lows the standard Pomeroy prac- 
tice, which considers a window 
as a permanent feature of a build- 
ing, properly to be expected to 
have a life equal to that of the 
building itself. In refinement of 
design and workmanship it repre- 
sents the summation of almost 
twenty years devoted exclusively 
to fire window construction. 

In its manufacture, costly spe- 
cial dies are used for all punch- 
ing, assuring absolute uniformity. 
The bending and moulding of the 
metal are done on heavy special 
machines which give sharp clean- 
cut work without injury to the 
material. Where other manufac- 
turers use rivets, Pomeroy Win- 
dows are electrically welded. 

All parts are made in quantities, 
absolutely interchangeable. They 
are then assembled by expert win- 
dow workers, properly squared 
and trued up, and finished as 
rugged, rigid units. 

While the strength of this win- 
dow is such that replacement of 
parts is not anticipated, vet all 
wearing parts have been made to: 
be easily and quickly replaceable. 

Ordinarily, the material used 1s 
heavily galvanized sheet steel 
about three times the weight of 
that used in the best regular La- 
beled Underwriters’ Window. The 
added strength and rigidity thus 
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assured must appeal to architects 
and owners. 

On order, however, this win- 
dow can be made in heavy gauge 
copper or bronze, thus furnishing 
all the embellishment needed for 
the most handsome building front. 

The standard construction uses 
single-light sash. The style can be 
changed on order, however, to ac- 
commodate two or more lights per 
sash, by muntin bar construction. 
Either polished wire glass or clear 
plate glass can be used, though 
obviously wire glass is the only 
safe fire retardant to use. The 
window can be furnished glazed or 
unglazed, as desired. 

Silent and easy operation is as- 
sured by making the sash run in 
smoothly finished zinc- or brass- 
lined grooves. The workmanship 
is such, both in machining and as- 
sembling, as to keep the channels 
straight and clear and uniform in 
cross-section. And the construc- 
tion 1s so rigid that distortion and 
resultant binding are impossible. 

As to weather qualities, the 
Pomeroy Heavy Gauge Window 1s 
bevond all criticism. The details 
presented here show clearly the 
precautions taken to assure sus- 
tained tightness without impairing 


the ease of operation. Weather- 
stripping will never be needed 
where this window 1s installed. 


Its construction is a guarantee 
against drafts, waste of heat, and 
the sifting in of dust and dirt. 

One very attractive feature of 
the Pomeroy Heavy Gauge Win- 
dow is that all surfaces, except the 
interior of the meeting rails, are 
open and accessible and easilv 
painted. Each window is given a 
heavy coat of protective metal 
paint before shipment. 

The Pomeroy Heavy Gauge 
Window is designed to take the 


place of the copper-kalameined 
construction so often used for 
street-front structures. As com- 


pared with the latter, this Pome- 
roy Window is lower in first cost 
and, because of its greater dura- 
bility, it will also prove lower in 
last cost. 

This window is equipped, on or- 
der, with the Stevens patent auto- 
matic closing device, for which 
this company is exclusive licensee. 
This type of device marks a dis- 
tinct advance over all previous 
practice and is the one demanded 
by the New York State Labor Law 
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HOW'S THIS FOR 
CO-OPERATION !! 


At the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of 
American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, held in New York city 
last December, a tax of three- 
quarters of a cent on every barrel 
of cement was levied. This will 
create a fund of $700,000, which it 
was voted to apply to national ad- 
vertising of the advantages of 
concrete in all construction work. 
Have you noticed in reading your 
Saturday Evening Post some of 
the full-page displays with the 
slogan Concrete for Permanence” 
at the bottom? You have, eh! 
Well, every single page of such 
advertising costs not one cent less 
than $5,000 for one issue! The 
concrete men know the worth of 
advertising. Instead of closing 
their ears and running away from 
advertising they reach out for it 
with warm, welcoming smiles and 
pleading, outstretched arms. Let 
some of their brothers who manu- 
facture other firesafe materials 
and devices take serious notice. 
I have often thought that a ma- 
jority of the prominent men in the 
cement business must be college fel- 
lows—for if there is one thing the 
college lad knows the value of, it is 
team work, the strength of as- 
sociated effort, the idea of all for 
one and one for all, the putting 
of his body, mind and soul into 
a concerted effort with other men 
for the attainment of one end, 
one common purpose for the good 
of all. Nuf sed! 


requirements. The gold medal of 
the American Museum of Safetv 
was awarded the company on one 
of its standard windows equipped 
with this device. 

The field of application of the 
Pomeroy Heavy Gauge Window 
is wherever maximum fire protec- 
tion 1s sought in connection «with 
the best mechanical and architec- 
tural features. Properly coming 
within this field are high-class of- 
fice, loft and store buildings, 
hotels and apartment houses. 

While designed particularly for 
street-front exposures where archi- 
tectural embellishment is sought, 
yet the merits of this win- 
dow recommend it for use even on 
side and rear exposures in a build- 
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ing erected to conform with the 
highest standards. Its slightly 
higher first cost is but an insur- 
ance against window depreciation 
and an assurance that the win- 
dows will at least last as long as 
the building. 

Descriptive matter on this new 
window, and full-sized details with 


specifications and prices will be 
furnished on application to the 
S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York 
City. 

The design and manufacture of 
fire-retardant windows is a spec- 
laltv to which the company has 
given some twenty years of con- 
centrated attention. The present 
Pomeroy line includes twenty- 
seven standard types of hollow 
metal fire-retardant windows, be- 
sides hollow metal sectional fire- 
retardant partitions. 

The company invites an oppor- 
tunity to work with architects, en- 
gineers and contractors in the so- 
lution of all window problems— 
placing its experience and facilities 
at their service in securing maxi- 
mum fire-retardant efficiency. 


The Third National Exposition 
of Safety and Sanitation will take 
place at the Grand Central! Palace, 
New York City, during the week 
of April 17, 1916. 
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FIRESAFE ACTIVITIES 


February 8-10, Illinois Clay 
Products Association at Hotel 
Jefferson, Peoria, Ill. 

February 9-10, Oregon Clay 
Workers Association at Hotel AI- 
banv, Albany, Ore. 

February 12-19, Ninth Chicago 
Cement Show at the Coliseum and 
Armory, Chicago, Ill. 

Februarv 14-17, Annual Conven- 
tion of American Concrete In- 
stitute at the Auditorium Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill. 
February 15-18, Second Na- 
tional Conference on Concrete 


Road Building, Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

February 16-26, Complete Build- 
ing Show at Coliseum, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

February 17-18, Annual Con- 
vention of American Concrete 
Pipe Association at Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. | 

February 17-19, National Build- 
ers Supply Association, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 21-24, American Ce- 
ramic Societv, Cleveland, Ohio, 

February 21-26, National Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 22-25, American Road 
Builders’ Association at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

February 23-24, Western On- 
tario Clav Workers’ Association 
at London, Ont. 

February 29-March 4, Tenth 
Annual Mi-West Cement Show at 
Omaha, Neb. 


CEMENT SHOW LIKELY TO BE 
A BIG SUCCESS 


This year’s mammoth Cement 
Show at Chicago on February 12 
to I9 gives everv indication of 
terminating a greater success than 
ever before achieved. The Ce- 
ment Products Exhibition Com- 
pany has in past years worked to 
gather together a display of ma- 
terials which would reveal the 
widest possibilities of concrete. 
But this year’s exhibition will be 
devoted entirely to ideas regard- 
ing the whole range of uses to 
which concrete is applicable, and 
the forces back of the exhibition 
will be constituted in an especially 
large number of co-operating ce- 
ment companies. 

The Cement Show will have five 
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grand divisions: (1) roads, streets 
and alleys; (2) structural and dec- 
orative possibilities of concrete: 
(3) opportunities for the rural 
contractor; (4) the making of 
high-grade units with modern fac- 
ings; (5) tests of full-size cylin- 
ders to prove the value of good as 
against poor concrete, and clean as 
against dirty material. 

Each year shows greater de- 
mands upon cement for decora- 
tive designs; for which reason it 
is likely close interest will be mani- 
fested in the division devoted to 
structural and decorative work. 

An interesting feature will be 
an exhibition of photographs and 
charts showing the reconstruction 
work upon the recently destroved 
plant, revealing much 
stronger construction at present 
than that which characterized the 
old structures. 

There will also be numerous 
photographs of the Salem confla- 
gration, and the mammoth build- 
ing of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company, whose weave-shed is 
the largest in the world. 

Twenty-six cement companies 
have co-operated to make this 
year's Cement Shaw “the biggest 
and best ever." 


PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN 
CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


The American Concrete Institute 
will hold its annual convention in 
Chicago on February 14, 15, 16 
and 17. This will permit those 
members attending an opportunitv 
to visit the Cement Show and 
some of the gatherings of other 
organizations convening in Chi- 
cago during the same period. Be- 
cause of the desire of the direc- 
tors of the American Concrete In- 
stitute to co-operate as much as 
possible with other bodies devot- 
ing their efforts to concrete work, 
the program has not as yet been 
completely decided upon. 

The institute will hold its ses- 
sions mornings and evenings. It 
is probable that joint sessions with 
other organizations will take place 
during some of the afternoons. 
The evening of February 16 has 
been set for the annual banquet. 

The following papers have been 
arranged, in addition to committee 
reports: 

W. P. Anderson — The Design 
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of Reinforced Concrete Buildings. 

Wm. M. Acheson— The Essen- 
tial Features for the Construction 
of Concrete Highways. 

D. A. Abrams— Tests of Sands 
for Concrete. 

Wm. C. Archer—The Operatio 
of the New York Workmen's 
Compensation Law to Date. 

Burtis S. Brown—Recent Tests 
of Reinforced Concrete Columns. 

J. M. Braune—Tests of Con- 
crete Materials at Cincinnati. 

Chas. C. Brown—How Shall a 
Rational Specification for Gravel 
Concrete be Developed? 

Edward D. Boyer—Swimming 
Pools. 

Frank H. Fay—Concrete Con- 
duits for Fall River, Mass. 

P. P. Furber—Requirements of 
Building Codes for Columns and 
the Design of Columns, 

W. W. Horner—The Design of 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete 
Sewers. 

W. K. Hatt—The Genesis of 
Reinforced Concrete Construction. 

II. L. Lowman—An Interpreta- 
tion of the New Standard Build- 
ing Contract Documents, 

Lamar Lyndon — The Design 
and Construction of the New Dam 
and Reservoir at Austin, Tex. 

J. H. Libberton The Durability 
of Concrete Pipe. 

Maynard & Baker—Concrete on 
the Massachusetts State Farm. 

Moore & Fuller—Tests Showing 
Continued Deformation under 
Constant Load. 

Coleman Meriwether—The Man- 
ufacture and Use of Reinforced 
Concrete Pipe. 

Ridgway & Goodwin — Novel 
Methods of Concrete Construc- 
tion on the New Subways in 
New York. 

George A. Rankin—The Nature 
of Portland Cement. 

Clifford Richardson — Concrete 
Foundations for Heavy Traffic 
Street Pavements. 

Frank Raschig—Concrete Via- 
ducts. 

C. W. Simpson— The Construc- 
tien of the New Concrete Viaducts 
on the Lackawanna Railroad. 

Earl D. Smith—Tests of Large 
Size Concrete Slabs, 

Ralph A. Sherwin—Forms for 
Concrete. 

R. D. Stubbs—Pavements. 

George Sampson — The Rein- 
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forced Concrete Water Tower at 
Middleboro, Mass. 

Wilson Fitch Smith—Methods 
of Construction at the Kensico 
Dam. Catskill Water Supply, New 


York city. 
Charles Upham—The Construc- 
tion of the DuPont Concrete 
Boulevard, 


H. S. Van Acoyoc—The Con- 
struction of the Toronto- Hamilton 
Highway by Day Labor. 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS MAN- 
UFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 


The program of the convention 
of the Iowa Clay Products Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to be held 
January 31 to February 5 at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, shows 
a most promising and instructive 
list of subjects. The following 
speakers have been arranged for, 
some of whom will present more 
than one paper: 

A. V. Blenheimer, of the Bu- 
reau of Standards and director of 
the New York State School of 
Clavworking and Ceramics; 

Dr. G. C. Mars, department of 
service of the  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick Company; 

H. W. Wagner, M. E., Iowa 
Engineering Experiment Station, 
Ames, Jowa; 

M. P. Cleghorn, Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, Iowa 
State College; 

Matt L. King, secretary of the 
Permanent Buildings Society of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa; 

D. T. Farnham, Homer F. Stan- 
ley and several others are to 
present papers. 

An indication of the progressive 
spirit of Iowa is shown when it 
is mentioned that the legislature 
voted a special appropriation so 
that the college would have proper 
funds with which to attract to 
this convention speakers of prom- 
inence. 

On February 2 the business ses- 
sions of the Permanent Buildings 
Society will take place. Mr. Matt 
I, king is the secretary of the so- 
ciety. In connection with this item 
a number of courses dealing with 
farm subjects have been planned 
for the week beginning January 31 
at the Iowa State College. One 
course will deal with the proper 
construction of permanent farm 
buildings. 
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CEMENT MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION REGRGANIZES 


At their annual meeting last 
December 13, the concerns back 
of the Association of American 
Portland Cement Manufacturers 
wrought a complete reorganization, 
determining upon a year of in- 
creased activities, part of which 
will be an aggressive campaign to 
increase the use of their product, 


to establish higher ethics in all 
branches of cement work, and to 
develop new uses for cement. In 
future, the principal office of the 
organization will be at Chicago 
instead of Philadelphia, a move 
which will be made very shortly. 
Besides the Chicago headquarters 
the association proposes to oper- 
ate an important office in New 
York, and several other cities will 
also be used in the same way in 
order to adequately cover the 
country, 

These increased activities have 
made necessary a new office—that 
of general manager—and Mr. J. 
P. Beck, publicity manager for the 
Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, has been elected to the post. 
Mr. Deck has successfully man- 
aged several of the Chicago Ce- 
ment Shows as well as exhibi- 
tions in New York, Pittsburgh and 
Kansas City. Mr. Beck was also 
secretary of the National Confer- 
ences on Concrete Road Building. 

Many changes have been ef- 
fected in the other offices. B. F. 
Affleck, president of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, is pres- 
ident of the new organization. F. 
W. Kelley, president of the Held- 
erberg Cement Company, is first 
vice-president. Richard Hardy, 
president of the Dixie Portland 
Cement Companv, is second vice- 
president. G. S. Brown, presi— 
dent of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company, is treasurer. J. J. 
Matthes, treasurer of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company, is as- 
sistant treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Percy II. Wilson has re- 
signed the secretarvship of the as- 
sociation. IIis post has not as 
vet been filled. L. R. Ferguson 
remains as assistant secretary. 

An advisory committee has been 
formed consisting of J. R. Morron, 
G. S. Brown, E. M. Young, J. B. 
Lober and B. F. Affleck. 
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HIGHER PRICES 
Will Not Prevent Your Building 
S-A-F-E 
If you will investigate 


“BOSTWICK TRUST LOOP” 


Your Home is Known by 


INA ECT TOU ET AGER dn u 


the Company it Keeps 


The selection of a site is all important. 


When you buy, rent or sell real estate 
of any kind our services will help. 


Our three offices offer unusual facili- 
ties to every client. 


GENERAL REAL ESTATE 


PIETRA DP HADHD CEA 


METAL LATH - 


Main Office: 


It Will Give Extra Strength of Re-enforcement, 
Will Save You Money in Building and Money 
in Plastering 


Write Us, Say HOW?“ 
THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., Niles, O. 
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One-half of a Brick REYNOLDS 


A 
OE IRE UNDERWRITE 


SHINGLES 


TEST ED by the Underwriters laboratories under 

T standard tests, Reynolds Shingles have 
proven themselves worthy of classification as fire 
preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of granu- 
lated slate, granite, etc., and they positively will not 
ignite from flying sparks or brands. Where fire 
originates inside the buiiding they have a marked 
blanketing influence. 

We call them “Safety First” because they protect 
from rain or storms, from heat or cold and from the 
common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt Shingles 
and you will make no mistake in insisting on 
Reynolds Shingles. 


Ground Floor, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


East Cleveland, 13592 Euclid Avenue 
Lakcwood, Corner Belle & Detroit Ave. 
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You not only need brick for 
your Building Operation 
but you must bave them 
when you want them. 

We have anticipated the 
demands of a growing city. 
Every year we increase 
our output and our service 
equipment. 

We are now prepared for 


1916 BUSINESS. 


The Farr Brick Co. 
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If your dealer cannot supply 
you write the factory. 


A. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 
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Ad 


POPULAR HOMES OF CHARACTER - 
A new book, illustrating 25 of our latest and best House Designs 
which have proven to be most popular. Enclose 25c., coin or 
stamps with this ad and book will be sent to you at once prepaid. = 

The John Henry Newson Company E 

ARCHITECTS 
1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
We plan Homes of Character, for 
home builders, all over the world. 
Give us a general idea of your require- 
ments and we will offer suggestions 
without cost or obligation. 
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We 


THE LAKE ERIE 
BUILDERS’ 
SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


wish to announce to their 
patrons and the trade 
that they are now better 
equipped than ever before 
to take care of their 
wants in the building 


material line. 
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& T FIREPROOF 
Doors & Windows 


Constructed under the Super- 


vision of the Underwriters 
Laboratories 


See Our Exhibit at 


The Complete Building Show 


The Riester & Thesmacher Co. 
Sheet Metal Specialists 
1512 to 1526 West 25th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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F. Milton Dyer, Architect 


Artistic Walls 
Need Not Be Expensive 


The low cost of itself is no recommendation 
but consider the artistic and unusual effects 
and the wide range of interior decoration made 


possible by 


Excelsior 
Caen Stone Cement 


In appearance it cannot be distinguished from the genu- 
ine Caen Stone of France. It has the same restful buff 
j tone and the same feeling. 

Yet Excelsior Caen Stone can be applied to any interior 
surface as readily as plaster and at a cost only slightly 
greater. 

Catalog in Sweet's Ask for sample panels 


The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 
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CARBIDE FIREPROOF PAINT 
(Patented) 


CANNOT BE BURNED 


mmu oiii MUN 


For Bungalow, Mansion 
ur Castle ofa Ki in Iel 
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Composed of the most refractory materials 
known to science and formed at a tempera- 
ture that fuses ordinary clay products, it is 
fire, acid, gas, and chemical fume proof. 


CARBIDE FIREPROOF PAINT 


TIL M 


CA | MAL 
à Forest City 
* | Paints and 


will adhere to galvanized iron, tin and zinc 
and protects 


METAL 
CONCRETE 
PLASTER 
WALL BOARD 
CANVAS AND  : 
WOOD 


From Fire, Acid, Water and Fumes 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE EAST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS AT $2 PER GALLON 


E. R. STOWELL 
ODFN, MICHIGAN 
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- NL, 
BARKWILL BRICK CO. 


BRICK and TILE 


MADE RIGHT 
SOLD RIGHT 
DELIVERED RIGHT 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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F. L. WENNER 


Cement Products 
Mason Contractor € 
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Phone, Cuy., Lake 93 Phone, Bell, Marlo 1672 


THE LAKEWOOD MASON SUPPLY CO. 


DEALERS IN 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


and IR ON SPECIALTIES 


Alpha Portland Cement, Bulk Lime, Hydrate 
Lime, Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Const. Tile, 
Drain Tile, Brick, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Slag, Mortar Colors, Waterproofing, 
Floor Tile, Angle Iron, Dampers, Ash Dumps. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE : 
HIRD AND NICKEL PLATE 


LAKEWOOD, O. 
Lei ATAU CCMA ARE 


SAFE HOMES EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 106) 


educational influence, is rapidly changing from a city 
of frame houses to one of safe and sane buildings 
with fire resistent and fire-retarding materials. 

Just as rapidly as the public comes to know that 
at practically the same cost as a burnable home one 
can build a house that will be effectively fire-resistent, 
the latter is certain to move into pronounced favor. 
This has been proved in Chicago. It will be re- 
peated this year in Cleveland, for nowhere in the 
country is this educational campaign being pushed 
more -effectively. 

In the Safe Home department of later issues will 
be presented a number of the prize-winning house 
plans. 
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Both Telephones 


1335 W. 116th STREET 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Telephone: Murray Hill 7788-7789 


RARITAN CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


New York Office - - 103 Park Avenue 
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MAGAZINE is measured by the value of its service. 
CONSTRVCTION represents thirteen months of constant investi- 


gation, research, tabulation of data, conferences and other work, 
part of which was an extended tour of the eastern and central 
western states to present the propaganda of the publication and 
learn what leading professional and business men related to fireproofing thought of 
the proposition. Prominent architects and engineers, large contractors, almost all the 
leading manufacturers, fire chiefs, association secretaries, municipal building officials 
and others were among those interviewed. The results of the trip are most encour- 
aging, proving that the planning has been along proper lines and that men realize 
both the power and the need of intelligent national publicity to advance firesafe 
building. 


Y ou now have an opportunity of analyzing CONSTRVCTION—of passing 
upon the first results of all the past months’ work. WVhat do you think of it? Study 
it carefully—then give us the benefit of your candid thought, be it encouragement 
and appreciation or a kindly word of constructive criticism; one will be as sincerely 
welcomed as the other; all are guiding thoughts which point the way to greater 


SERVICE. 
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Boosts your credit 


when you call 


on the banker 


When you seek a loan from a bank or from 
anyone else, you've got to show how you stand, 
and outside of actual real-estate or personal prep- 
erty, there's nothing that more surely stamps you 
as a citizen worthy of credit than the fact that 


you carry life insurance. 


Policies of insurance mean that money is in 
the till if anything happens, that you are thought- 


ful and prudent, and that you practice self-denial 
in order to protect those depending on you, and those you may owe. 


Carrying insurance means also that you 
are a good moral risk, the kind that even 
hard-headed bankers will take a long 
chance on. 


The late J. P. Morcan said: 


Commercial credits are based upon 
character before anything else. 


The Hon. A. Barton HEPBURN, of the Chase 

; National Bank, and 
also connected with 
many leading 
institutions, said: 
“Now, tf a business 
man is known not to 
havea life-insu rance 
policy, tt excites the 


ES First: Standard policy 
ES reserves, now 89.000.000 


oa Insurance in force 
ES $40,000,000. 
EM Second: Old-line legal 
B reserve insurance — nc 
2S fraterna! or assessment. 
ES Third: Standard policy pro 
ES visions, approved by Nev 
Se York State Insurance Dept 
E Fourth: Operates unde 
B strict New York State re 
EB quirements and subject te 
BI U.S. Postal Authorities. 
BS Fifth: High medical stand 
ES ards in selection of risks 


‘Postar [ire [xsurance (pany 


query, ‘I wonder 
why?’ .... The 
quality of mind 
which induces one to 
take out life insur- 
ance is the quality of 
mind ihatbestinsures 
success in business," 


So carry all the 
insurance you pru- 
dently can,and when 
it comes to that, you 
want to get the most 
and best for your 
money. You want 
sound protection at 
low net cost and you 


should therefore turn to the institution that supplies it — 


Postal Life 
Insurance 
Company 


The Postal employs no agents, thus making im- 
portant savings for its policyholders, as shown in the 
mail bag. It issues all the standard policy-forms 
approved by the strict New York State Insurance 
Department, under whose supervision the Company 
operates, as well as being subject to that of United 
States Postal authorities. 


Find Out What You Can Save 


Mail the coupon today or copy the same in a letter, 
and get exact figures for your age on any form of Policy 
— Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment or 
a Monthly Income Contract. 8 

Sending for information 5 „ „ 
places you under no obli- / i P ah pea 

tion and no agent will nsurance Company 
ga E / 35 Nassau St., N. Y. 


be sent to visit you; the / 
Without obligating 


Postal does not employ H 
agents, the resultant / me, please send full insur- 


eee ee 2 ance particulars for my age. 
going to you be- j 


WM.R.MALONE. PRESIDENT 


Tuirty-FIve NASSAU STREET. NEW YorK; 


cause you deal /  Name.................... 
direct. / 
/ AddkesQ E . 
4 
/ W „% „ „ „ e „ % „ „„ CO 00 
/ Occupation [ENT 6 060% 06 0 0 0 
4 ‘ 
a Date of DIT sea Capek wol ss 
/ Constrvtion for February. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
WITHOUT FORMS! 


OUSE 8. Garages. Stables, 
Bungalows, of POURED 
C ONCRE ET E at the cost of wood. 


To Builders 


Territorial rights for the use of 
Shire's Patented Process of Unit 


Concrete Construction are offered 
on royalty basis. 


‘“Unburnable Buildings at the Cost of Wood” 
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Add ress 


W m. C . Shires. care CONSTRVCTION 
Times Building New York City 
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New York Central Railroad Station, Rochester, N. Y. 
Claude Bragdon, Architect. 


J-M Asbestos Buil-Up = 
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Roofing defies the el (s 
Asbestos is 1nert to oxygen. The oxygen in the air and im. 
water that has so great a destructive effect on organic and a 
metallic materials leaves Asbestos unaffected. It can’t burn Case 
can't rot—can't rust. It is imperishable stone. That, in ha 
short is the reason why J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 1 
defies the action of the elements. XT 
It is highly resistant to mechanical strains, such as are metr. | 
created by wind-pressures, roof movements, etc. Built-up (E 
in 3 and 4-ply laminations it is amply strong to withstand — | 
such stresses. -It never needs painting. It is economical; it ee. 
abolishes roofing troubles. e 
J-M Responsibility guarantees its efficiency. Write for an 
repe E 
J-M Abestos Built-Up Roofing is tested and approved BEC | 
by the Underwriters' Laboratories under the direction m | 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. BS | 
ESE | 


HNEHENEEL 


H. W. JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


|! Chicago, Cleveland, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittaburgh, Boston; 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


Jorns- 
ANVILLE : 
SERVICE 


Flying sparks are no menace 
to a J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingle-Roof 


Being fire-proof, J-M ‘Transite Asbestos Shingles are a 
safeguard to the home or building they cover. 


And not only are they fire-retardant, but because of their 
composition, aber freezes or sudden thaws have no effect 
on them. They actually toughen under such conditions. 
The artistic possibilities of J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
are limitless, too, because they are made in nine shapes, nine 
sizes and two thicknesses; rough or smooth edges in gray, 
indian red and mottled brown colors. Have all the informa- 
tion on these shingles in your files. Get the facts from any 
J-M Branch. 

J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are tested, approvea 
and labeled by the Underwriters' Laboratories under 
the direction of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Laid American method they are given class 
B rating; laid French method they secure C rating. 


Residence of Mr. D. T. Dickson, Wayne, Pa. 
Francis A. Gugert, Architect, Wayne, Pa. 
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Not Made to Meet a Price, but 
to Set a Standard of Service 


i a 


IFTEEN MILLION windows 
equipped with —- — — weather 
strips," so proclaims a maker of weather 
stripping. Fifteen million monuments 
to Window Folly! What a commen- 
tary on the prevalent low standard in 
window construction! 
evidence of the carelessness and ignor- 
ance of those who doubtless claim to 


What damning 


Fifteen million win- 
dow failures—and these only a fraction 
of all the poor, cheap, loose, drafty 
windows that are, or should be weather 
stripped. Isn't it high time that this 
window question was taced— fairly and 
squarely—by architects, contractors 
and owners? We respectfully submit 
that Pomeroy Windows make 
weather strips superfluous. 


be window-wise. 


Ask Us To Show How and Why 


- S. H.POMEROY 


COMPANY, Ne. 


PUBLICATIUN 
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Factory of the Jones Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Fletcher- Thompson Co., Engineers 
Smooth face Natco XXX Hollow 


Tile used in curtain walls 


Strictly Business! 


"Hold down the cost— give us maximum strength for 

minimum weight—keep the building dry and sanitary — with 
plenty of light — hold down the heating bills in winter and keep 
it cool in summer—and make it absolutely fireproof!” 


To meet demands like these requires engineering skill and 
architectural knowledge of top notch calibre. 


Yet they are the demands made by factory owners all over the 
country —met completely by 


NATCO-HOLLOW"TILIZ 


Natco is a scientific building material made for a definite purpose, 
and available for all types of buildings from small dwellings to sky- 
scrapers. Scientific builders and engineers know all about the way 

it delivers the goods in actual performance. 


lake this big factory for the Jones Chemical Company. 
Maximum efficiency — minimum expense. Cheaper than solid 
reinforced concrete or brick. It’s a soap factory, by 


the way— with none of the usual condensation on 
the exterior walls. 


Your engineering problem—how will Natco 
help you to solve it? Drop usa line and let 
us send you the literature that fits your case. 
Your knowledge of science is your stock 
in trade. 


Here is science in a modern 
building material — 
very much at 
your service. 


Think of Natco as a service 
free to engineers, architects 
and contractors for the eco- 
nomical and efficient solution 
of all building problems. 


„ NATIONALFIRE-PRODFING - COMPANY 
SN — 220 FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Other Offices: 


New York Boston Philadelphia Washington Chicago Canton 
Detroit Toronto, Ontario, Canada Syracuse 


23 factories in the United States, and also at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
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MULTITUDO: 
LAMENTA ULL UAE RU ANAa 


‘The Largest Fire Insurance 
Company in America” 


ORGANIZED 1853 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


“Service” in Fire 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance, as issued by THE- 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, means something more 
than Indemnity for Loss or Damage due 
to Fire and other causes. 


lt means a SERVICE to Policy- 


holders which is unexcelled. The Com- 
pany's equipment includes: 

I. Experts in every branch at its Head 
Office and in the Field. 

2. Agents throughout the United States 
and its possessions, and in Canada, to 
write Policies. 

3. Complete facilities for the Prompt 
Adjustment of Losses. 


The advice which may be had gratis 
from the Department of Improved Risks, 
located at the Head Office, will be found 
especially valuable to large insurers. 


Ask any HOME OF NEW YORK” 
Agent, or address inquiry to Department 
of Improved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobiles, Commissions, Hail, Marine (In- 
land and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered 
Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Include Pyrene in Your 
Specifications 


After you have done everything you can in the 
way of fire- proof building construction, specify 


or install 
PYRENE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 
They keep the little fires from getting big. 
800,000 PYRENES ARE IN USE. 
[nspected, appro ed and labeled by the Under- 
writer's Laboratories, Inc. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


— Makers of a complete line of Fire Protection 
Appliances. 
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= CARBIDE FIREPROOF PAINT 
| (Patented) 


CANNOT BE BURNED 


Composed of the most refractory materials 
known to science and formed at a tempera- 
ture that fuses ordinary clay products, it is 
fire, acid, gas, and chemical fume proof. 


CARBIDE FIREPROOF PAINT 


will adhere to galvanized iron, tin and zinc 
and protects 


METAL 
CONCRETE 
PLASTER 
WALL BOARD 
CANVAS AND 
WOOD 


From Fire, Acid, Water and Fumes 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE EAST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS AT $2 PER GALLON 


E. R. STOWELL 


ODEN, MICHIGAN 


FVM) LEERLO DR 
EADE PLI 
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The Interior of 
The Circle Building 
Is and Will Be 
"ZAHNERIZED" Throughout 


wa d» 


LE 


This means that it will be equipped with the finest 
hollow metal doors and trim on the market. 


nese 
€ — 


Zahner Hollow Steel Doors were selected by the Columbus 
Circle Construction Company, erectors and owners of the building 
because: 


| They are constructed without the use of a single bolt, 
screw or rivet, all joints being welded, and 


2 They present the most pleasing appearance. 


IT PAYS TO "ZAHNERIZE" 


~~ > Za 


Send a card for literature and samples. 


The Zahner Metal Sash & Door Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


New York Office: 
42d STREET BUILDING 
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Fireproofing Information Bureau 


In establishing this complete reference service, manufacturers and 
others producing catalogs. house organs, price lists, ete., are requested 
to forward their printed matter and samples and place CON- 


STRVCTION on their permanent mailing lists. 
The FIREPROOFING INFORMATION BUREAU is 


intended for the use of resident and visiting architecte, engineers, 
contractors and the general business and professional firesafe building 
fraternity, as well as prospective building owners, to whom its 
use will be extended gratuitously. 


¶ Every effort will be made to develop and maintain vds Bureau 
to a high point of efficiency. 


@ Prompt cooperation 18 solicited. 


“CONSTRVCTION” He New v York its 
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The Victor Talking Machine Company of Camden, N. J., 
comprising many enormous factories, is one of the finest 
examples of big business efficiency and progressiveness that 
is known to the industrial world—that these buildings are 
practically walled-in with Lupton Steel Sash proves con- 
clusively that the advantages obtained through natural 
lighting and ventilating are worth securing, and that these 
products are best suited, every point considered, to gain 
the desired results. 


The same may be said in reference to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., Carnegie Steel 
Company; Edgar Thompson Works; Duquesne Steel 
Works; Youngstown Works, Cleveland, Ohio; Central 
Moran Sugar Company, Havana, Cuba; B. F.Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, O.; Imperial Railway of Japan; 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Mazda Lamp 
Company, Youngstown, O.; Mississippi River Power Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Iowa; Penna. Railroad Company, Lines 
West, Cleveland, O.; Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, 
O.; and hundreds of other concerns—all representative of 
the finest of modern construction. 


The master minds that are back of such great business 
operations have made economy a science—men of such 
size are never misled by “first costs"—they are far more 
concerned about the cost of maintenence, durability and 


» ; * 
j^ t 
| 


" P „ 
Drill presses drilling sound:hax Work and spinn- 
ind machines spinnid rivets in spring barrels 
š j Ex and brake parts 


efficiency—a searching analysis is made to determine ^ 
the economical value of every appliance before E ES cM 
* “a! installation. m- ~ i . 
The Lupton Daylighting and Ventilating Products, ‘ T — 
including many designs of Steel Sash, Special Con- Thread milling machines miling 
i struction, Partitions, Doors, etc., have been chosen Governor and turntable spindles 
— by such men—and by leading Architects and Engi- : 


neers—their verdict has been our success. 
Lupton Service awaits your problems—they will be 
solved by experts without the slightest obligation. 


The Lupton Catalogue No. 8, a veritable textbook on Daylighting and 
Natural Ventilation with interesting illustrations, mailed upon request. 


*..« David Lupton's Sons Company 
Sup. Allegheny Ave. and Agate St., Philadelphia 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DETROIT 
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SAINO ALL-METAL 


FIRE DOORS AND SHUTTERS 
Light, Rigid, Indestructible! Built 
for daily use, No wood to Rot. 


No Tin to Rust. No Repairs. 17 years 
without a replacement f rom fire,rust or rot. 


[ 
SAINO doors are installed on *cery 


floor of the Equitable Building, 


New York. E. R. Graham, Arch. 90 | » 
wo cleri rd ch, DU ^s m ints and 
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RARITAN 
HOLLOW TILE 


FOR FIREPROOF 
HOUSES 


FLOOR ARCHES PARTITIONS 
AND R A TAS AND 
ROOF BLOCKS WALL BLOCKS : 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7788-7789 


RARITAN CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


220 East 138th Street l - 
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Close These Doors 


—and each room immediately becomes 

a segregated unit—fireproof and firesafe. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and Trim pro- 

vide the convenience of communication in 

office suites to the exclusion of all fire hazard. 

Apart from wear-proof and fire-proof service they 

also contribute to the aesthetic requirements of the 

fine building. The baked-on enamel finish is equal in 
appearance to the finest woods from the view point of both 
grain and coloring. This finish is also elastic, sanitary and 
easily cleaned. Write for all the facts. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
61 Blackstone Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th Street Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Educated at the Cost of their Lives 


Bessemer High School 
Besse ch. 


St. Boniface Parochial School Central School Building 
Louisville, Ky. Charleston, Ill. 


The story is a familiar one. The youngsters are sent off to school in the morning, happy and 
smiling. At noon their little burned and withered bodies are carried home. Between life and death 
stood a matter of pennies or just thoughtlessness— pennies that would have bought building material 
that could not burr. 

And that material, too, would have cost less than wood in the end—for it CANNOT warp or 
crack or chip—never requires paint—will stand up under any kind of weather - and retain its original 
beauty indefinitely. That material is— 


Ambler 
Ambler Asbestos Asbestos Shingles 
Building Lumber Century Brand 


Both are made from the best obtainable Portland cement thoroughly mixed with pure asbestos 
fibre—neither of which are subject to heat or atmospheric activity and consequently will not burn or 
carry fire. The builder who specifies either is not experimenting, for Ambler Asbestos Shingles cover 
more than 100,000 buildings in every section of the United States—and Asbestos Building Lumber has 
made numberless stairways—elevator shafts—walls and partition walls FIRETIGHT. 


There is no end to the uses to which Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber can be put. It fits in 
wherever a building material is required that WILL NOT BURN—and its other virtues recommend it 
for use in other fields where FIREPROOFNESS may not be the greatest consideration. 


Shall we send you samples—and literature? Write today. The story is a compelling one— 
and worth knowing, and perhaps before long you will WANT to know it. 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON CO, Ambler, Pa. 
Makers of FIREPROOF Building Products | 
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By C. Stanley Taylor 


pees correction of hazards in existing school buildings 
was discussed in the Feburary issue of CONSTRVCTION 


AVING considered the question of the fire 
hazard in existing school buildings, it is plainly 
evident that new buildings to be used for edu- 

cational purposes should be so constructed as to elim- 
inate the conditions which allow the existence of such 
hazards. 

The subject of firesafe school building is naturally 
divided into two sections—the construction of one- 
story buildings and that of buildings having two or 
more stories. 

The Small Schoolhouse 

As there is comparatively little danger of loss of 
life in fires which occur in the small one-story school- 
house, popularly known as the country school, the 
question of fire prevention in this type of building re- 
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solves itself into a consideration of buildings which 
afford permanency, are conflagration-proof, and so 
constructed that the fire hazard does not seriously 
threaten interruption of educational work and a direct 
loss to the community. 

The first and most important step in the construc- 
tion of such buildings is to provide masonry walls 
and firesafe roofs. The burning of hundreds of 
frame school buildings annually is proof positive that 
this type of construction is a distinct menace to the 
community and invites loss by fire. The use of wood 
shingles on school buildings, in common with the use 
of such shingles on any building, shows either a de- 
plorable lack of knowledge of modern building practice 
and existing fire hazards or a tendency to disregard en- 
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Typical School Building having exterior walls of stucco on hollow tile 
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tirely the fire danger of the wood shingle. ‘Two exits, 
as remote one from the other as possible, should be 
provided. 

By the use of masonry walls and fire-retardent 
roofings exceptionally attractive results may be ob- 
tained—small school buildings pleasing to the esthetic 
sense, permanent and affording low maintenance cost, 
and safe against the danger of flying brands from 
chimneys or nearby fires. [t is interesting to remem- 
ber in this connection that a large part of the great 
loss in the Salem Fire resulted from burning embers 
flying nearly one-quarter of a mile across a valley and 
lodging on the shingle roof of a small school building. 
This building, of frame construction, proved the 
nucleus of what is known as the second conflagration. 


Types of Construction 


There are several types of construction which may 
well be used in the building of small schoolhouses. 
Hollow building tile (terra cotta) faced with stucco 
or face brick; concrete monolithic construction; and 
brick-wall construction are the more important and 
commonly used tvpes. 

Various illustrations herewith show small school 
buildings of the monolithic concrete type. "There is 
no necessity for the use of wood in the construction of 
such buildings—walls, floors, beams and columns are 
all of concrete reinforced with steel rods, wire mesh 
or expanded metal. Partitions are of concrete, metal 
lath and cement plaster or of hollow tile. Stairways 
are also of reinforced concrete, enclosed with walls 
of concrete, terra cotta, metal lath and plaster, gypsum 
or wire glass to form means of escape in case of fire. 

Concrete block construction is especially fitted for 


building of small schoolhouses. Blocks with air spaces 
are utilized, providing a wall that has excellent insu- 
lating properties against heat and cold. Such walls 
should also be furred, lathed and plastered on the in- 
side to prevent condensation. 

Hollow tile building blocks, faced with Portland 
cement stucco, may be used with economy and safetv 
in the construction of the small schoolhouse. Here 
the dead air-spaces insulate against heat and cold. 

Brick-wall construction, with face-brick exterior, 
offers an attractive finished appearance and has a high 
degree of fire-resistiveness and permanency. 

It must be realized that if the interior construc- 
tion of masonry schoolhouses of medium size is faulty, 
fire will spread as fast, and in some cases faster, than 
in such buildings of frame construction. 

There are certain fundamental precautions in the 
construction of the medium-sized schoolhouse which 
will retard the progress of flames to such an extent 
that the danger of loss of life is removed. It is no 
longer necessary to use any but fire-resistive floors, 
the construction of which will be taken up later in this 
article. 

The stairway exits in the school building of two or 
three stories should be placed in enclosed and stopped- 
off shafts of brick, tile, concrete, metal lath and 
plaster, gypsum, or wire glass and metal. 

All chimneys should be built of brick, stone or con- 
crete, should have walls at least 4 inches thick and 
should be lined on the inside with well-burnt -terra 
cotta chimney tile set in Portland cement mortar. 
This lining should be continuous from the bottom of 
the flue to its extreme height. Chimneys should pro- 
ject at least 2 feet above the pitched roof, or 3 feet 
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above the point of contact with the flat roof, and should 
rest on the foundation of the building. 

No wooden supports of any kind should be used 
for chimneys. The supports must be of masonry or 
iron, starting from the foundation. Wooden beams or 
structural members should be kept at least 2 and, 
preferably, 3 inches from the chimney—plastering 
should be directly on the masonry or on metal lathing 
—no wooden furring. 

No smoke pipe should be placed nearer than 1 foot 
from wooden members of any kind. 

All heater pipes from hot-air furnaces, where pass- 
ing through partition or floors, must be double tin 
pipes with at least 14-inch air space between them. 
No steam or hot-water pipes shall be nearer than I 
inch to any woodwork. Every steam or hot-water 
pipe passing through combustible floors or ceilings or 
wooden lath and plaster partitions should be protected 
by a metal tube 1 inch larger in diameter than the pipe. 
All wooden boxes or casings enclosing steam or hot- 
water heating pipes or wood covers to recesses in walls 
in which steam or hot-water heating pipes are placed, 
should be lined with metal. 


The Large School Building 


In considering the subject of the proper construc- 
tion of large school buildings—and by large school 
buildings are méant buildings of two stories or more 
in height and having a floor area of 5,000 square feet 
or over—it must be borne in mind that no building in 
only the walls, floors and partitions are of fire-resist- 
ive construction can be called firesafe in any sense 
of the word. Such buildings, and fully 70 per cent of 
existing school buildings are so constructed, constitute 
the most dangerous type of firetraps. 


The ideal firesafe school building has walls, floors 
and partitions of properly-constructed masonry, in- 
terior fire escapes located in smoke-proof and fire- 
resistive shafts and set well apart one from the other 
in order to afford proper means of rapid egress and 
to avoid dangerous congestion. All vertical openings 
in such a buildings are so built as to guard against the 
communication of fire from one floor to another, areas 
of over 5,000 square feet are divided by fire walls 
which are actually fire-resistive and will serve to con- 
fne fire and prevent its rapid spread. All interior 
trim must be incombustible, and window frames and 
sash of metal. Elevator shafts must be particularly 
well constructed from the standpoint of fire resistance, 
as, unprotected, they would have an enormous chimnev 
effect, creating a draft which would carry fire from 
floor to floor.. Unprotected elevator shafts have been 
the most ordinary means oí spreading of fire in the so- 
called “fireproof” building. 

Build in a manner which will provide as little fuel 
as possible; safeguard basements, storage rooms, la- 
boratories, workshops, kitchens and other special 
hazards with automatic sprinklers, and provide safe 
means of escape and proper barriers to check tne 
spread of flames. 


Exterior Wall Construction 


It is not the purpose of this article to discuss in de- 
tail the engineering requirements for the construc- 
tion of the various units which comprise a consistently- 
built school building, but to call attention to the ma- 
terials which have value from the standpoint of fire 
resistance. 

In general, the thickness of exterior walls should 
not be less than 12 inches, allowable openings should 
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not exceed 40 per cent of the superficial area per 
story, and no ducts, chases or flues should be permit- 
ted within the limited thickness of the wall. All walls 
should be properly bonded and anchored at points 
where they meet and, when supported by structural 
steel framework, should be properly bonded and 
anchored thereto. 

The materials of which fire-resistive walls may be 
constructed, as well as building requirements, are reg- 
plated usually by a State Code. Such a code is now 
maintained by many States and those which have no 
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code are realizing its need and studying for its prepa- 
ration. | 

The materials which may be safely used for ex- 
terior wall construction are concrete, hollow tile faced, 
with stucco or brick, and hard-burned brick. 

Monolithic concrete construction for large school 
buildings has great value from the standpoint of fire 
safety, provided of course that the interior construc- 
tion is consistent. 

Such schools as those illustrated offer safety from 
fire, permanency, large window areas and, by the use 
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of architectural terra cotta or face brick for orna- 
mentation, may be classed with any type of construc- 
tion from the aesthetic standpoint. 

Hollow building tile, faced with Portland cement 
stucco, is looked on with great favor in the State of 
New Jersey. The photograph on Page 139 of this 
issue shows an attractive building of this type. In this 
State load-bearing walls and partitions of hollow tile 
are allowed and have proven economical and satis- 
factory. 

Schools of brick construction and face-brick ex- 
teriors offer attractiveness combined with safety. Face 
brick and architectural terra cotta, with the soft har- 
monious colors and designs obtainable by the use of 
these materials, undoubtedly offer a most attractive 
combination of building materials for school exteriors: 
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Exterior Wall Openings 

All windows in exterior walls should be equipped 
with metal sash and frames. No wood should be used 
in this connection. Where conflagration hazards ex- 
ist, and in all shafts having exterior windows, the 
windows should be glazed with wire glass and should 
be of the automatic closing type equipped with fusible 
links. All window openings exposed to buildings with- 
in 25 feet should be protected by the Underwriters' 
type of automatic rolling steel shutters or outside open 
sprinklers in addition to the fire windows. Where 
exterior fire escapes and balconies exist, windows 
should be glazed with wire glass and equipped with 
fusible links. 

All doors in exterior walls of school buildings 
should be hollow steel or copper-covered wood or other 
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types approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers wherever exposure hazard exists. 

To replace the old style locks and keys, which add 
to the possibility of panic hazard in school buildings, 
panic bolts are obtainable. This locking equipment is 
arranged in such a manner that in case of crowding 
against a door from the inside the lock is released and 
the way of escape is opened. This constitutes an in- 
valuable feature of proper school construction and has 
found much favor with school architects and school 
boards, many such bolts being already installed 
throughout the country. 


Floors 


All material entering into the construction of floors 
should be incombustible and able to withstand high 
temperatures for long periods of time. | 

Steel or reinforced concrete beams with interposed 
arches or slabs of proper materials and construction 
should be used for floors. All metal structural mem- 
bers must be protected by at least 2 inches of fire- 
proofing for girders and 115 inches for beams, such 
fireproofing to be properly attached to the members bv 
steel reinforcement or other suitable means of an- 
chorage. 

Concrete T beam construction. with light steel 
forms has the distinction of being extremely light and 
economical and simple in erection. "The permanent 
steel forms can be very readily transported to the 
job and set up on narrow shoring instead of using solid 
form work. This shoring need be only six inches wide. 
for the average width of the beam is from four to five 
inches, and the flange on the steel tile is easily and 
quickly nailed to the shoring, making the whole form 
tight without the necessity of running a solid form be- 
neath the floors. 

By using various depths of steel tile and various 
amounts of reinforcing steel in the bars, any ordinary 
load can be carried up to as high as thirty-foot spans. 
This is a particularly good advantage in the case of 
school rooms where wide unobstructed floors are neces- 
Sary. 


These same advantages of wide, clear spans apply 


to the ceilings, which can be built smooth and unob- 
structed over the full width of the span. "There are 
two general methods of erecting the metal lath for 
fireproof ceilings under steel tile floors. The first is 
to lav the metal lath directly on the form work or 
shoring, set the tile on top and pour the floor in the 
usual way. Enough of the concrete and cement fills 
in around the lath as it passes the bare joist to hold it 
in place, or, if necessarv, it can be wired through con- 
veniently placed holes in the steel tile themselves. This 
proves an economical floor from a labor standpoint. 
and one which is to all purposes reliable. 

The second method of erecting metal lath ceilings 
under steel tile floors is to extend tie wires through 


holes in the tile or over the reinforcing bars, and after 
the form work has been removed, erect the metal lath 
ceiling by fastening with these wires. Where it is 
desirable to erect a suspended ceiling, suspension rods 
are put into the joists and fastened around the rein- 
forcing steel before the concrete is poured. These 
are afterward cut to the right length and the channels 
and lath fastened on in the regular manner. 

The ends of the beams lend themselves readily to 
reinforced concrete, structural steel or brick walls, and 
in each case makes the necessity for heavy walls less 
because of the extreme weight saving in the floor it- 
self. BH 

An interesting and economical type of floor con- 
:truction has recently been perfected by the National 
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Fireproofing Company. This is a combination of hol- 
low tile and concrete known as the “two-way, long- 
span system" and is illustrated herewith. The two- 
way system has been developed because it enables the 
architect to carry his floor loads in two directions in 
place of one and thus cut down the depth of the slab. 

This new combination floor is designed on the same 
basis of T-beam action, as in the designing of roof 
slabs for concrete buildings of the beam and girder 
type, with a snow load approximating the live load 
for schools and in the construction of which the gen- 
eral practice is to use a 4-inch slab with the beams 
about © feet. In place of using wood to form the 
beam the contractor uses tile, which also furnishes a 
plastering surface. With combination floors it is cus- 
tomary to use beams about 3 inches wide, spaced about 
15 inches on centers, but with the new type of com- 
bination flooring shown herewith the spacing of beams 
can be verv much increased to the advantage of the 
design. 


Columns 


Columns should be constructed of steel or rein- 
forced concrete, and steel columns properly protected 
bv concrete, terra cotta or other fireproofing material. 

Concrete columns should be properly reinforced and 
reinforcing bars hooped or bound to prevent disinte- 
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gration by expansion. The corners of these columns 
. should be beveled or rounded. 


Vertical Openings 

All vertical openings should be constructed and 
equipped to resist flame. Interior openings to ventilat- 
ing shafts should be protected by automatic trap doors 
or shutters. 

The walls of all shafts should be constructed of 
8-inch, 2-cell tile, 6-inch reinforced concrete or 8-inch 
brick. Openings in stair, elevator and other shaft en- 
closures should be protected bv approved self-closing 
fire doors. All fire doors should be mounted with ap- 
proved wrought iron or steel hardware approved for 
this use by the Underwriters, and should be securely 
attached to the wall or partition, or to frames anchored 
thereto. Interior windows in stair or elevator shafts 
should be prohibited. Where glass is used in any part 
of shaft construction it should be wire glass. No open 
grille or openings of any kind should be permitted in 
any shaft. 


Roof Construction 


Roofs should be of fire-resistive construction, such 
as hollow tile or concrete, in a manner similar to that of 
floor construction; and various patented systems of 
construction and reinforcing now on the market are 
worthy of investigation and use. 

Composition roofs of alternate layers of tar or as- 
phalt and felt have distinct value for fireproofing and 
waterproofing purposes. Where shingle roofs are 
used wood shingles should be avoided and metal, as- 
bestos, clay tile, slate or other types of approved 
fire-resistive or fire-retardent shingles used. 


Stairways 

AM stairways should be constructed with the 
thought continually in mind of their use in case of 
fire. For this purpose all stairwavs should be en- 
closed in shafts of concrete, terra cotta, gypsum, wire 
glass and metal, or metal lath and cement plaster. 


Stairways should never be constructed less than 42 


inches in width, and should be equipped with hand- 
rails on both sides. It is estimated that 14 persons in 
single file descending pass a given point in one minute. 
The mistake is often made in schools of constructing 
stairs of a width greater than is proper for safety. 
Wide stairs are conducive to falling, which is fatal in 
time of panic, unless a center hand-rail is provided. 
Corridors should be constructed of sufficient width 
to allow of the opening of doors without obstructing 
the passageway. Stairs should be continous to the 
street level, or to an unobstructed passageway offer- 
ing safe egress to the street. No winders shall be 
allowed, and all treads and risers shall be uni- 
form throughout. Stairways in schools should always 
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consist of broken flights, as a straight descent tends to 
induce dizziness. 1 

Stairs on which there exists a possibility of slipping 
are at all times exceedingly dangerous, but partic- 
ularly so at the time of rapid dismissal in case of a 
fire alarm. At this time the descent is rapid and a 
fall would invariably mean a choking up of the means 
of exit by panic-stricken children. A little study of 
this subject will show that there are on the market 
several forms of non-slip stair treads, and it is 
strongly advised that this fact be taken advantage of in 
the construction of new school buildings. To make 
the stairs safe for rapid descent in case of fire must 
mean a saving of lives. Many committees, appreciat- 
ing the need for such safeguards, have adopted safety 
stair treads, and others may be expected to follow suit 
as the merit of this protection becomes better known: 


Partitions 


All solid partitions should be of terra cotta, rein- 
forced concrete, brick, gypsum or of metal lath and 
cement plaster. All doors should be of metal. Glazing 
of sash partitions, including doors, should be of wire 
glass in metal frames, and the balance of the construc- 
tion of meta] or insombustible material. No wood 
should be used in partitions. 

The danger of fire spreading from the basement is 
severe, and every possible precaution should be taken 
to isolate and extinguish basement fires. Basements 
containing only heating apparatus, storage rooms, etc., 
should be entirely cut off from other floors by proper 
fire stops and equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
Door openings from the basement to the floor above 
should be equipped with standard automatic fire 
doors. 


Trim 
The trim and doors used throughout a properly 


constructed school building should be of hollow metal, 
which has the distinct value of incombustibility, does 


not depreciate, and can be finished in a manner most 


pleasing to the aesthetic sense. 


Fire Walls 

Wherever there exists an area exceeding 5,000 
square feet, a subdivision should be made by the use 
of a fire wall. Such a wall should be of approved 
masonry construction, not less than 12 inches in thick- 
ness and having all openings protected by standard 
automatic closing devices. Door openings should 
never exceed 80 square feet and should be protected 
by standard automatic fire doors or rolling steel doors 
on both sides. The standard automatic rolling steel 
door has particular value, offering a high degree of 
fire-resistiveness and taking up little space. This type 
of door is constructed to roll up and down, and is 
located above the door opening. It is operated by 
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fusible links and equipped with baffle- plates, which 
make the passage of smoke and flame around the door 
practically impossible. 

Fire doors may be made continuous across corri- 
dors by the use of an automatic sliding fire door 
equipped with fusible link and located in a concealed 
pocket. In case of fire this door will be released and 
will cut off the corridor, stopping the spread of flames. 


Sprinkler Protection 


There are many places in school buildings where 
particular fire hazards exist. For example, in base- 
ment storage and boiler rooms, laboratories, cooking 
rooms, workshops, etc. Here automatic sprinkler svs- 
tems should be installed to safeguard against fires 
which are at all times likely to start in these places. 
Sprinkler systems are invaluable for the purpose of 
reducing special fire hazards in school buildings, and 
many progressive communities are insisting on such 
installations. 
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Equipment 

In the equipment of the school the use of wooden 
furniture, shelving, etc., should be avoided. Metal 
shelving should be used. All clothes lockers and 
closets should be of incombustible material and, if pos- 
sible, should be confined to a single room on each floor, 
such room to be fitted with fire-resistive partitions and 
doors. Wherever possible, furniture should be of 
metal. The great advance in the art of constructing 
interior furnishings and fittings of metal has made it 
possible to obtain desks, chairs, benches, tables, waste 
baskets of metal, and for the storage of documents, 
card systems, etc., safe metal cabinets may be obtained. 
such equipment does away with much of the contents 
hazard. 

Chemical extinguishers offer a distinct and valuable 
service in connection with the safeguarding of school 
buildings against fire. Such apparatus offers a quick 
and easy means of extinguishing incipient blazes and 
should be installed throughout the basement, in all 
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storage and supply rooms, and convenient to clothes 
lockers. 

Dependable alarm svstems should be installed and 
properly maintained. In a properly constructed school 
building the mooted subject of fire drills would no 
longer need argument, for the simple reason that fire 
drills would be no longer necessary. ‘There is no 
doubting the need for fire drills in the average exist- 
ing school building ; but the doing away with this neces- 
sary evil will prove one of the rewards for consistent 
planning and construction of the building. 


Comparative and Ultimate Costs 


The first question which will arise in the minds of 
those who have read the foregoing article will be that 
of its practicability. 

Many educational bodies have been confronted with 
the problem of safe school buildings, and in far too 
many instances have failed to put to themselves the 
question "Dollars or lives?" 

It seems at first glance that the many requirements 
for a consistently constructed school building render 
it impossible from the financial standpoint. This, 
however, is not the case. 

At the present time all the materials and devices 
mentioned in this article are obtainable at a reason- 
able cost. The fundamental principle in the matter 
of safe school buildings is consistent planning, and 
in this connection money spent for the services of an ar 
chitect who knows how to plan safely and wisely will 
mean a considerable saving. | 

The ultimate cost must not be forgotten! Recently. 
in Chicopee, Mass, a new school, costing over 
$200,000, was completely destroyed by fire. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost, but the fact remains that if 
this money had been wisely spent for the proper ma- 
terials and devices which are used in consistent fire- 
safe construction, a large sum of money and a serious 
interruption of educational propaganda would have 
been saved for that community. 

At the present time there exists among that portion 
of the public directly interested in educational under- 
takings far too little knowledge of the many existing 
uses of materials and devices for the purpose of fire- 
safe construction. New devices and materials are 
continually being brought forward in this field, each 
lessening the cost of construction and increasing the 
safety factor. 

At the most, the cost of constructing school buildings 
along safe lines is certainly not more than Io per cent 
above that of the construction of fire traps—the mat- 
tér of such construction resolving itself into a careful 
study of the field and a selection of a proper and sen- 
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sible combinations of materials and devices. 

For instance, ſor large school buildings: 

Monolithic concrete construction floors, 
roof, partitions. 

Solid steel sash equipped where necessary with wire 
glass. 

Metal lath and cement plaster partitions. 

Metal doors and trim. 

Walls of vertical openings, concrete. 

Sprinkler system for special hazards. 


Or 


Hollow tile and structural steel construction, floors, 
walls, roof, partitions, and walls of vertical openings. 

Exterior walls, Portland cement stucco on tile. 

Metal doors and trim. 

Hollow metal window frames and sash, wire glass 
where advisable. 

Sprinkler system for special hazards. 


Or 


Brick construction for walls and partitions. 
Floors of steel tile with ceilings, plaster on metal lath. 
Metal window frames and sash. 
Metal doors and trim. 
Walls of vertical openings brick. 
Sprinkler system for special hazards. 


walls, 


The above series of combinations of materials and 
devices merely illustrates the many possible combina- 
tions which may be obtained at reasonable cost. It is 
significant, however, to note that in all of the combina- 
tions there appear metal window frames and sash. 


~ 


doors and trim; wire glass and sprinkler systems for 
special hazards. This, then, is the important step 
(after selecting the material for the general construc- 
tion of floors, walls, roof and partitions), to be certain 
that the building 1s consistently planned—to do away 
with wood in the construction and to so construct the 
building that incipient fires will be isolated and ex- 
tinguished! Fire cannot travel unless paths are pro- 
vided and proper drafts supplied. It has often and 
truly been said that the average so-called “fireproof” 
building—the building with the wooden doors and 
trim and inconsistent planning—forms a perfect fur- 
nace for the destruction of the contents. 

This being the case, it is clearly the duty of officials 
of Boards of Education, and various bodies which 
have under their supervision the construction and 
equipment of school buildings, to avoid the building 
of fire-trap schools. It is not so much a question of 
the added expense, but rather one of proper investi- 
gation. When a new school is planned study condi- 
tions in the building field, inquire widely among the 
many manufacturers who are putting materials and 
devices on the market. 

To obtain the factor of safety in the construction of 
new school buildings there are three steps: first, a 


realization of the fallacy of so-called fireproof con- 


struction; second, a study of conditions in the build- 
ing field and the requirements which must be met to 
create a consistently firesafe school; and, lastly, a sen- 
sible selection of a proper combination of materials 
and devices after thorough investigation of the offer- 
ings of various manufacturers. 


Profit by Experience 


Architects working under direction of the Canadian 
Government made a complete survey of the Parlia- 
ment buildings at Ottawa, which were fire swept in 
February last, and have filed their report. 

They hold that, “with the exception of the central in- 
terior and the rear walls, the building itself can be re- 
paired without entirely rebuilding.” Most of the walls 
are still intact, and what is left of the building repre- 
sents a value in labor and material of approximately 
$2,000,000, or considerably over half the original cost. 

Of especial interest to readers of CONSTRVCTION is 
the declaration of the investigators that, “the new 
northwest wing, built six years ago at a cost of over 
half a million dollars, and made fireproof at the time, 
is practically intact, and the only damage has been 
from smoke and water.” 

So marked has been the contrast between the manner 
in which the fireproof and the non-fireproof sections 


of the famous structure underwent the fiery ordeal, 
that we are not surprised to learn that, “when recon- 
struction takes place, it is practically certain the whole 
building will be as near fireproof as it is possible to 
make it.” 

To house the priceless records of the Government in 
other than a structure as immune from fire as modern 
skill can make it, would be nothing short of criminality, 
and it is to be hoped that public authorities everywhere 
will take note of the experience at Ottawa and profit 
thereby. 


In rebuilding that portion of the Linscott Block of 
Holton, Kans., burned some weeks ago, “the inside 
walls will be of brick or hollow tile, instead of com- 
bustible material, so that each room will be a distinct 
buiding in itself, so far as fire is concerned.” The 
property is owned by George S. Linscott, president of 
the Linscott State Bank. 


! 
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The Installation of Vaults 


Regulations of the National Board of Fire Underwriters for the Instal- 
lation of Vaults, recommended by the National Fire Protection Association 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR VAULTS 


Class A Vaults 

Vaults designed to afford the maximum degree of 
protection and intended for the use of Banks, Trust 
Companies, and others having large values to protect. 
This type of vault involves massive construction, de- 
signed to resist long-continued fire, impact of falling 
objects, and attack by burglars (in so far as this feature 
can properly be incorporated in these specifications). 


I. Material 

a. Reinforced concrete. Walls, roofs and floors 
shall be of reinforced concrete and shall comply with 
the recommendations of the joint Committee on Con- 
crete and Reinforced Concrete. (The following asso- 
ciations comprise the joint committee: American 
Society of Civil Engineers, American Society for 
Testing Materials, and American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association.) The aggregate used for the con- 
crete shall be composed of materials which do not 
readily calcine or spall. 


Note.—The advantages for vault construction of reinforced 
concrete over other building materials are believed to be: 


I. Monolithic construction. 

2. Least likelihood of rupturing under high temperature 
expansion stresses. 

3. Least likelihood of breaking under impact of falling 
bodies. 

4. Most difficult to pierce. 


While not recommended, it is possible that under certain 
. conditions the use of a first class quality of hard-burned brick 
laid in cement mortar may be advisable for walls, or a com- 
bination of an exterior brick shell and an exterior concrete 
wall may be used. 


b. Reinforcing Material. Rolled beams or rails are 
frequently used for roof and floor reinforcement and 
are occasionallv used in walls as well, both to secure 
fire and burglar-resisting powers. They are advised 
in the case of roofs, because of their impact-resisting 
powers. 

c. Continuous Construction. For vaults, it is 
essential that the concrete work should be carried on 
continuously as nearly as practicable and be thoroughly 
tamped and spaded. Walls should be carried up uni- 
formlv. 

2. Walls 


a. Support. Shall be built on ground (on rock if 


possible) in buildings which are not of fire-resistive - 


construction and preferably also in those of fire-re- 
sistive construction. Class A vaults should not be 
located above the first floor. 


Where supported on steel framework of a building, 
supporting steel should have especially large factor of 
satety, shall be protected with at least 6 inches of rein- 
forced concrete, and reinforcing material around 
columns and beams shall be securely anchored. 


Note.—Concrete is specified for protection to steel, because 
both materials have approximately the same coefficient of 
expansion. 


b. Independence. Walls of vaults shall be en- 
tirely independent of those of building, and at a suffi- 
cient distance to permit of inspection. 

c. Carrying Floors. Floors of building shall pre- 
ferablv be independent of vault walls, but, if con- 
nected, shall be so arranged that in event of building 
collapsing they will pull away without reducing the 
strength of fire-resisting qualities of the vaults. 

d. Thickness. Reinforced concrete wall shall be 
atleast 16 inches thick. Brick walls shall be at least 20 
inches thick. If concrete wall is protected with a brick 
shell, concrete shall be at least 12 inches, and brick at 
least 8 inches thick. 

3. Roof 

d. Thickness. Shall be at least 4 inches greater 
than for walls, and, in buildings where great impact 
possibilities exist, frequently much thicker. 

b. Strength. Shall have strength of spans con- 
sistent with surrounding conditions, especially pos- 
sible impact of falling bodies, such as walls, safes, and 
machinery. 

c. Interior Columns. Where span is sufficiently 
large, the introduction of interior columns or girders 
or division walls may be necessary. Steel columns or 
girders shall be protected with at least 2 inches of rein- 
forced concrete. 

4. Floors 

a. Thickness. Shall be at least 12 inches thick 
where laid upon ground or on beams to permit inspec- 
tion, and thicker if deemed necessary. 


NorE.—To permit of inspection to protect against tunneling 
into vaults, floors are sometimes placed on parallel beams. 


Where vault is over one story high, and where each 
story is entered separately, the floors between stories 
shal] be at least 6 inches thick and not pierced. 

b. Flooring. No combustible surface flooring shall 
be used. 

5. Entrance Enclosures 
Entrance enclosures of fireproof construction are 
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recommended to protect doors of very important vaults 
against fire. 
6. Doors 

a. Single dcors ( without inner doors, creating dead 
air spaces) shall be at least 16 inches thick, and shall 
contain at least 6 inches of concrete filling of as large 
an area as the design will permit. 

b. When double doors are used, outer doors shall 
be at least 8 inches thick, and shall contain at least 3 
inches of concrete filling of as large an area as the 
design will permit. 


NorE.— In either case it is believed safe to rely upon the 
features of design which provide for protection against bur- 
glars, to insure a proper container for the concrete filling and 
ample locking facilities. 


c. Emergency doors, if provided, shall be equal in 
strength and thickness to main door, and an inter- 
ference device shall be provided to prevent the main 
door being closed until the emergency one is closed and 
locked. 

d. Fit. Outer door shall be stepped or tongued 
and grooved, or both, in order to protect against fire, 
smoke, and water. 

Important doors should have doors and jambs 
ground to a fit, should be provided with packing, and 
such doors and jambs should be tested for waterproof- 
ness after erection. 

It is suggested that packing may advantageously be 
provided on inner doors as additional protection. 

e. When double doors are used. inner doors shall 
be of steel plate, at least L^ inch thick, reinforced to 
give stability, and provided with suitable locking 
mechanism. 


Note.—It is the principal function of inner doors to create 
a dead space for insulation. It is hardly likely that they will 
be called upon to resist much heat. 


f. Airspace between inner and outer doors shall be 
at least 12 inches, 
7. Interference Mechanism 

Shall be provided so as to make it necessary to close 
inner doors before outer ones; otherwise the outer 
doors shall be constructed in accordance with Rule 6, a, 
for single doors. 
8. H'ater-Tightness 

Walls, roof, and floors to be effectively water- 
proofed, but no combustible material shall be used for 
this purpose. 


NoTF.—Investigations have shown that it is possible to make 
concrete effectively waterproof by using the proper materials 
and proportions so as.to get the densest mixture. This method 
is therefore advocated. Covering with a mastic of felt and 
tar (often advisable between lining and concrete) is obviously 
not feasible on the outside of a vault which may be called upon 
to withstand assault by fire, except that 1f brick protecting shell 
is provided for concrete such waterprooting may be placed over 
concrete. 


Where vaults are located in basements or at other 
low points, special provision to prevent entrance of 
water, such as raised sills, large area floor drains for 
basement, and packing in grooves may be warranted. 
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Storage vaults often can have raised sills without in- 
convenience. Operating vaults, where travel through 
openings, including that by trucks, is frequent, usually 
cannot have a sill more than a few inches high, even 
where provided with a sloping approach, 

Where there is a possibility of water entering vaults, 
contents that can be damaged by water should not be 
placed close to the floor. 

9. Ventilation 

Ventilation of interior shall be only through doors. 
Walls, floors, and roofs shall not be pierced. For 
large vaults, inside permanent duct systems, fed by 
temporary section of ducts when doors are open, are 
used. 

10. Interior Equipment 

Shelving, stairs, book lifts, and all other interior 
equipment shall be entirely of metal. Designs em- 
bodying compartments with doors shall be used for the 
storage of papers or other combustible materials. 

II. Lighting 

a. Shall be bv electricity only, and wiring shall be 
installed in accordance with the National Electrical 
Code. 

b. Where possible it is recommended that current 
be secured through a cord carried from an inside con- 
nection to an outside one and after the opening of the 
door. 

c. If wiring enters the vault except through the 
door opening, it shall enter the vault wall near the 
Hoor, be encased near the outer surface of the wall to a 
point near the ceiling of the vault, and then enter the 
vault. 

d. The closing of the door shall automatically cut 
off current except that some emergency lighting may 
remain in service, and that provision may be made for 
telephone, annunciator, and alarm connections. 

e. Pendent cords shall be avoided. If used, they 
shall -be of reinforced type, and lamps shall have 
guards. 


Class B Vaults 


Vaults usually erected in tiers and designed to afford 
a large measure of protection to their contents, assum- 
ing even the total burn-out of the building in which 
caults are located. 


I. Area 

Inside floor area shall not exceed 150 square feet. 
Height will naturally be similar to that of stories where 
a tier of vaults is built. 
2. Material 

a. Concrete or brick. Reinforced concrete of same 
quality specified for Class "A" Vaults, or hard burned 
brick laid in Portland cement mortar shall be used. 

b. Reinforcement. Rolled beams or rails are fre- 
quently used for floor and roof reinforcement and are 
occasionally used in walls as well. both to secure fire 
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and burglar-resisting powers. They are advised in the 
case of roofs because of their impact-resisting powers. 

c. Continuous Construction. The principles laid 
down for Class “A” Vaults shall be followed where re- 
in forced concrete is used. 


3. Walls 

a. Support. Shall preferably be built on the 
ground (on rock if possible), and shall have footings 
capable of carrying the load without danger of settling. 

Where walls do not rest upon the ground they shall 
rest upon steel framework, which is insulated against 
heat with concrete in the same manner specified for 
Class A“ Vaults. 

b. Independence. Shall preferably be independent 
of the walls of the building, but, if not, shall be effec- 
tively bonded to the building walls. 


Nork.— Attention is called to the fact that the method of 
building a vault wall against the outer wall of building, and 
omitting bonding, will not insure the integrity of the vault, 
and that vault walls erected after the building are likely to 
settle and break connection with building walls. Also falling 
building walls may tear away wall used jointly for building 
and vaults, and cause failure of vault. 


c. Thickness. Concrete walls shall be not less than 
I2 inches thick for three upper stories, and not less 
than 16 inches thick for next three stories below. 
Brick walls shall be not less than 16 inches thick for 
three upper stories, and not less than 20 inches thick 
for next three stories below. 

d. Carrying of Floors. Building floors shall pre- 
ferably not be carried by vault walls, but if so carried 
the wall thickness at no point to be less than 12 inches 
in the case of concrete and not less than 16 inches in 
that of brick, and floor beams shall be self-releasing. 
4. Roof 

a. Thickness. When of reinforced concrete, shall 
be not less than 12 inches thick, and, where top of vault 
is below roof of building, thickness may need to be in- 
creased to provide strength to resist impact. 

Brick arch roofs, while not objectionable, are not 
recommended. If used, minimum thickness of arch 
shall be 16 inches. Tie rods may be needed. 

b. Strength. Shall have strength of spans con- 
sistent with surrounding conditions, especially possible 
impact of falling bodies, such as walls, safes, and ma- 
chinery. 

5. Floors 

a. Thickness. Shall be not less than 8 inches thick 
if reinforced concrete, and not less than 12 inches thick 
if brick arched. 

b. Flooring. No combustible flooring shall be used. 
6. Doors 


NorE. — These specifications closely follow the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ Regulations for the Installation 
of Fire Doors and Shutters, in so far as material and assem- 
bling are concerned. 


a. Door frames 
I. To be made of 4 x 3 x %-inch angle iron, or of 


4 x ¥%-inch bar iron stiffened with 14% x 1% x Y4-inch 
angle iron riveted on the back, 

The latter frame is more suitable for flush doors. 

2. Wall frames to be provided on both sides of wall. 

3. The bottom pieces of frame to project 2 inches 
above the floor. 

4. Each set of wall frames to be connected by bars 
of 11⁄4 x H. inch iron, spaced not more than 24 inches 
apart all around, except where sill acts in place of bars, 
or by 5$-inch bolts through wall and spaced not over 
24 inches apart, 

5. Connections of 1% x I x MH. inch angle iron in 
the corners can be used to advantage when angle iron 
wall frame is used. 

6. Top and bottom pieces of wall frame to be joined 
to side pieces by wide splice plates of 34-inch iron se- 
curely riveted in place. 

7. Sills to be of iron or steel and raised not less 
than two inches above the floor on each side of wall. 
In all cases the sills must rest directly on the concrete 
floor, and be attached to the wall frame. 


b. Door Plates and Panel Frames 

I. Door plates to be of 14-inch iron or steel, and 
thoroughly straightened. Single plates to be used 
wherever practicable. 

2. Where two plates are used, the joints to be re- 
in forced by 3 x 14-inch strip or splice plates securely 
riveted to each plate. Rivets on splice plates to be 
staggered, not to exceed 9 inches apart on each plate. 

3. To overlap wall frame at least one inch on all 
sides; or, if doors are flush, to be set into at least 54- 
inch rabbet all around, formed by an angle on back of 
wall frame. 

4. Door plate to be securely riveted to the panel 
frames and panel bars. 

5. Panel frames to be made of 2 x 2 x M inch 
angle iron, continuous with bent corners, or with 
welded corners, or with corners reinforced by filet 
angles. Fillet angles to be securely riveted in place. 
Panel frames of equivalent cross section and stiffness 
may be used. 

6. To be stiffened with 2 x 2 x 14-inch angle iron 
panel bars with ends offset so as to extend over sides 
of frame, or ends may be fastened with fillet angles. 
Each frame to be provided with at least two panel bars. 

7. Panel frame to be placed as near edges of door 
plates as practicable. 

c. Riveting. Rivets to be of Norway iron, 36 inch 
in diameter, and placed not over 6 inches apart. Steel 
rivets should not be used. 

As the fire-resisting qualities of the iron door depend 
largely on proper riveting, the rivets should be properly 
placed and carefully drawn up. If rivets are to be 
flush, holes must be liberally countersunk. 

d. Hinges 
I. Doors to be hung to wall frame by at least three 
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wrought iron hinges, care being taken to install them in 
exact alignment. 

2. Hinges riveted to wall frame should be at least 
4 X 3 inches and made of 34-inch iron or heavier. To 
be fastened by at least three 38-inch rivets. 

3. Hinges on doors to be constructed of 2 x 34-inch 
bariron. Upper and lower hinges to extend across the 
door to panel frame on opposite side. Center hinge 
should extend at least one-half the distance across the 
door. All hinges should be securely riveted to the 
door plates and through panel plates on side. 

4. Pins to beat least 5$-inch turned steel. 


e. Latches 

I. Doors to be secured by at least three latches of 
IL; x . inch iron, working together. Upper and 
lower latches not to be more than 12 inches from upper 
and lower edges of door opening. 

2. To be operated from either side of door, swing 
freely on 3$-inch pin or rivet, be provided with proper 
keepers securely riveted on the outside of door, and 
with proper spring to insure latching. 

3. To freely enter catchers made of 14-inch Nor- 
way iron securely riveted to the wall frame. 


f. Slide Bolts 

I. Where sets of sliding bolts, passing through 
door frame, engage wall frame, the above sections cov- 
ering hinges and latches may be modified as follows: 

2. There shall be at least two hinges of 2 x I4-inch 
material, or heavier, secured both to door and to door 
frame by at least two 34-inch rivets in each case. 

3. The sliding bolts must pass through door frame 
and enter wall frame on both sides of door, and for a 
distance of at least 5$ inch. 

4. Bolts shall be of steel at least one inch in diame- 
ter, and distance between bolts, and between bolts and 
the top and bottom of door, not more than 18 inches. 

5. In addition, there shall be at least one bolt en- 
gaging at the top and one at the bottom of the door. 

g. Inner Doors 

I. Plates to be not less than 56-inch iron or steel. 
Plates to be reinforced around all edges with 1% x 14- 
inch bar iron, or equivalent, secured with rivets at least 
14 inch in diameter and spaced not over 9 inches on 
centers. 

2. Doors to be provided with at least two hinges 
each, material to be not less than 1% x 14 inch, secured 
with at least two rivets to both frame and door. 

3. Latches to engage at top and bottom, and at least 
at one point on meeting edges of doors. Doors to fit 
frames tightly. 

h. AirSpace. Between inner and outer doors there 
shall be at least 12 inches of air space. 


7. Interfering Mechanism 
Shall be provided so as to make it necessary to close 
inner doors before outer ones; otherwise the outer door 
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shall be at least six inches thick and contain at least 
four inches of concrete filling or its equivalent. 
8. IVater-Tightness 
Same as for Class "A" Vaults, in so far as concrete 
construction is concerned. 
9. Ventilation 
same as for Class “A” Vaults. 
IO. Interior Equipment 
Same as for Class “A” Vaults. 
II. Lighting 
Same as for Class “A” Vaults, 


Class C Vaults 
Vaults carried on the framework of fire-resistive 
buildings, and designed to afford a large measure of 
protection to their contents, assuming the integrity of 
the supporting structure. 


When vaults are erected upon the framework of fire- 
resistive buildings, the safety of such vaults is directly 
dependent upon the fire-resistive qualities of the build- 
ings. Vaults built in vertical lines make it possible to 
provide particularly good fire-resistive construction for 
bays in which such vaults are located. 

I. Size 

Inside floor area shall not exceed 100 square feet. 

Clearance between top of vault and lowest structural 
member of floor above shall. not be less than 12 inches, 
and space between top of vault and floor above shall be 
closed up with non-combustible material which will 
readily crush in event of deflection of floors. 

2. Material 

Shall be of reinforced concrete of the same quality 
as specified for Class “A” Vaults. 

Reinforcement for concrete shall consist of steel 
rods at least Y inch in diameter, spaced 4 inches on 
centers and running in both directions at right angles 
to each other. "These rods shall be securely wired to- 
gether at intersections not over I2 inches apart in both 
directions, and be installed centrally in each wall. 

Any other form of reinforcement, of equal or greater 
cross section, may be used. 


3. Walls 
Thickness. Shall be at least 8 inches thick. 
4. Roofs 


a. Reinforcement. Same as for floors. 

b. Thickness. Shall be at least 8 inches thick, and 
the top of any vault one or more stories below the roof 
of the building in which it is located shall be at least 
12 inches thick, providing there is no other vault im- 
mediately above it. 

c. Independence. Roofs of vaults shall be inde- 
pendent of floors, roofs, or ceilings of buildings. 

5. Floors : 

a. Floors of vaults may serve as floors of buildings 
provided the reinforcing material is protected with at 
least 2 inches of concrete. 
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b. Thickness. Shall be at least 8 inches thick. 

c. Flooring. No combustible flooring shall be per- 
mitted. 
6. Doors 

a. Single doors, not less than 8 inches thick, and 
containing not less than 3 inches of concrete, are con- 
sidered desirable for this class of vault. By means of 
packing and a pressure mechanism considerable water- 
tightness can be secured. Otherwise the double tvpe 
of door shall be used, as per the Class "D" Vault speci- 
fication. 

b. Air Space. Detween inner and outer doors 
there shall be at least 12 inches. 


7. Interfering Mechanism 
Same as for Class “B” Vaults. 
8. IWater-tightness 
Protection against entrance bv water shall be secured 
in similar manner to that outlined for Class ^A" Vaults, 
in So far as concrete work is concerned. 
9. Ventilation 
same as for Class “A?” Vaults. 
IO. Interior Equipment 
Same as for Class “A” Vaults. 
II. Lighting 
Same as for Class “A” Vaults. 
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Building Officials Conference 
Resolutions 


T the annual meeting of the Building Officials’ 
Conference, recently held in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing excellent resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That discretionary power should be 
vested in building officials to vary or modify the law, 
where practical difficulties arise in its literal enforce- 
ment, so that the intent of the law is secured; and that 
in case the building official declines to exercise such dis- 
cretionary power an appeal should be to a board ot 
technical experts.” 

“Resolved, That proper means of egress from every 
building should be provided in the form of enclosed 
stairways; that outside metal fire-escapes should not be 
considered as a required means of egress from new 
buildings, and that their use should be confined to 
existing buildings where other means of egress are 1m- 
practicable ; and that wherever such fire-escapes are 
used the opening thereon should be protected by metal 
sash and wire glass, or by fire-resisting doors with 
proper fusible links." 

The matter of vesting building officials with dis- 
cretionary power where practical difficulties arise in 
the literal enforcement of building laws is an exceed- 
ingly sensible and timely move; and it is to be hoped 
that the various law-making bodies before which this 
question may be argued will appreciate the benefit 
which the building fraternity and the community will 
derive from such action. 

The problem of providing proper means of egress 
from every building has been clearly met and disposed 
of in the second resolution. | 

The danger of outside metal fire-escapes where the 
opening thereon is unprotected has been demonstrated 
many times: and the recommendation of the Con- 


ference that such openings shall be protected bv metal 

sash and wire glass or by fire-resisting doors with 

proper fusible links has distinct value. ' 
Many Cities Represented 

Interesting discussions of such topics as the use of 
terra-cotta blocks, gypsum products, metal lath and 
wood shingles were discussed at length by various 
officials present, among whom were Rudolph P. Miller, 
of New York Citv (elected to serve as chairman of the 
Conference for the next vear) ; James G. Houghton, 
Duilding Inspector of Minneapolis (elected vice-chair- 
man); Sidney J. Williams, State Building Inspector of 
Wisconsin (elected Secretary) ; Superintendent Car- 
lin, of Brooklyn, and Building Commissioner Forbush, 
of Newton, Mass. (elected members of the Executive 
Committee). Also present were Deputy Commis: 
sioner of Duildings Knight, of Chicago; George E. 
Rendigs, Commissioner of Buildings of Cincinnati; 
Fred W. Loomis, Building Commissioner of Spring- 
field, Mass. ; S. A. Dies, Superintendent of the Bureau 
of Building Inspection of Pittsburgh: S. N. Kiellev, 
Building Inspector of Duluth; Jacob Hilkene, Commis- 
sioner of Buildings of Indianapolis. New York had a 
particularly good representation in Superintendents of 
Buildings Carlin, of Brooklyn; Moorehead, of the 
Bronx; Moore, of Queens, and McDermott, of Rich- 
mond. 

It has been decided to form a more permanent or— 
ganization of the Conference, and officials of any de— 
partment or bureau administrating laws or ordinances 
affecting building construction and safety from fire 
will find connection with the Conference of distinct 
value. Those interested will be fully advised by com- 
municating with the New York office of CONSTRVCTION. 
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T is interesting to note the increasing recognition of 
| the value of co-operative work among the manufac- 
turers of materials and devices which enter into the 
construction and equipment of consistently planned 
buildings. 

In the article by Rudolph P. Miller, which appeared 
in the February issue of ConstrvcTiIon, the maker of 
the building code of New York city pointed out clearly 
the value of associated efforts on the part of the manu- 
facturers to obtain proper recognition of their partic- 
ular material or device from building officials. 

It is but reasonable to believe that strong associa- 
tions of manufacturers of the same product can be 
so conducted that their particular material or device 
may be brought intelligently before the building public 
and the makers of laws and building codes. 

A proper conception of the merits of any material 
can be gained only bv a careful study of the results of 
practical tests of the material; and a nation-wide use of 
this material can be encouraged by bringing the proven 
merits of the material before the public in a clean and 
businesslike manner. Much time is wasted and manv 
sales are lost because of this lack of co-ordinated effort, 
and by setting up claims which cannot be proven and 
in many cases can be disproven by other manufacturers. 

The cement industry offers a striking example of the 
value of associated effort. The Portland Cement As- 
sociation put that industry on its feet by an intelligent 
publicity campaign for cement. "This is what a manu- 
facturers’ association is for; and there are several 
branches of the fireproofing industry which would 
benefit considerably by the formation of an associa- 
tion to bring their product before the building public 
and to keep it there. 

Perhaps chief among these are the e 
of wire glass. 

There are at least five large concerns engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of wire glass, but there exists no 
organized propaganda to further the interests of the 
industry. Where can information on the subject be 
obtained? How is the public to arrive at proper con- 
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: Associated Effort in the Wire Glass Industry j 
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clusions as to the value of wire glass and correct prac- 
tice in its use? From the individual manufacturers? 

Wire glass has a distinct place in the construction 
of consistently firesafe buildings and has created an en- 
viable record as a fire retardent. An association of 
wire glass manufacturers, formed for the purpose of 
presenting to the building public the merits and uses of 
their product, will prove a welcome addition to the fire- 
proofing fraternity, 


The Shame of Augusta, Ga. 
“SHINGLE ROOFS WIN VICTORY IN COUNCIL” 
Augusta Chronicle, March 7, 1916 

Further emphasis as to the need of efficient organi- 
zation on the part of manufacturers of incombustible 
roofing materials was afforded at Augusta, Ga., some 
days ago, when the city council, impressed by the 
energy and splendidly marshalled forces of the ]um- 
bermen, decided to extend the corporate limits in 
which the criminal wood shingle covering may be used. 

Fire Chief Reynolds, the man of all others best fitted 
to pass judgment upon the fire menace of the wooden 
shingle, strongly urged their abolition, and several of 
the incombustible roof dealers presented arguments in 
support of Chief Reynolds’ position, but their state- 
ments had little weight as against the well-organized 
and energetically conducted campaign of the local lum- 
ber and allied interests, directed as it was by the power- 
ful Georgia Lumber Association. 

Until the organized force of the wood shingle indus- 
try is met by similar cohesion on the part of the in- 
combustible roof men the progress of sane roofing 
throughout the country is destined to be slow. 


A reduction of over $20,000,000 in the fire waste of 
the country last year, compared to the record of 1914, 
affords convincing proof of what may be accomplished 
by proper building practices and the use of approved 
protective devices in existing structures. Let all inter- 
ested continue the safetv from fire movement during 
1916 and succeeding years. | 
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Complete Build- 


ing Show a Big Success 


RALPH P. STODDARD 


Secretary of Society Advocating Fire Elimi- 
nation and Associate Editor of 
CoNSTRUCTION 


Manager of Complete Building Show 
A MERICA'S First Complete Building Show, 


national in its attraction, in its relation to 

every type of construction, in its significance 
as a concrete illustration of the tremendous power 
of co-operation and in its lesson for the future, opened 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 16th and closed 
ten days later—such an achievement in building con- 
struction publicity that it establishes a standard for 
every large city in the country to follow and a goal 
for them to reach. 

Brevity is mighty good—in its place; but there are 
times when brevity, much beloved and followed as 
it is in American life, falls far short of sinking a 
thought in to the point of actual realization. We 
require true details. Take for example co-operation“: 
the school books used to tell us that to “co-operate 
is to act or operate jointly with others." But say! 
when we take that definition and link it up with the 
Cleveland Complete Building Show they just don't 
harmonize. ‘Like ham and eggs and a choice cut of 
roast Vermont turkey—both are good, but which 
would you reach for! 

Brevity aside for the moment (and taking a long 
breath) here is an up-to-the-hour definition of co-opera- 
tion: Co-operation is that which results when the men 


Cleveland Establishes Remarkable 
Record and Sets Splendid 
Example for Other Cities 


Almost a Million Dollars Invested 
in 200 Exhibits by 600 Firms 


back of the Society Advocating Fire Elimination de- 
cide to get together "to operate jointly with others” 
to run the first American Complete Building Show, to 
engage the biggest place in their home town in which 
to run it, to get six hundred firms to put up almost 
one million dollars in some two hundred exhibits, to 
have Mayor Davis ring up the curtain and incidentally 
find the affair so good that he returned on four dif- 
ferent occasions and his cabinet came back a couple 
of times or more to “see the show over again,” to 
have more than forty-six hundred builders from out 
of the city attend, to attract practically every one of 
prominence in and about Cleveland with nearly all of 
the Cleveland Chapter of Architects and more than 
four hundred members of the Cleveland Builders’ 
Exchange, to see over ten thousand visitors register 
at one exhibit and get a total attendance of very close 
on to 127,000 people representing an intensely inter- 
ested public and all the interests related to building 
planning, construction, furnishing, maintenance, equip- 
ment and protection, and to do a whole lot of other 
mighty good things, such as bringing so many out- 
of-town visitors as to tax the city’s hotel capacity, 
and to make the people, the home owners and those 
who are building homes and those who are thinking 
seriously of building a home and those who hope 
sometime to own a home, yes, and architects and en- 
gineers and contractors, see firesafe construction in a 
way they never saw it before, and to do all this with- 
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out any hot air stunts or blue sky ballyhoo—well, now, 
brother, that's what the twentieth century calls 
CO-OPERATION. And now brevity steps in and 
makes its just demand for recognition 

The romance of twentieth century: construction, 
the distinctly American science that has made possible 
skyscrapers and the modern city, factory and resi- 
dence, unfolded itself in a vast dream city in miniature 
at the Show. The latest chapter in the age-epic of 
shelter, with its many modern phases in homes and 
business structures, showed forth from the wide variety 
of exhibits illustrating the last word in utility, comfort 
and safety. Tile, iron and steel, brick, cement, stone— 
every modern agent of efficient construction did its 
part in a grand way to make the Complete Duilding 
Show worthy its name — complete“! 

Then came Mayor Davis followed by his cabinet, 
the city council and a procession of architects, builders 
and business men. Formal ceremonies consisted of a 
thorough inspection of all the exhibits, and speeches 
by Ralph P. Stoddard, secretary of the Society Ad- 
vocating Fire Elimination, associate editor of Cox- 
STRVCTION, and manager of the Show; W. A. Fay, 
president of the Complete Building Show Company, 
and Mayor Davis. 

The Coliseum was sectioned off into a series of 
streets with names taken from various cities. The 
New York visitor felt at home on Broadway, which 
was the main thoroughfare of the Show. Boston's 
Tremont Street, Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Hennepin Avenue, of Minneapolis, Buffalo’s Delaware 
Avenue, and famous streets of other American cities 
were located in the network of cottages, lawns and 
porticos. 

A substantial, matter-of-fact atmosphere, thoroughly 
utilitarian but none the less ornamental and artistic, 
marked all the exhibits. Brick and stone worked into 
attractive designs revealed their purpose in the porches, 
the fireplaces, the fences and pavements. "Tiles, terra 
cotta and cement-concrete products were exhibited in 
the houses and examples of larger construction. 

Of the individual exhibits the Dutch Kitchen was 
the greatest magnet for the crowds. There was an 
immense Dutch fireplace, before which sat three Dutch 
maids. This exhibit was the work of a brick concern, 
and as a reproduction of the early Colonial living 
room it was perfect. 

A picture show demonstrated the evolution of lime 
from the ground to the finished product. 

The contest for a $6,000 house and lot on Lake 
Shore Boulevard excited continuous interest, and prac- 
tically every visitor at the Show became a contestant. 
Another interesting feature was the method of win- 
ning the house and lot, which will go to the person 
suggesting the best title for an unnamed crayon draw- 
ing, depicting a young couple surveying building oper- 
ations on their future home. 
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An art gallery, with paintings by local artists, demon- 
strating the application of mural colorings to house 
decoration, occupied one corner of the Coliseum. 

Another art gallery contained 150 plans and speci- 
fications for a model $3,000 house, entered in com- 
petition by architects throughout the country. The 
winning plan is worked out on actual size, with the 
ground floor rooms completely furnished. All the 
prize-winning plans appeared in the February number 
of CONSTRVCTION. 

There were special days for the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, the Cleveland Real Estate Board, the 
Architectural Club, the Rotary Club and other organi- 
zations. l 

The East Ohio Gas Company (Standard Oil Com- 
pany), while not an exhibitor, generously ran a monster 
display advertisement commending the Show for the 
pronounced educational work it was doing and ad- 
vising attendance on the part of the public. 

While the makers and dealers in firesafe materials 
played absolutely fair, it was a triumph for their 
products. The lumbermen are entitled to great credit 
for the way they managed their displays. Still the 
fact remains that the firesafe materials were presented 
in a way that carried the Show for them in open com- 
petition with lumber and entirely without any invidious 
comparisons. 

The lumbermen’s Washington Birthday parade and 
the flag raising before the model of Washington’s 
Mount Vernon home (in lumber) was a splendid 
drawing card and did much toward promoting the 
popularity of their exhibit. Their guessing contest 
for various woods and a popularity contest for one 
of the model houses proved excellent publicity for 
them. Their displays of rare hard woods for interior 
and furniture purposes were among the most artistic 
in the Show. | 

The safety appliance and equipment exhibits were 
interesting to the Show goers. Among these was a 
sprinkler system, encased in glass, which was operated 
bv heat generated bv oil-soaked waste. 

Fire-resistive doors, trim, windows and furniture 
were well represented. "n 

The fact that a great majority of the architects in 
the $3.000 House Contest chose safe products as 
mediums for their house designs constituted an un- 
conscious victory for safe home construction. 

The sincerest praise and heartiest congratulations 
are due both to Ralph P. Stoddard, under whose able 
management the Show terminated a signal success, 
and to the members of the Society Advocating Fire 
Elimination, who had that vision and initiative which 
changed a thought, an idea, into a progressive and 
highly successful enterprise. 

“I labor to make men think rather than to read my 
books." So spoke Montesquieu. If ever an accom- 
plishment should provoke constructive thought from 
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firesafe building interests, teaching them the unbusi- 
nesslike waste of time, effort and money, the folly and 
the pettiness of friction amongst themselves and their 
industries, and the magnificent possibilities of sane 
co-operation, of getting together, of uniting forces and 
separated units, of shaping the many loose ends of 
the fireptoofing fraternity” into a real, live, workable 


FIRESAFE FRATERNITY laboring intelligently 
for the goal which they are now separately striving 
for—fresafe building construction—surely the very 
real achievement of the first American Complete Build- 
ing Show offers a shining example of what co-opera- 
tion does and what opportunities the future holds for 
consistent fireproofing throughout the country! 
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Detroit Approves Hollow Tile 


Thanks largely to the clear presentation of the 
merits of hollow tile made before the Building Com- 
mittee of the Detroit, Mich., city council a short time 
ago by Charles T. Harris, secretary of the Hollow 
Building Tile Manufacturers Association, that pro- 
duct is now given proper recognition in Detroit's 
building code. The code amendment, as recently 
adopted and now effective, reads: 

Sec. 3. Tile. All tile for floor or wall or for fire- 
proofing purposes shall be made of pure clay, well 
burned, free from undue warping and cracks, with 
webs and flanges not less than five-eighths (5%) of an 
inch thick and with rounded fillets at all intersections, 
provided that webs less than five-eighths (5$) inch 
thick may be used if the vertical height is less than 
five (5) times the least width, but such webs mav not 
be assumed to transmit pressure to a mortar bed. 
No tile shall be used which absorbs more than twelve 
(12) per cent of its weight of water fully immersed. 

Tile shall be known as either hard, ordinary or soft. 
Hard tile shall have a crushing strength of not less 
than two thousand seven hundred and fifty (2,750) 
pounds per square inch of net section when tested with 
the cells vertical and not less than two thousand (2,000) 
pounds per square inch of net section with cells hori- 
zontal. Ordinary tile shall have a crushing strength 
of not less than one thousand seven hundred and 
fiftv (1,750) pounds per square inch of net section 
with cells vertical and one thousand (1,000) pounds 
per square inch with cells horizontal and shall have 
not more than sixty (60%) per cent hollow space. 
All other tile shall be considered soft and shall not be 
used in bearing walls. 

Where concentrated loads bear on hollow tile walls. 
the wall shall be made solid at the top by use of brick 
or by filling the voids in the tile with concrete for a 
space not less than six (6) inches deep and four (4) 
inches wide for every ton of concentrated load. "This 
solid bearing shall extend the width of at least one 


tile and shall not be less than two (2) inches thick 
and eight (8) inches wide in any case. 

Section 8 of Article 10 of the same code has been 
amended as follows: 

Sec. 8& Hollow Tile. Hollow tile meeting the re- 
quirements of Article IX, Section 3, may be used 
in construction of bearing, enclosing and partition 
walls under the following conditions : 

(a) The thickness of wall shall not be less than 
given in Article XVI, Section 2. 

(b) The working stress shall not be greater than 
that given in Section 5 of this article. 

(c) Hard tile may be used in buildings not to ex- 
ceed two (2) stories in height, above the first floor 
level. 

(d) All tile shall be laid in mortar not inferior to 
that specified in Section 5 of this article. All tile 
shall be thoroughly bonded, one to another, both ver- 
tically and longitudinally, joints staggered and filled 
with mortar. No broken tile will be allowed. The 
vertical webs of one shall be set directly over the ver- 
tical webs of the adjacent tile below, except when 
laid as in Section E. The stress sliall not exceed one 
hundred and sixty-seven (167) pounds per square inch 
of net section with cells vertical. Only the webs in 
vertical alignment with the webs above and below will 
be assumed to carry load. No cutting of blocks will 
be allowed to admit pipes in bearing walls unless two 
webs remain unattached or filled in solid with con- 
crete. The metal fabric hereinbefore specified may be 
omitted in non-bearing or curtain walls with voids 
horizontal. 

(e) Tile walls faced with brick shall have a 
header course every eighth course, but not to exceed 
twenty-four (24) inches, otherwise the brick facing 
shall not be regarded as part of the wall. 

(f) In calculating stress, only these vertical webs 
in vertical alignment with vertical webs below mav 
be considered as carrying load. | 
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Motion- Picture 


Films 


The safe storage and handling of motion-picture films, which are of a highly inflammable 


nature, have been carefuliy regulated by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


These regu- 


lations, recommended by the National Fire Protection Association, will be of direct interest and 
value to that part of the building fraternity which has to do with the design and construction 
of buildings in which such films are stored or used. 


preferably be stored in a separate building or 
vault, not exposing other property or occu- 
pancy ; if a limited quantity is permitted in a building 
with other occupancy or in an exposed building, it 
must be in standard fireproof vaults, safes or cabinets. 
I. Film Reels—Each reel of film shall be kept in 
a separate metal can with tight-htting cover, except 
when in use. 


N preteritis be stor motion-picture films should 


. Note.—A reel ordinarily contains 1,000 feet of film 1 11/32 
inches wide, and weighs about 5 pounds; diameter of reel is 
approximately 10 inches. 


2. Vaults.—\W here the maximum degree of protec- 
tion for valuable films is the primary consideration, 
vaults shall be constructed according to requirements 
for Class "A" Vaults. This type of vault involves 
massive, construction designed to resist long-continued 
fire, impact of falling bodies, and attack by burglars 
(in so far as this feature can properly be incorporated 
in these specifications). 

Where the primary consideration is to minimize the 
fire hazard in a building incident to the films therein, 
vaults shall be constructed in accordance with the re- 
quirements for Class "A," "B" or "C" Vaults. 

(See separate specifications for Vaults.) 

No one vault or compartment shall exceed in size 750 
cubic feet. 

To prevent abnormally high temperature within the 
vault glass windows and skvlights should be avoided; 
likewise proximity to boiler stacks and similar sources 
of heat. 

Automatic sprinklers should be installed inside each 
vault, 

Other vaults of not more than 150 cubic feet 
capacity, and of a construction approved as at least 
the equivalent of that described for safes, may be 
accepted in lieu of safes; or vaults having a capacity 
not exceeding 50 reels of film each, and approved as at 
least equivalent of that described for cabinets, mav be 
accepted in lieu of cabinets. 


3. Safes.—Size shall not exceed 150 cubic feet. 


Safes shall have an angle iron frame at least 14 x 4 
x 2 inches and continuous at all edges. On safes larger 
than 40 inches high, 30 inches wide, and 30 inches deep, 
an additional stiffening of heavy steel at least 14 inch 
thick, and of width proportioned to size, but never less 
than 2 inches, shall be used at top, bottom and sides. 
Sheet steel plates shall be not less than No, 12 U. S. 
gauge for the outer shell, and not less than No. 14 for 
the inner shell. Filling shall be of cement concrete or 
its equivalent not less than 5% inches thick, except 
that the doors may have at least 4 inches of concrete 
with a sealed air space for the lock and bolts. Door 
shall have stepped sides so as to be smoke proof. No 
cast iron shall be used in the construction of the safe, 
except such parts as casters, hinges and flanged door 
frames. Other containers of no more than 150 cubic 
feet capacity and approved as the equivalent of above- 
described safes may be accepted in lieu thereof. 

4. Cabinets.—T wo hundred reels of film weighing 
not more than one thousand pounds in the aggregate 
may be stored in cabinets, but no one cabinet shall con- 
tain more than 50 reels (250 pounds). When two or 
more cabinets are used they shall be in a separate room 
with outside ventilation and enclosed by fireproof par- 
titions with fire doors of the vertical-shaft tvpe at com- 
munications. There shall be at least 10 feet clear 
space between cabinets unless an incombustible shield 1s 
provided at each side of each cabinet extending 2 feet 
bevond cabinet in all directions, in which case the dis- 
tance between cabinets may be only 4 feet. 

Cabinets shall be tightly enclosed and may be made 
of suitably stiffened sheet iron at least No. 18 U. S. 
gauge, in thickness, double walled with 177 inches of 
air space ; doors shall be constructed equivalent to walls 
of the cabinet, shall be self-closing, fit closely and be 
kept locked. 

Other containers having a capacity not exceeding 50 
reels of film each and approved as the equivalent of the 
cabinets may be accepted in lieu thereof. 

5. Pressure Relief for Vaults and Safes and Cabi- 
nets.—Each container for film storage shall be pro- 
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vided with a pressure relief vent opening to the out- 
side of the building, directly through an exterior wall, 
or through a separate stack with walls of reinforced 
concrete or brick at least 5 inches thick and shielded at 
top. The effective sectional area of the opening shall 
be at least 70 square inches for each 100 reels (500 
pounds) of film capacity. The capacity of vaults shall 
be rated at three reels per foot of cubical contents; the 
capacity of safes and cabinets, or small vaults without 
aisle space, shall be rated at six reels per foot of cubical 
contents. Reels shall not be placed near enough to 
vent opening to reduce its effective area. A perma- 
nent guard shall be installed to prevent films from be- 
ing forced against the vent openings of small contain- 
ers. In fireproof buildings horizontal ducts mav be 
permitted to connect the relief openings in vault sepa- 
rately to the outside of the building, provided the walls 
are made of solid masonry at least 5 inches thick and 
securely supported. A riveted sheet metal pipe of at 
least No. 18 U. S. gauge in thickness may be permitted 
to separately connect the vent opening of each cabinet 
to the outside of the building, provided the pipe is 
covered with at least 1 inch of approved heat insulating 
material. Such pipes shall not be nearer than 9 inches 
to combustible material. 

Each pressure relief vent shall be protected against 
the weather by thin glass (1/16 inch thick) painted a 
dark color or by other incombustible fragile material 
in a sash arranged to open automatically in case of fire 
-by the use of a fusible link, or thermostat placed inside 
the film container. The effective sectional area of the 
vent opening shall correspond with the actual area of 
the glass. No pane of glass to be smaller than 200 
square inches. Muntins to be constructed as lightly as 
possible so as to break readily. Any protection equiva- 
lent to the above may be accepted in lieu thereof. 

A light wire screen, not coarser than 14-inch mesh, 
shall also be placed over each vent at a point between 
the glass sash and the container, so arranged as not to 
interfere with the automatic operation of the sash. 

The outlet of each vent shall be located at a point 
above the roof. Exception will be made only where a 
different location of the outlet will not expose other 
property in the same or adjacent buildings, and then 
only by special permission of the Inspection Depart- 
ment having jurisdiction. 

6. Ventilation of Vaults.—There should be no ven- 
tilation of vaults other than a pressure relief opening, 
discharging directly to the outside of the building. 
Blower systems circulating air in the vault are objec- 
tionable, even after every reasonable safeguard has 
been provided. ; 

Artificial ventilation of vaults is sometimes desired 
in factories handling new material, as in motion-picture 
film printing establishments. In such cases the addi- 
tional fire hazard in connection with the ventilation 


may be somewhat reduced if the intake and discharge 
openings in the vault connect directly to the outside of 
the building through wall or a flue with masonry walls 
at least 4 inches thick. The outlet and intake open- 
ings shall not expose or be exposed by other property. 
Only suction blowers drawing air away from vault 
shall be used. 


Handling of Nitro-Cellulose Motion-Picture 
Films 

7. Printing, Developing, Examining, Repairing and 
Exchange Rooms 

a. Shall have outside ventilation and be separated 
from each other and the balance of the building bv 
tight partitions of fire-resistive material, with seif- 
closing fire doors of the corridor type at communica- 
tions, partitions and transoms. Doors should contain 
no glass other than wired glass. 

b. Such rooms shall be used neither for storage nor 
handling of combustible materials other than the films. 
The furnishings should be of incombustible material. 

c. The number of reels of films not in metal cans. 
shall be limited to 20 in a single room at any one time. 
The number of reels of film in the examining and re- 
pairing room awaiting attention shall be limited to Io 
for each operator; provided all such reels except the 
one under examination or repair be placed in an ap- 
proved double walled No. 20 U. S. gauge metal box 
with at least 14-inch air space between walls. A box 
otherwise constructed and equivalent to the above may, 
by special permission, be accepted in lieu thereof. Sides 
of box shall extend at least 6 inches above top and 
beyond front and rear of box. Covers shall be self- 
closing and of a construction equivalent to the walls of 
the box. Boxes shall be separated from each other at 
least three (3) inches. 

Rooms having more than 20 films not in metal cans 
during rush hours shall be sub-divided by partitions of 
fire-resistive material with self-closing fire doors of the 
corridor type at communications so as to limit the 
number of reels outside of metal cans to 20 in each of 
these sub-divisions. 

d. In each exchange room approved vaults should 
be utilized for temporary storage and sorting of films 
in cans while being handled. When impracticable to 
use such vaults, double-walled metal cabinets of the 
type approved for storage purposes may be used. Each 
cabinet shall be properly vented to the outer air and 
contain no more than 50 reels. The number of cabinets 
shall not exceed four (4) in any one establishment. 

8. Scrap and Waste.—Al scrap or waste shall be 
kept under water, in self-closing standard metal waste 
cans or their equivalent, and removed from the build- 
ing at least once each day to a safe location; such waste 
to be kept separate from paper waste or other rubbish. , 

9. Cement.—Any compound of collodion and amyl : 
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acetate or similarly inflammable cements inside the 
building shall not exceed the quantity required each 
day, and shall be limited to one gallon. 

10. Motion-Picture Machines and Booths.—Shall 
be safeguarded in accordance with the requirements of 
paragraphs 38(U) and 38(V) of the National Elec- 
trical Code. The booth may be omitted if the ma- 
chines are in a separate room enclosed by incombustible 
partitions with self-closing fire doors of the corridor 
type at communications. If more than five machines 
are in one room, each machine shall be separately en- 
closed in an approved booth. 

II. Power.—Electric motors, if used, should pre- 
ferably be of the induction tvpe without commutators, 
or if of the direct-current type, to have enclosed com- 
mutators. All switches, rheostats, or other current- 
controlling devices must be enclosed in approved dust- 
proof and fireproof cabinets. 

I2. Lighting.—Shal be by incandescent electric 
lights only: lamps, if subject to mechanical injury, to be 
protected by approved wire guards. Entire installa- 
tion shall be in accordance with the requirements of the 
National Electrical Code. 

I3. Heating—Onlv hot air, hot water or steam 
heat shall be used. The heating pipes should be pre- 
ferably overhead attached to the ceiling. Steam and 
hot water pipes or radiators, if on side walls, shall be 


safeguarded by the use of sheet metal or heavy gal- 
vanized wire netting with not over 14-inch mesh held 
firmly in place at least one inch from pipes; or by cov- 
ering space betwen back or benches and walls with 
heavy galvanized wire netting, with not over 14-inch 
mesh, securely stapled to bench and wall, but sloping so 
that it may not be used as a shelf. No hot air or other 
floor registers shall be used, nor shall any register be 
less than 6 inches above the floor. 

I4. Smoking and Carrying of Matches.—Shall be 
strictly prohibited. 

IS. Protection.—All buildings contia more than 
a total of 50 reels of films (250 pounds) shall be 
equipped with an approved system of automatic 
sprinklers. Each room shall be equipped with at least 
one approved hand fire extinguisher. At least one pail 
of water and one pail of sand shall be provided for 
each vault, safe or cabinet in use. 


Motion-Picture Studios 

The provisions herein contained for storage and 
handling of films should be observed in establishments 
where the subjects are photographed. These plants 
usually introduce most of the hazards commonly found 
in theaters, and safeguards as provided in the standard 
specifications for theaters should be observed as far 
as practicable. 


New York State Industrial Commission 


The State Industrial Commission has taken over 
the supervisory powers of the State Department of 
Labor; the administrative and judicial functions of 
the State Compensation Commission and the legislative 
powers of the former State Industrial Board. Under 
the new plan, there is an Industrial Council to act in 
an advisory capacity with the Commission. The Com- 
mission is the sole body with power to effectuate the 
advice of the Industrial Council. 

Beside the enforcement of the sections of the labor 
law relative to fire prevention and exits, the Industrial 
Commission must enforce all the inspection provisions 
of the law; must see to it that dangerous machinery is 
eliminated as far as possible, at least adequately safe- 
guarded. It must hear and determine all disputed 
compensation cases, supervise and administer the State 
Insurance Fund; investigate and pass upon all claims 


Notable Pre-Historic Stone Work Found 

It is announced that Government archeologists, 
under the direction of Dr. J. W. Fewkes, of Washing- 
ton, have uncovered one of the greatest archeological 
finds of the century in Southwestern Colorado, in the 


for compensation; intervene, arbitrate, mediate and 
prevent, if possible, industrial disputes between em- 
ployer and employee; supervise the State Employment 
Bureau with its branch offices in all industrial centers 
of the State; act in a paternal capacity toward all immi- 
grants arriving in and permanently located in New 
York State; see to it that the “One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Law" is observed by employers throughout the 
state, likewise the laws relating to hours of employ- 
ment of women ; compel adequate sanitary precautions 
in factories, factory buildings and mercantile estab- 
lishments ; enact articles of the Industrial Code of the 
State puting into operation a fire-alarm signal system, 
a sanitary code and a dangerous machinery code for 
the factories of the State; supervise the tenement 
home-workers of the State and pass upon plans for 
factorv construction. 


Mesa Verde National Park. This is a cut and polished 
stone citadel, built by the cliff dwellers thousands of 
years ago. The citadel is built in the shape of an erior- 
mous D. The vertical line of the D measures 132 feet, 
while the circular wall measures 245 feet. 
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Standardizing 
Column Protection 


made to determine the effect of the applications of 


ITH a view to determining “the ultimate fire 
W resistance of representative loaded building 
columns and the fire-resistive value of va- 
rious forms of column protection,” a series of scientific 
tests has been planned by a joint committee represent- 
ing the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 

The results of the proposed tests will be of the 
utmost importance to the building fraternity and 
all concerned, directly or remotely, in building prac- 
tices, for the tests in question should authorita- 
tively determine a number of problems in relation to 
building construction, concerning which a wide di- 
versity of opinion now exists. 

In reciting the purpose of the intended tests, and 
the elaborate methods to be employed in their prepara- 
tion, the National Fire Protection Association, through 
its official medium, says: 

“The fact that very few tests have been made under 
conditions approximating those of service, that avail- 
able test data are incomplete, that fire experience has 
a limited value due to many variable and unknown 
factors and the existence of wide differences in re- 
quirements covering various materials used for the 
protection of columns, all shows the necessity for the 
proposed investigation. 

“The columns designed to carry the lighter loads 
have been selected for this preliminary series of tests 
in the belief that the results obtained will not only 
furnish the necessary information relative to the lighter 
column sections, but will afford data that will permit 
fhe elimination of a number of variables, and simplify 
the investigation of columns designed for the greater 
loads. 

“Tests in which fire streams are applied to the heated 
columns are not to be included in the first series of 
tests inasmuch as it is believed that the ultimate fire- 
resisting points should first be ascertained and con- 
sidered in connection with the influence of the column 
sections and methods of fireproofing before tests are 


water, 

“The columns that are protected by concrete, clay 
tile or gypsum block are to be tested in the unplastered 
condition, since in some types of buildings plaster is 
not applied, and it is believed that any investigation of 
the influence of the different kinds of plaster on fire 
resistance can best be made with the fire resistance of 
the unplastered member as a basis. 


General Plan of Investigation 


“The object of this investigation is to ascertain the 
ultimate fire resistance of centrally loaded columns 
used in the interior of buildings, under conditions ap- 
proximating those of service; to ascertain the fire-re- 
tardant value of the column protection provided by the 
various materials and methods commonly emploved in 
protecting columns against fire; to obtain full and 
accurate data that will serve as a basis for the classi- 
fication of column protection for various classes of 
buildings; and to furnish data for guidance in the de- 
termination. of proper test conditions for heavier 
columns, and special tests to ascertain the effect of the 
application of fire streams to columns while in a highly 
heated condition. 

"Test columns consisting of the types of columns 
commonly employed in building construction, speciallv 
designed for the test apparatus and for safe rated 
loads of approximately fifty (50) tons, have been 
secured. 

“It is proposed to protect these columns, except one 
of each type, bv various methods commonly employed 
in fireproofing building columns, and to allow them 
to season under proper conditions for a period of six 
months before they are tested. See Description of 
Test Samples. 

"It is proposed to make supplementarv standard 
tests to ascertain the quality of the materials employed 
in the construction of the test columns, 

“It is proposed to subject each of the columns to its 
safe rated load and to temperatures increasing at a 
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predetermined rate until failure, or until the column 
has withstood the temperature conditions in excess ot 
eight hours. 

"[t is proposed to measure and record at regular in- 
tervals during the test, the temperatures in the furnace 
and at various points on the sur face- of the structural 
portion of the column, the deformation and deflection 
of the column near the middle, and to record the re- 
sults of observations relative to the effects of fire on 
the column and on the column protection. 

“It is proposed to make careful examinations after 
the test and a record of the condition of the column 
and column protection. 

“It is proposed to make photographic records of the 
column before and after the test, and after the column 
protection has been removed. 

“It is proposed to make a supplementary series of 
tests upon additional test columns to determine the 
effect of the application of fire streams to columns 
while in a highlv heated condition. 


Description of Proposed Test Columns 


"The types of columns to be tested include rolled 
steel sections, built up steel sections, round cast-iron 
sections, steel pipe filled with concrete, and vertically 
‘reinforced and hooped concrete columns, to which it 
is proposed to add several wooden colunins. At least 
one of each of the sections is to be unprotected, others 
are to be partially protected by concrete, and others 
completely protected by various thicknesses of con- 
crete, clay tile, gypsum block and plaster on metal lath, 
in accordance with the methods commonly employed 
in practice. The general details of the test columns 
and methods of covering are indicated in the schedule 
herewith, which also shows the position of the ceil- 
ing and floor lines of the furnace and the method of 
grouping the columns for comparison. 

“The test columns, with the exceptions noted, are 
15 feet 8 inches long between bearings. The upper 
3 feet is made of extra heavy section to serve as a 
medium for the free transmission of the load from the 
ram through the roof of the furnace to the heated 
portion of the column. The extra heavy section is as- 
sumed to establish an effective length of 12 feet 8 
inches as a basis for calculating the safe rated load of 
the column. 

The pipe columns and two of the cast-iron columns 
(Nos. 10 to 13, inclusive) are approximately 12 feet 
6 inches in length and provided with square-end 
bearings, 

“The test columns are provided with two brackets 


near the top to simulate the details used for beam and 


girder supports and conditions affecting the applica- 
tion of fireproofing at these points. 

“The materials used in the construction of the test 
columns and protective coverings are to be obtained 


from various sources and from various sections of 
the country, and are to be selected with a view of 
obtaining those representative of their respective 
classes. 

“It is proposed to apply the column covering in 
accordance with plans and specifications, drawn to se- 
cure average results obtained under ordinary commer- 
cial conditions, and to place this work in the hands of 
men sufficiently experienced in their particular line 
to obtain this result. 

“Tt is proposed to secure representative test samples 
of the materials for the supplementary tests to ascer- 
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tain the quality of the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the columns and column coverings. 

“The tests on unprotected columns are made to fur- 
nish information as to the ability of the columns to 
withstand fire, and to obtain information relative to the 
influence of the tvpe of column section, which latter 
forms a basis for comparison of the various methods of 
column protection. 

"Columns partly protected by filling the re-entrant 
portions with concrete are introduced as a type made 
necessary where space limitations prevent the use of 
full protection. Besides giving information on the 
merits of this type of protection as compared with un- 
protected steel, cast-iron and wooden columns, it is 
also thought that they will give further data on the 
influence of type of steel section on fire resistance. The 
concrete aggregates are the same as those used in the 
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tests of the fully protected columns of the correspond- 
ing sections. 

"Of the twenty tests devoted to full concrete pro- 
tection, the eight made on the Rolled H section employ, 
with three exceptions, all of the concrete aggregates 
used in the full series of tests. This is done to give 
a comparison between the Rolled H section and the 
other sections with the same thickness of covering made 
of the same aggregate. The coverings for the same 
section are in general proposed to be put on in two-inch 
and four-inch thicknesses, from which it is thought 
possible to judge the performance of intermediate 
thicknesses. 

“The tile coverings are similarly proposed to be put 
on in two-inch and four-inch commercial thicknesses, 
which consist of the designated thickness of tile plus 
one-half inch to one inch of mortar. The thickness of 
mortar between the tile and the steel sections is de- 
termined by the minimum consistent with good place- 
ment, and the attainment of as nearly a constant aver- 
age mortar thickness as possible using standard sizes 
of tile. The thickness outside of solid flanges varies in 
the proposed designs from 34 to 1-inch, and outside of 
lattice bars and round sections from 15 to 5$ inch. 
All-clay tile is to be called for in I2-inch widths, and 
the distance between the horizontal joints is to be 
I2 inches except at the beam brackets near the top. 
Slabs are to be placed in all vertical joints wider than 
½ inch. All cutting of clay tile is to be done with a 
mason's trowel, except cutting to length, which is to 
be done with a stone saw in the cases where the lengths 
specified cannot be readily obtained. The mortar for 
clay-tile coverings is proposed to be a 1:1:6 Portland 
cement, hydrated lime and fine bank sand by volume. 
It is proposed to place a No. 12 black annealed wire 
tie around each course of tile. 

“The clay tile is to be of a degree of hardness ac- 
ceptable for interior building work, with an absorption 
of not less than 10 per cent of its dry weight, as de- 
termined by drying to constant weight at 212 deg. F. 
and immersing in water at room temperature and 
pressure for forty-eight hours. 

“The concrete filling is to be placed after the tile is 
set (except in No. 60) and is proposed to be made of 
the concrete materials peculiar to the region from 
which the tile is taken. "Tests Nos. 57 and 58, as also 
Tests Nos. 60 and 61, are designed to study the effect 
of the filling of the efficiency of the covering as a 
whole. 

“The proposed gypsum protections consist of solid 
gvpsum tile (except for filling in Test No. 64), the 
sizes needed being cut from the commercial sizes with 
a saw, the cutting being planned with a view to using 
them in the most economical manner consistent with a 
good design. The mortar as proposed will consist 
of a 1:2 mixture of unfibered gypsum cement and fine 
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bank sand by volume. Ties are to consist of 14-inch 
wire mesh placed in all horizontal joints and lapping 
at the corners. 

"[t is proposed to use a medium coarse lake sand, 
dredged from Lake Michigan, for the brown coats of 
the plaster on metal lath protections. 

“The projecting portions of the beam brackets at 
the top of the columns are to be given a protection of 
about 1-inch thickness for all fully protected columns. 

"The reinforced concrete tests, consisting of two 
vertical reinforced square columns, two vertically re- 
inforced round columns, and two spirally hooped and 
vertically reinforced columns, are designed to show 
the effect of shape or column, as also the effect of type 
of reinforcement on fire resistance. Two inches of 
concrete is to be deducted all around the column in 
calculating the safe rated load. 

"All Portland cement is to be of one brand, widelv 
used for building construction. It is to be required 
to pass the requirements of the Standard Specifications 
for Portland Cement of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. The coarse aggregates are to be graded 
from coarse to fine, not more than five per cent shall 
pass a No. 4 sieve, and all are to pass a sieve having 
I-inch square mesh. All proportioning of concrete and 
mortar is to be done by loose volume. 


Description of Test Apparatus 


BUILDING 


“The tests are to be made at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, in Chicago, in a fireproof building spe- 
cially designed for work of this character and known 
as Building No. 3. The central portion of the build- 
ing is one high story, furnishing head room of approx- 
imately 37 feet. At three sides of this portion the build- 
ing is two stories, with head room of approximately 
1714 feet under the second floor. The central portion 
of the building is provided with six sliding skylights 
that can be opened for ventilation, and with a travel- 
ing crane for conveying test samples from storage 
into the test apparatus. The ground floor area of the 
building is approximately 68 by 69 feet. 


APPARATUS 


“The apparatus to be used in the tests is specially 
designed for the purpose, and consists of a carriage 
and traveling crane for handling the test samples, a 
furnace in which the columns are subjected to fire, a 
hydraulic ram and restraining frame by means of 
which the loads are applied to the columns, the appara- 
tus for measuring the temperatures of the furnace and 
the test samples, the apparatus for measuring the de- 
formation of the test samples, and a flexible nozzle 
by means of which streams of water are supplied in 
the Fire Stream Tests. 
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SCHEDULE OF 
JOINTLY CONDUCTED Y TESTI _ A BUILDING COCOA 
UNPROTECTED COLUMNS . 
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APPARATUS FOR HANDLING TEST Col. INS 


The carriage is suspended by trollevs from I-beams 
attached^to the ceiling, and is provided with lifting 
screws by means of which it 1s attached to the upper 
bearing plate and the column lifted while being con- 
veyed to the traveling crane and into the test turnace. 
The carriage is also provided with a truck which car- 
ries the column from the crane into the furnace. 

Test FURNACE 

“The test furnace consists of a combustion cham- 
ber 7 feet square and 12 feet high, exclusive of two 
shallow pits to receive falling material and carry off 
the water during the Fire Stream Tests. The sides 
are formed by two stationary brick walls, and two 
movable brick walls in steel panels suspended from 
overhead beams by trolleys. The top of the furnace 
consists of heavy fire clay blocks supported by a steel 
frame, and is partly removable to permit the installa- 
tion of the test columns. The bottom is formed by the 
fireproofing on the steel-bearing plate and restraining 
frame of the loading apparatus. The products of com- 
bustion are carried off through four 13-inch flues ex- 
tending from the furnacé through the roof of the build- 
ing. Each side of the furnace is provided with mica- 
glazed observation holes, so arranged near the top, 
middle and bottom that all parts of the test column 
can be observed. Observation galleries outside the 
furnace afford access to the upper observation holes. 

“The furnace is heated by means of eight 6-inch 
specially designed blast burners, extending in at the 
corners and the middle of the sides, and arranged so 
that they discharge horizontally toward the center of 
the combustion chamber at the bottom. The burners 
are supplied with gas through mixing tubes connected 
to circulating mains located in a shallow pit under the 
floor outside of the furnace. Each burner is provided 
with valves for regulating the gas and air. 

“The additional air necessary to complete combus- 
tion and distribute the fire is supplied bv secondary air 
inlets extending through each side of the furnace at 
regular intervals toward the top, each inlet being pro- 
vided with a regulating valve. 

“Gas is supplied to the furnace through a six-inch 
pipe connected to the street main. Air is supplied to 
the burners and to the secondary inlets by means of 
an electrically driven blower capable of maintaining 
uniform air pressure, 


TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS 


“The temperatures within the furnace are indicated 
by means of thermo-couples inserted through the walls 
near the top, middle and bottom. The temperatures at 
the surface of the structural portion of the test column 
are indicated by thermo-couples placed at the same 
levels as the furnace couples. 


DEFORMATION ALEASUREMENTS 


The deformation and deflection of the column 
during test is to be taken by measuring the movements 
of protected wires attached near the middle of the 
column. On end of each wire is attached to the 
column and the other is weighted and passed over an 
idler at a point outside of the furnace and as tar from 
the column as the room conditions permit. The move- 
ment is measured at an intermediate point on the wires, 
and the true movement at the point of attachment to 
the column calculated from the established ratio of 
distances. 

LOADING APPARATUS 

"The apparatus to be emploved in applying the loads 
to the columns during the fire and fire and water tests 
consists essentially of a hydro-pneumatic ram, the 
pumps and tanks supplving the pressure, restraining 
frames, and pressure indicating, controlling and re- 
cording apparatus. 

"The ram has a rated capacity of approximately 
256 tons and is bolted to the under side of the heavy 
steel beams forming the top of the restraining frame in 
such a manner that it will engage the top plate of the 
test column when in position. The column transfers 
the compression to the beams, constituting the bottom 
of the frame, which complete the action by trans- 
ferring the stresses back to the top through steel ten- 
sion chords forming the sides of the frame. The fram- 
ing supporting the restraining frame at the top 1s also 
designed to aid in supporting laterally the lower end 
of the ram, and resist any racking set up by eccen- 
tricity of the loads when the test columns are deformed 
in the tests. l 

“The ram is designed to automatically maintain the 
load on the test column and develop characteristic de- 
formation at the point of failure. In case of sudden 
complete failure the loss of the load is judged to be 
immaterial inasmuch as the load at which the column 
fails is known. In case of gradual failure, such as can 
be expected in the majority of cases, the ram is capable 
of maintaining the load until characteristic deforma- 
tion of the column is secured. In case of sudden but 
incomplete failure of the test column, some loss in the 
load may take place, but this will be automatically re- 
corded and is not considered important inasmuch as 
the full load throughout the complete period of defor- 
mation would probably only increase the rate of de- 
formation, the characteristics of which have alreadv 
been observed. 

“The ram is connected by a 6-inch pipe to steel tanks 
in which the operating water and air pressures are 
stored, and is provided with a controlling valve that 
can be set to automatically shut off the pressure after 
any predetermined downward movement of the plunger 
less than 24 inches has taken place. Tt is also designed 
to absorb the impacts and withstand the pressures in 
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case of the failure of the automatic controlling valve. 
A separate lifting cylinder and pressure tank by means 
of which the plunger of the ram can be independently 
raised and lowered is attached to the ram. Water and 
air pressure as high as 500 pounds to the square inch 
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APPARATUS FOR TESTING MATERIALS 
“Standard apparatus is to be employed in the sup- 
plementary tests to ascertain the quality of the ma- 
terials used in the construction of the columns and 
column protection, 
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are supplied by an electrically-driven pump and com- 
pressor. The pumps and tanks are equipped with the 
necessary pressure gauges and the ram with pressure- 
recording apparatus. The connections are provided 
with the valves necessary for the manual control of 
the loading apparatus. 

“Adjustable bearings are provided at the top and 
bottom of the test columns to insure the central appli- 
cation of the loads. 


FiRE STREAM APPARATUS 
“The apparatus used in subjecting the heated test 
columns to the action of fire streams consists of a 
special four-inch hydrant located on each side of and 
approximately 26 and 39 feet from the middle of the 
furnace, about 25 feet of 215-inch hose, and a standard 


play pipe provided with a 16-inch nozzle and a pres- 
sure gauge tapped into its base. 
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i Designed under the Hoggson Building Method 
É 


NEW $15,000,000 hotel is to be built in the 
A heart of the Times Square district of New 

York. It is to be the largest hotel in the 
world, and in other respects one of the most remark- 
able. It will contain 2,500 rooms or more, cover an 
entire block front and be 28 stories high. It is to be 
called the Hotel Commonwealth. 

Its exact locality has not been announced, but it will 
be near Broadway and Forty-second street, close to 
the convergence of two subways. 

In general plan the building is to be in the form of 
an E above the mezzanine floors, so that the courts 
will afford the greatest possible amount of light and 
air for the guest rooms. "The general design of the 
building is to be carried out in a refined Italian style; 
the lower stories to be of limestone above a polished 


granite pedestal course. 
The main body of the building will be of a light grey, 


The Hotel Commonwealth, the largest hotel in the world. 


Planned 


for 


New York 
City 
w 


face brick, trimmed with limestone sills and 
"terra cotta paneling. The upper stories will be 
trimmed with limestone and terra cotta, and 
the pergola parapet around the upper stories 
will be built of copper. 

H. L. Merry, recognized as one of the 
greatest hotel managers in the United States, 
is to manage the Commonwealth. Mr. Merry 
has been retained by Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers, to assist in the planning 
of the building. The Commonwealth will be 
one of the very few hotels in the United States 
to have had the benefit of the advice of a prac- 
tical hotel manager in its initial planning. Mr. 
Merry was, until he became associated with the Com- 
monwealth Hotel Company, senior partner of the firm 
of Merry & Boomer, who managed the McAlpin and 
Claridge hotels in New York, and other hotels in 
Boston and elsewhere. The Commonwealth will be 
nearly twice as large as any existing hotel. Its rates 
will range from $1.50 a day upward. 

Among the unique features of the hotel will be sep- 
arate floors for bachelors and for women unattended, 
a well-equipped hospital for the care of the sick, a 
nursery for the children of guests, gymnasium, squash 
courts, indoor golf links, swimming pool, three differ- 
ent classes of restaurants, with prices to suit every 
pocketbook and a shopping bureau for the benefit of 
stockholders. 

Most unique of all is the method of financing the 
enterprise. It is essentially a co-operative undertaking. 
(Continued on page 173) 
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various forms for building construction has 
been a direct result of a growing demand for 
doors, trim and window frames and sash, which would 
prove absolutely incombustible and, at the same time, 
afford the desirable qualities of beauty and permanence. 
When the first large buildings using metal frame- 
work construction were erected, it was soon found 
that this metal framework was rendered useless bv 
fire and the natural development was proper fireproof- 
ing of structural metal. This led to the construction 
of buildings in which the walls and floors were of in- 
combustible material, and the structural metal frame- 
work was protected against fire; but still there was 
weakness. Such buildings, trimmed with wood and 
having doors and window frames and sash of wood, 
merely served as great furnaces for the destruction of 
contents. Such are the so-called “fireproof” buildings 
which permitted terrible catastrophes; so sudden is the 
spread of flames and so quickly are the means of escape 
cut off as the fire spreads from floor to floor in this 
kind of a building. This, then, was the great problem 
of safe building construction—to find a material which, 
having the esthetic qualities of wood, offers no paths 
along which fire could travel; and which, in the form of 
fire-resistive doors, would serve as a check to the 
spread of flames to isolate the incipient fire and allow 
its extinguishment before serious damage was done. 
The first development along this line was kalamein 
work, a manufacturing idea imported from Germany, 
and having as a basis the covering of wood members 
with a thin sheet of metal which could be painted and 
grained to imitate wood and was supposed to offer im- 
munity from fire. So, too, the tin-clad door for use in 
fire walls of mercantile buildings was developed on the 
same principle, the only difference being that in mer- 


T: development of the use of hollow steel in its 
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cantile buildings the fire hazard is more severe and 
the esthetic quality negligible. 

For some years, then, kalameined, or metal-covered 
wood, was used for interior doors and trim of office 
buildings, hotels, theaters—all buildings in fact, except 
mercantile and manufacturing buildings and those 
structures which were still built in the “fire-trap” man- 
ner using unprotected wood. 

At this time also chemically treated or “fireproof” 
wood was used extensively in many large buildings, 
such as the Fuller Building and Times Building in 
New York city. This wood, which was usually treated 
with a solution of metallic borates, was found unsatis- 
factory owing to the fact that the chemicals contained 
made it impossible to obtain an attractive finish and, in 
addition, manufacturing costs were high. 

Kalamein work proved unsatisfactory in several re- 
spects, although a great quantity is still used, owing to 
the many cheap varieties which are to be had. It is 
but natural that the average kalamein door should de- 
teriorate. Dry rot of the wood core is almost certain 
to set in; and this core will swell and shrink with the 
atmospheric changes, causing the thin metal covering 
The ne- 
cessary finish of air-drying paint does not give the high- 
class effect necessary for the best construction. 

There are a few manufacturers, and they can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, who make a door 
that is far better than the average kalamein work and 
approaches the standard of the hollow steel door. This 
door has a thin wood core and is steel-covered with a 
good finish. 

In general, however, architects and prospective 
builders are warned against the use of kalamein doors 
and trim. At the end of a very few years these doors 
will have deteriorated seriously from both the fire pro- 


A careful examination of these two types of door construc- 
tion will show clearly the superior merits of hollow metal 
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tection and the zsthetic standpoint. This statement ap- 
plies also to the use of tin-clad fire doors. These doors, 
even of standard construction, are at all times subject 
to severe weakening by deterioration. It is common in 
the inspection of manufacturing risks to find tin-clad 
doors in which the wood cores have rotted and the tin 
exterior rusted (even underneath the paint) to such an 
extent that one can kick a hole in the door with very 
little exertion. However, as this section of the article 
deals more with fire-resistive doors in other than manu- 
facturing and mercantile buildings, the subject of 
proper protection of door openings in the latter build- 
ings will be treated at length in a later instalment. 
When the matter of the selection of doors and trim 
for a high-class building comes to the attention of the 
prospective builder the natural leaning, after a little 
investigation, is toward kalamein work; first, because 
it can be installed for less than half the cost of hollow 
metal; second, because the installation of hollow metal 
work at a higher price will bring no insurance reduc- 
tion. This is an unfair condition and one which it is 
hoped will soon be remedied; but there are other con- 
siderations so much in favor of the use of hollow metal 
that the wise builder will pass over the matter of price 
for the purpose of obtaining quality. Thus it is that 
such buildings as the Widener Building, Philadelphia ; 
the Singer and Equitable and Woolworth Buildings in 
New York city, and thousands of other buildings of the 
better type of construction throughout the country 
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have been equipped with doors and trim of hollow 
metal. 

The reason for selecting hollow metal in preference 
to kalamein at a lower cost have considerable weight. 
There is, for instance, the matter of u/timate cost; and 
more and more this matter of ultimate cost is wiselv 
being taken into consideration in the construction ot 
buildings. The ultimate cost of hollow metal is con- 
siderably lower than that of kalamein. The oldest in- 
stallation of hollow steel in this country was as good 
as new after some eighteen years of service. Again 
the cost of maintenance is materially lessened when 
hollow steel is used. Painting is unnecessary at any 
time. "The finish of such steel products consists of 
sevent coats of baked enamel, which will not deteriorate 
to make refinishing necessary. This finish may be 
grained to give the effect of wood or in plain color to 


form part of a general color scheme, and an artistic and 


durable finish may be obtained. 
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| This article will be continued, its various | 
Hj installments treating the manufacture of 
Hi hollow metal; metal window frame and i 
i sash; rolling steel shutters and doors, and 
il doors for fire walls. | 
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Ban on Three Deckers at New Haven 


While still permitting the erection of frame buildings 
outside the fire limits of New Haven, Conn., such struc- 
tures in future must not exceed two stories in height, 
the city council having so decreed at a recent meeting. 
This action was aimed at the objectionable “three- 
deckers," the fire-breeding and insanitary qualities of 
which are now generally recognized. 

The prohibitive ordinance above referred to reads: 

"Section 224. Outside the fire district before pre- 
scribed herein, buildings of frame or wood may be 
erected, but no frame building to be occupied or used 
as a stable, workshop or manufactory shall be built 
more than two stories or more than 25 feet in height, 
nor shall any wooden tower or spire on any such build- 
ing be built or rebuilt to a greater height than 60 feet. 
No other frame or wooden buildings hereafter erected 
shall exceed two stories or 30 feet in height, except 
that dwellings occupied by not more than two families 
may have two and one-half stories, provided they do 
not exceed 30 feet in height or 3,000 square feet in 
area; that the attic in a two-and one-half story dwelling 
may be used for sleeping but not living rooms ; but no 
family shall be domiciled above the second story in 
any such building, towers, turrets or minerts on any 
such buildings may exceed the foregoing limit ten feet, 
provided the horizontal dimensions thereof do not ex- 
ceed 15 feet ; church spires may be constructed of wood 
to a height not exceeding 75 feet from the ground, if 
placed not nearer any other building or structure than 
the equivalent of the height of said tower measured 
from its masonry support to the pinnacle." 


Gardner, Mass, Would Limit Wooden Buildings 

A measure before the Gardner, Mass., council would 
prohibit the erection of "any wooden structure within 
ten feet of any other building, without an intervening 
wall of brick." It is further intended to restrict wood 
tenement buildings to two and one-half stories in 
height. Buildings of larger size must be of brick or 
concrete. 
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Fire Alarm Signal Code 
After several months of study, the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Code has completed its recommendations as to 
fire-alarm signal rules and regulations known as Bul- 
letin No. 5. Hearings will be held in New York, 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo on 
dates to be announced in the near future. 

. At present fire-alarm signal regulations apply to all 
buildings regardless of size or height. The proposed 
rules will create four classes: first, six stories in height 
or less; second, nine stories or less; thtrd, twelve 
stories or less; fourth, all other classes of buildings. 


Houston, Texas, to Have New Code 

Nearlv a vear ago the council of Houston, Texas, 
passed an ordinance compelling firesafe construction 
in thirty-nine designated blocks in the central section 
of the city, a requirement since strictly enforced. At 
the same time, appreciating the obsolete character in 
many respects of the general building code then in 
force, the council placed the work of its revision in 
the hands of a special committee. The task is a severe 
one and will engage the attention of the committee 
for some time yet. E. E. Sands is city engineer of 
Houston and M. B. Leach building inspector. 


ROOFING SLATE 


Makes the roof safe from 
sparKstwenty years from now 


Permanency 

Good Appearance 
Individuality 
Everlastingness 
No Repairs 
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Now also available in distinctly 
new and architectural effects 
from 4c to $1.00 per square foot 
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Reduced Rates for Ohio 


A new rate schedule for dwelling houses has been 
promulgated in Ohio. "The basis rate for the class in 
Cincinnati, a city of the first class, is now I4 cents 
on buildings and 20 cents on contents, as against 20 
cents and 35 cents respectively formerly charged. 

The reduction is in keeping with the promise of 
the underwriters that such action would be taken 
immediately the fire record of the State justified. 
This latter result is due to the efficient work of the 
State Fire Marshal and the State Fire Prevention 
Association, two agencies that have worked sys- 
tematically, intelligently and constantly in educating 
the general public toward better building practices and 
the safeguarding of properties against fire. 

Local ordinances were adopted by many communities 
penalizing householders for permitting the accumula- 
tion of rubbish, and a sentiment created that regarded 
the preventable fire as a crime. 

Satisfactory as the result of the fire prevention 
propaganda has been in Ohio thus far, it can be 
greatly improved and will be once the unwisdom 
of using wood in building construction, whether for 
dwellings or commercial properties, shall be more 
generally appreciated. 

That it pays to safeguard against fire is again at- 
tested through the reduced insurance rates which the 
citizens of Ohio are now experiencing. Let the resi- 
dents of other commonwealths take a hint from the 
Buckeye State and the country's annual fire loss, 
which in 1915 amounted to $182,836,200, will soon 
drop to modest proportions. 


Spark Hazard an Expensive One 


Easily the most prolific cause of fire in railway 
properties is the "flying spark," particularly in the 
neighborhood of shingle roofs, and railway engineers 
are studying constantly to reduce the hazard. From 
statistics compiled by the Railway Fire Protection 
Association it is shown that losses in 1914 directly 
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traceable to the incendiary spark aggregated $486.- 
964.95; the record for the preceding year was $412,- 


212.95. 


Inspection at Boonton, N. J. 


A thorough inspection of the mercantile properties 
of Boonton, N. J., is being made by the Board of 
Fire Engineers of that city. All exits, stairways and 
airshafts in the different building will be noted on 
diagrams; these latter to be turned over to the firemen 
to serve in case of fire. While it is not stated that 
the investigators will recommend structural changes 
in the properties visited, where such changes seem to 
them advisable, the presumption is that they will do so. 


Dallas, Texas, fire loss $87,094, with property value 
involved amounting to $1,023,751, the fire loss at 
Dallas, Texas, during January was $87,093.68. Defec- 
tive wiring was responsible for six fires ; defective flues, 
nine; while sixty-seven were due to miscellaneous 
causes. 


Otto Roehm, chief engineer of Union Hill, N. J., 
recommends the installation of an up-to-date fire-alarm 
service for the community. Last year Union Hill’s fire 
loss amounted to $95,368. 


Nashville, Tenn., is moving intelligently in the prep- - 
aration of its new building code, and the ordinace, 
when adopted, should go a long way toward improv- 
ing the structural beauty as well as the fire safety of 
the buildings of that city. In preparing the code all 
proper interests are given an intelligent hearing, final 
judgment in the matter being left to architects and en- 
gineers of established repute. Nashville is to be 
commended upon the latest evidence of its progres- 
siveness. 
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Results Justify Effort 


[D matters not in what part of this broad country 
you make your residence you certainly must have 
heard of The First American Complete Building Show 
held in the city of Cleveland from February 16 to 26. 
Perhaps you were one of the ten thousand men of 
the trade who went from other cities to visit the Cleve- 
land exposition. 

This show—the first of its kind ever held in the 
United States and undoubtedly the most pretentious 
and complete material display ever staged in the 
world—taught many lessons. 

One of the lessons that will have its effect upon 
business of manufacturing and selling fire-resistive 
building materials is the profit of such demonstrations. 
some of the strongest factors in the fireproofing busi- 
ness have not done their share in the general promo- 
tion of the business of building safely. 

They have suffered individually and collectively, 
and the whole cause of safe building has suffered be- 
cause of their backwardness. 

This criticism applies especially to clay products. 
The manufacturers of brick and construction tile that 
have engaged in aggressive publicity campaigns or in 
any way spent money intelligently to promote their 
business may be counted on the fingers of one hand 

The Building Show taught them that it pays to ad- 
vertise, for the entire exposition was advertising of 
the best kind—it was educational. 

The Show was conceived and carried out by The 
Society Advocating Fire Elimination and did much 
to put this organization on the map in a national way. 
A great many people said, “If the S-A-F-E can do this 
it surely is a live organization and has unlimited pos- 
sibilities." 

The show should teach the lesson that the S-A-F-E 
is the one organization in the country intelligently 
promoting the interest of safe building and that it 
will profit every manufacturer and salesman of safe 
materials to be allied with it. 
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Lumbermen to Oppose Fire Prevention 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
announces that it has completed the subscription 
of $50,000 for each of the following five years for the 
proposed trade extension programme. In addition to 
pushing the sale of lumber, an important feature of 
the campaign will be the antagonism of building codes 
and shingle roof ordinances and any other fire pre- 
vention activities which interfere with the use of 
lumber.—The Bulletin. 


Largest Hotel in the World 
(Continued from page 168) 


One hundred and fifty thousand shares are to be sold 
to approximately one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons. Only the directors will be allowed to own more 
than one share. They are required by the laws of 
Delaware, under which the company is incorporated, to 
own three shares each. A board of thirty eminent 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers will manage the 
enterprise. Shareholders will be given a rebate on all 
their expenditures for food or lodging at the hotel. 
These rebates will be in addition to the dividends they 
receive. 

Not the least unique part of the Hotel Common- 
wealth enterprise is the letting of a single contract to 
cover for a limited and guaranteed sum every detail 
of the cost of erecting and furnishing the building. 
This contract has been let to Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers, who will design the building, erect 
it, decorate it and furnish it at a figure which has al- 
ready been determined. The firms of Starrett & Van 
Vleck and Beverly S. King & Shiras Campbell have 
been retained by Hoggson Brothers as the architects. 
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Recent Building Projects 


The erection of a new high school to cost $125,000 is 
being considered at Greentield, Mass. 


Pittsfield, Mass., has decided to spend $7000 upon a 
new fire-alarm service. 


new county court house to cost $100,000 will be 


erected at Lubbock, Texas. 


business men of Middleburg, N. Y., are strongly 
urging the erection of a municipal building for the town. 


A new $100,000 science building will be added to the 
equipment of Union College, Albany, N, Y., within a 
year if present plans carry. 


At a cost of $20,009 the Ennis National Bank of 
Ennis, Texas, is to erect a new office building. It will 
be of brick construction and “absolutely fireproof.” 


One hundred and seventeen thousand dollars have 
been appropriated for building an addition to the Elm- 
wood school at East Orange, N. J. 


Plans are being prepared for a new building to be 
occupied by the Hickman Bank & Trust Company of 
Hickman, Ky. It is intended that the structure shall 
be one of the finest of its kind in the entire State, 


To replace the building destroyed bv fire on Febru- 
ary IO last, with a property loss of $48,000, the First 
National Bank of Marion, III., is erecting a new fire- 
sate structure, which, it is figured, will cost $50,000. 


In the erection of the new $200,000 high school 
building planned for Chicopee, Mass., care will be taken 
to avoid the features that made possible the burning 
of the former structure. 


Thirty thousand dollars, it is figured, will be re- 
quired to properly remodel the High School building 
at Mechanicsville, N. Y., along firesafe lines. A con- 
siderable element in the community favors the erec- 
tion of an entirely new structure rather than recasting 
the existing building. 


Of reinforced concrete and fireproof, the building 
of the Howe Rubber Company of New Brunswick, 
N. J., in process of erection when its smaller factory 
burned, will be so solidly constructed as to render it, 
in the opinion of the company’s management, thor- 
oughly immune from the fire hazard. The loss suf- 
fered through the burning of the old building was close 
to $50,000. 


J'ittsfield, Mass., is considering the demolition of 
one of its old-time school buildings and the erection 
of a modern 20-room structure in its place. The State 
Inspector not long ago condemned the present build- 
ing as a "fire-trap." 


Work is under way for the erection of a factory 
building for the Favis-Dournville Company, of Jersey 
City. Of brick construction and three stories in height, 
the new building, when completed, will represent a 
cost close to $50,000. 


In the new building now being erected by the Im- 
mel Feed & Milling Company of Canal Dover, Ohio, 
to replace the property burned some weeks ago, the 
mill- construction type was adopted. The cause of the 
fire has not been determined. ö 

Plans for a public school building to cost $105,000 
were recently approved at Rochester, N, Y. Edwin S. 
Gordon of Gordon & Madden is the architect. The 
masonrv contract was awarded Curran & Swarthout, 
local builders. 

Alfred Hopkins cf New York city is responsible for 
the plans upon which the new home of the Adiron- 
dack Trust Company of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., will 
be erected. The material to be used for the structure 
will be white marble, the completed building to cost 
$7 5,000. ~—— 

A most attractive and substantial building recently 
completed is the home for nurses, attached to the Mil- 
ford, Mass, Hospital. Designed bv Bigelow & 
Wadsworth of Boston, the structure is of brick con- 
struction, steel-framed, granite-trimmed, and with re- 
inforced concrete wherever particular strength is de- 
sired. Its cost was approximately $100,000. 


To the General Fire Extinguisher Company of Prov- 
idence, R. I., has been awarded the contract for in- 
stalling an automatic sprinkler svstem in the Lincoln 
high school building, Jersey City. The cost of the 
equipment will be $4,500. 


Within a short time it is expected work will be- 
gin upon the $100,000 parochial school at Troy, N. Y. 
Following the Gothic type of architecture, the struc- 
ture will be four stories high, 80 feet deep and 120 
feet wide. The front will be constructed of granite 
and pressed brick with Indiana limestone ornaments ; 
ordinary brick, reinforced with concrete, being used 
for the remaining sections. All stairways will be of 
structural iron frames, with slate steps, while class- 
room floors are to be of reinforced concrete. It will be 
electricallv lighted throughout and steam heated. 
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URPRISINGLY quick and pleas- 
ing results from the First Ameri- 
can Duilding Show, held last 

month, are being felt in Cleveland, 
where interest in firesafe construction 
has been given a distinct. impetus. 
Inquiries by the score are coming into S-A-F-E 
headquarters and the improved ideas of prospective 
home builders are causing decisive changes to be made 
in numerous house plans in course of preparation for 
use this spring. i 

Building in general is certain to feel the stimula- 
tion of this keenly awakened interest. And that such 
an interest prevailed and made itself manifest was at- 
tested by every exhibitor of building materials far- 
seeing enough to have availed himself of this excep- 
tional opportunitv to place his wares before the ulti- 
mate consumer. Many of them sold their exhibits 
completely and none failed to share handsomely in 
the business that came flowing to them from probably 
the most representative and really interested attend- 
ance ever commanded by any show in the city. 

Particularly striking were the lumber exhibits. Fully 
alive to the growing spirit of the times, the lumber- 
men spared no expense and elaboration to make them 
especially attractive and to show to the best advantage 
the possibilities of lumber construction. And not one 
of them but carried away his proportionate share of 
the rewards of enterprise. It was by no means a one- 
sided exposition, either in exhibits or returns. 

But when one remembers that Cleveland, located on 
the Lake shore and supplied from the forests of Mich- 
igan and Minnesota with lumber at a lower price than 
most of her rivals, has always leaned strongly to 
frame building, this sudden acceleration of interest in 
fresafe materials is peculiarly significant. It simplv 
means, as was but lately predicted in this column, that 
the coming season's building will be featured more 
stronglv than ever before bv an increased use of fire- 
safe and fire-resistant materials. 


A DEPARTMENT OF "CONJTRVCTION" 


Devoted Exclusively to the Interest of the Home Builder 


Edited by Ralph P. Stoddard 
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A really surprising development in the wav of in- 
quiry came from the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had no connection whatever with the 
exposition, and which was in no wise a participant. 
zut the Chamber is one of the city’s ancient and hon- 
orable institutions. When one wants to know any- 
thing quickly and has no readier means of ascertain- 
ing it, he merely, from force of long habit and uni- 
versal custom, calls up the Chamber of Commerce 
and makes known his immediate need. Rarely do 
the competent and courteous Chamber attachés fail 
to oblige. 

Following the show, the Chamber was deluged with 
inquiries. This man had seen a metal lath, but had 
failed to take the name of the maker. This other one 
had seen a metal reinforcement for concrete work, or 
a fireproof floor covering, or a self-facing tile which 
bore no name, or some one of a score or more of fire- 
safe materials, the use of which he had come to be- 
lieve was essential to the perfection of his forthcom- 


ing home; and could the Chamber tell him where 


he could locate these various manufacturers? 

Of course, the Chamber could not. But the Cham- 
ber had heard of S-A-F-E, knew something of its 
mission, its ambitions and its capabilities, and it 
directed the stream of inquiries into the proper chan- 
nel. The result has been that S-A-F-E headquarters 
has been flooded with queries, with eager interested 
visitors, and an extensive list of fire-resistant ma- 
terial manufacturers who have vet to learn of and 
appreciate its efforts in their behalf will shortlv be 
receiving numerous insistent letters. And Cleveland 
shortly will be furnishing them a growing market. 

Throughout the show interest was keen in the prize 
house plans, particularly the $3,000 house plan, which 
provided a neat little cottage of six rooms, built en- 
tirely of fire-resistant materials. This cottage will 
feature scores of allotments in the city’s environs 
this summer, And it will be duplicated in scores of 


other northern Ohio towns. 
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Excellent Designs of $3,000 
Safe Homes 


Designs Which Were Given Honorable Mention in the Complete 
Building Show Contest 


The diffculty the jury experienced in picking the 
prize winners in the Complete Building Show archi- 
tectural competition is evidenced by an inspection of 
those designs obtaining honorable mention. 

These are of such exceptional merit that it required 
a rigid test on the part of the judges to eliminate them 
from those awarded prizes. In fact, it was the opinion 
of visiting architects that seldom has a jury had such 
an abundance of good material to pick from. 

Owing to the high quality of the mention designs 
no order of merit was arranged by the judges. They 
grouped the drawings together, leaving the selection 
to those who may have occasion to study them with 
the idea of building from some one of them. 


** 


The little cottage by S. C. Merrell and C. H. Ditt- 
mer, Cleveland, Ohio, has a number of excellent fea- 
tures. The good-sized reception hall and the combina- 
tion stairway, a cold room off the kitchen and the 
many windows for light and ventilation make a com- 
mendable first-storv arrangement. The second story 
contains two good-sized rooms with ample closets and 
a smaller one for use as a child's room. 

This design lends itself well to the use of stucco on 
either lath or hollow tile, which the architects indi- 
cate as being their selection for exterior finish. 


Ex 


Another interesting stucco house is that by H. Roy 
Kelley, Indianapolis, Ind. He also chose the cottage 
type and evolved a very livable little home. "The ex- 
ceptionally large living room with its big ingle-nook 
makes this a really homelike place for the family to 
gather. The porch will shelter quite a number. The 
upstairs arrangement is ample for the average family. 

While the architect chose a stucco exterior, this 
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On the following pages will be found 
designs of $3,000 homes described above 


little house would look well of brick, with a fire- 


resisting roof. 
$ 


The design of Wiliam Erwin Humphrey, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., is one of the most original sub- 
mitted in the competition. It has many points to com- 
mend it. Among these is the grouping of the rooms 
about the little entrance and stair hall. The living 
room is of good size and is well lighted by the windows 
grouped in and about the bay. The open fireplace in 
the dining room adds to this room's attractiveness. 

Three excellent bed rooms are provided in the second 
story. All are well equipped with closets and ven- 
tilated from two sides. One might well be used as 
an upstairs sitting room. 

Like its German prototype, this house employs tile 
covered with stucco as construction materials, with a 
roof of burned clay tiles in imitation of shingles. 

ed» 


x 


There is little lost space to be found in the cottage 
designed by J. C. Peterson, of Cleveland. He has 
broken his roofs in such a manner that there is no 
look of plainness, regardless of from what angle the 
house is viewed. 

The downstairs rooms are well arranged and of 
good size. The recessed porch, which may be screened 
in summer and enclosed in glass during the winter 
months, adds greatly to the livable qualities of anv 
home. 

The chambers, while not large, are ample for aver- 
age needs and are well supplied with closets. 

Like many others, this architect chose safe materials 
for use in his design—stucco on hollow tile being 
utilized. With a roof of green or red tiles and the 
exposed brick decorations in harmony this would make 
a beautiful little home for any small family. 
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*BUSINESS IS BOOMING" 


The Committee on Statistics and 
Standards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has sub- 
mitted its report, which shows that 
the commercial prospects for the 
first quarter of this year are in 
marked contrast with conditions 
which’ obtained during the same 
period of 1915. Excepting sections 
where conservatism still remains, 
due in a measure to the influence of 
high prices and the view that they 
will lessen consumer consumption, 
it 1s the feeling of the committee 
that a spirit of optimism exists the 
like of which has not been observed 
in almost ten years, and the results 
of which will pay the United States 
for all past misfortunes. 

Mentioning conditions attribut- 
able to the European conflict, the 
report of the committee, whose 
chairman is A, W. Douglas, of St. 
Louis, reads: 

"The adverse effect of the con- 
flict in Europe still prevails in some 
sections, though to a very much 
less extent than at this time last 
vear. There are stil scattered 
fears of the possibility of this coun- 
trv being involved in the gigantic 
strife; but as against this the large 
portion of the people are paying 
less and less attention to the war 
and more and more are concentrat- 
ing their thoughts and efforts on 
domestic matters. Beyond this is 
the striking fact that the influence 
of the war at present as a whole 1s 
more favorable than adverse, be- 
cause of the tremendous impetus it 
has given to certain lines of manu- 
facturing, especially east of the 
Alleghenies, and likewise to many 
agricultural products. This in- 
fluence is a material factor in the 
present high prices of sheep, cattle, 
wool, grain, and of the products of 
leather, steel, iron, copper, brass. 
lead and zinc or spelter. Much of 
the prosperity in the grain-raising 
sections is due to the fact that the 
farmer is selling freely because of 
remunerative figures for his prod- 


uct, and there seems to be no man- 
ner of doubt but that these prices 
will decline materially in case of 
peace. While there are many con- 
jectures as to the consequent effect 
upon business of such a contin- 
gency, the general belief centers 
around the conviction that the war 
will last for some time, and that the 
part of wisdom is to make the most 
of the present situation, regrettable 
as it is, and not take undue thought 
of the morrow by atempting to 
forecast the likelihood of what will 
happen if peace is declared, since 
there seems to be no stable analo- 
gies nor precedents in the past on 
which to base a sound opinion. The 
unfavorable effects on some indus- 
tries have largely been overcome by 
time and the ingenuity of the 
manufacturers, but certain other 
lines of business still languish he- 
cause of the continuance of the 
war.” 
EI 


CEMENT SALES FOR 1915 


Ernest F. Burchard, of the 
United States Geological Survey, in 
a report just released, estimates 
that the shipments of Portland ce- 
ment for the past year total 86,- 
524,500 barrels, as against 86,437,- 
956 barrels for 1914, an increase of 
O.I per cent. This is for mill ship- 
ments. The production was about 
a decrease of 2.8 per cent below 
that of 1914. The supply of fin- 
ished cement at the mills was in the 
neighborhood of 10.2 per cent less 
than that of 1914. The small de- 
crease in production and the great 
decrease in stock reveal more cau- 
tion. During prior years a marked 
tendency to over-production was 
evident. 

Prices averaged a few cents 
lower per barrel in 1915 than those 
of the previous year, but at the end 
of the last season they advanced 
considerably. 'The amount of busi- 
ness was practically equivalent to 
1914. The prospects for the cur- 
rent vear are verv good. 


PROGRESSIVE ACTIVITIES OF 
CEMENT MAKERS FOR 1916 


HIGHLY CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 
ARRANGED 


$700,000 Fund for Advertising and Publicity 


“Printers Ink,’ a New York 
publication which is an advertis- 
ing authority, ran the following 
article in a recent issue, which 
shows what that clever magazine 
thinks of the advertising, publicity 
and business acumen of the Port- 
land Cement Association: 


Cement manufacturers will join 
in an extensive campaign of ad- 
vertising that promises to be one 
of the largest co-operative move- 
ments of the sort ever started. A 
large fund has been provided for 
the cost of this -advertising, as 
well as money for scientific re- 
search work, establishing consult- 
ing service, extensive publications 
on all phases of concrete work, 
school lectures, courses for ce- 
ment workers, etc. 

Manufacturers of Portland ce- 
ment have been allied for a num- 
ber of years as the Association of 
American Portland Cement Man- 
ufacturers, but last month at the 
annual meeting in New York even 
the name of the association was 
changed. It is now the Portland 
Cement Association significant of 
the new trend, as it makes the 
product of the members the pre- 
dominant feature of the associa- 
tion name. 

About $700,000 will be raised 
bv the association for the conduct 
of its work during the current 
vear. This will be assessed against 
the manufacturer members accord- 
ing to their respective cement pro- 
duction. 

An appropriation of upwards 
of a quarter million. dollars has 
been approved for periodical ad- 
vertising, and in addition there 
wil be provided for direct dis- 
tribution among prospective ce- 
ment users a wide assortment of 
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booklets and other publications. 
No syndicated editorial matter 
will be supplied, and press- agent 
methods of publicity will not be 
attempted. It is planned, how- 
ever, to develop writers who will 
supply special articles of an in- 
formative nature on the subject 
of cement and its uses to farm 
papers and those covering other 
industrial fields, where such ar- 
ticles are desired. 

The advertising in publications 
willappear in weekly and monthly 
magazines, technical publications 
and farm papers. Broadly speak- 
ing, the work of the association 
upon which special effort will be 
concentrated will relate to devel- 
opment along three lines: the use 
of concrete on the farm, concrete 
roads and concrete in building 
construction, with special empha- 
sis upon the fire-resisting proper- 
ties of the material. Certain uses 
of cement it will be possible to 
advertise in the broadest sense, 
while advertising of some par- 
ticular use may be concentrated 
upon a rather prescribed area. 

The present domestic demand 
- for cement in the United States 
is only sufficient to take up seven 
months' maximum capacity each 
year, hence the need of advertising 
—more particularly that of an 
educational nature—which will in- 
crease the demand for the product 
in channels already established and 
develop new uses. 

All members of the cement asso- 
ciation have one material to sell, 
which is standardized and of com- 
partive uniformity, and it is chief- 
ly on this account that the asso- 
ciation is in a peculiarly good 
position to undertake co-opera- 
tive advertising. No one com- 
pany has a sufficiently wide dis- 
tribution to undertake national 
advertising, but collectively this 
may be done with economy, for 
the various producing plants are 
located all over the country. 

Cement dealers will be encour- 
aged to run local copy in news- 
papers simultaneously with the 
national advertising on the same 
subjects. It is quite important to 
have the local and national copv 
coincide. If dealers are induced 
to take an active interest in the 
advertising—and here again the 
association will be able to exert 
an influence that no individual 
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manufacturer could wield—it is 
quite conceivable that more good 
may possibly result from the local 
than from the national advertis- 
ing. 

In setting forth the mass of 
argument in favor of advertising 
which is arrayed in his report, 
Mr. Beck, who is general man— 
ager of the association, laid em- 
phasis on successful campaigns 
that have been conducted, not 
only by co-operative enterprises, 
but by building material manu- 
facturers, whose fields are similar 
to that of the cement producers. 
Many of the campaigns cited have 
been described in detail in Print- 
ers Ink, such as those of the 
Hydraulic Pressed Brick Com- 
pany, Northwestern Expanded 
Metal Company and the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. It was the preponderance 
of evidence and soundness of the 
arguments in favor of advertising 
that effectually silenced opposition 
among members. It is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that all of the 
members did not go to the asso- 
ciation meeting predisposed to 
assent to a campaign of co-op- 
erative advertising—indeed, many 
of them had previously contended 
that the association, as such, could 
not go into paid advertising. 

Closely allied to the advertising 
activities of the association will 
be the work in other departments 
of the organization. 

Technical research will form an 
important part of the association's 
work. It will be the aim to 
raise the standard of concrete and 
to strengthen the public confi- 
dence in it. 

A staff of engineers will be 
placed in the field to co-operate 
with contractors, architects and 
public officials in their endeavors 
to obtain the best results—con- 
crete work by the use of proper 
specifications and correct methods. 

One example of the sort of 
laboratory work that will be un- 
dertaken will suffice to show what 
may be done in the way of tech- 
nical research. An attempt will 
be made to design a satisfactory 
reinforced concrete railroad tie. A 
vast field for cement producers 
would be opened up if a satisfac- 
tory article of such wide use 
should be designed in concrete. 

In the way of direct promotion 


there will be special bureaus to 
promote the construction of con- 
crete work, to increase the use of 
concrete on the farm, to promote 
its use for fireproof construction, 
etc. 

An educational bureau will as- 
sist in preparing courses for col- 
leges and schools, will work 
through farmers’ institutes and 
clubs, railway demonstration 
trains, inaugurate correspondence 
courses and the like. 

There will be a lecture bureau, 
from which speakers will be sent 
out to deliver addresses of both 
a popular and technical nature. 
Still other bureaus will circulate 
libraries devoted to concrete con- 
struction and co-operate with pub- 
lic libraries in similar effort; and 


co-operate with dealers, architects, 


engineers and contractors in pro- 
moting the use of concrete. 


POMEROY HOLLOW METAL 
FIRE RETARDANT 
PARTITIONS 


While it is generally admitted 
that modern science can make a 
building fireproof, the discouraging 
fact remains that the contents’ 
hazard is always severe. The fire 
hazard continues to face property 
owners, architects and insurance 
authorities, 

Next to the prevention of fires— 
which at present seems to be an im- 
possibility—the most promising 
avenue toward the minimizing of 
fire risks seems to lie in the seg- 
regation of a fire within a limited 
space. The Pomeroy Hollow Metal 
Fire Retardant Partition is an out- 
growth of this idea. Briefly stated, 
its function is to confine a fire, 
which may occur in the contents of 
a building, within a limited space 
defined by fire-retardant barriers 
which prevent the spread of fire to 
adjacent spaces similarly protected. 

The Pomeroy Hollow Metal 
Partition is a logical extension of 
the fire retardant window business 
of the S. H. Pomeroy Company, 
Inc., with offices at 30 East Fortv- 
second Street and factory at 282- 
96 East 134th Street, New York 
City. The Pomeroy Hollow Metal 
Fire Retardant Window—made in 
some twenty-seven standard types 
—protects the interior of a building 
against fire in an adjacent building 
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or in an adjoining floor of the same 
building. It prevents the entrance 


or exit of flame through window 
openings. The Pomeroy Hollow 
Metal Fire Retardant Partition 
prevents the spread of fire through- 


out the interior of a floor by 
erecting non-burning barriers 
in its path. 

These partitions are made 
in the Pomeroy factory by 
the same standardized meth- 
ods and under the same in- 
terchangeable part system of 
construction that have con- 
tributed so largely to the 
superiority of Pomeroy Win- 
dows. They are manufac- 
tured, not built; which means 
that parts are made in quan- 
tities true to gauge and pattern by 
means of special machines and 
costly dies which assure absolute 
uniformity. These parts are then 
assembled by skilled workmen into 
completed units of unvarying qual- 
ity and dimensional exactness. 

The members are made of heavv 
gauge galvanized steel, pressed to 
shape without injury to the zinc 
coating. The bottom panels are 
of a similar material. The upper 
panels may be of steel or glass, as 
desired—the latter, of course, being 
preferred where interior division 
without impairment of lighting is 
sought. Obwously, for fire retard- 
ant purposes, wire glass must be 
used—either polished or in some of 
the figured patterns. 

Pomeroy Partitions are fur- 
nished either standard 7-foot height 
or running clear to the ceiling. In 
the latter case, the upper members 
are of the same heavy steel, with 
panels of steel or glass as wanted. 


| Each section is given 


Where movable transoms are pro- 
vided for ventilation, they may be 
fitted with automatic closing de- 
vices as a further fire safeguard. 

The standard units can be quickly 
and inexpensively erected in a solid 
partition of extreme 
rigidity, the method 
of fastening the sec- 
tions being such as 
to guard against any 
looseness or spring- 
ing. Should rear- 
rangement be de- 
sired at any time it 
can be accomplished 
at minimum expense 
by simply separating 
the units. 

In the standard 


E] 
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type of this partition 
the lines are ex- 
tremely plain and 
dignified, with no 
ornamentation what- 
ever. Ornamental 
moulding can be sup- 
plied, however, at 
small added expense. 


a heavy priming coat 
of paint before erec- 
tion. And the fin- 
ished partition can 
be given any flat color or be grained 
to match interior trim and furni- 
ture. The method of manufacture 
minimizes production cost; and it 
is said that these partitions can be 
furnished erected at prices compar- 
ing favorably with those of the best 
wood partitions, which, however, 
lack the fireproofness and sanitari- 
ness and indestructibility of the 
Pomeroy Partition, 

The illustrations herewith are 


| 


from some photographs taken in 
the office building of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., at West Orange, N. J. 
In the erection of his new plant, 
following the great fire of over a 
vear ago, Mr. Edison equipped his 
new office building with Pomeroy 
Windows and Pomeroy Partitions, 
as an added safeguard against fire 
loss, 

While the most obvious field for 
a partition of the Pomeroy stand- 
ard is perhaps in offices and office 
buildings, its merits must also rec- 
ommend the Pomeroy Hollow 
Metal Partition for lofts, stores, 
factories, warehouses, schools and 
all other buildings where a flexible 
but fireproof means of interior sub- 
division is sought. 


ES 


Andy never dropped a bet- 
ter hint than this: “Other 
men's brains have made me 
rich. "Tis said I've more 
money than some. If so, 
tis because I've had more 
courage than some. I let 
the slow coaches use the 
old machine and the old 
methods—mine I chucked 
into the scrap heap, quick." 
—Andrew Carnegie. 


SHAKING HANDS WITH 
EVERYBODY 


At Los Angeles, California, the 
lowest bid opened on February 17 
by the Board of Education for 
erecting a concrete, frame and 
brick high school was submitted 
by the Los Angeles Planing Mill 
Company, 812 Industrial Street, 


at $434,931. John C. Austin is 
the architect, Baker - Detwiler 
Building. 
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HOUSE OF GLASS IS PLAN 
FOR FACTORY 


Splitdorf Company's Annex, to Cost $200,000 
Will Have 30,000 Square Feet of Windows 
—Will Cover Area 60 by 300 


What will, it is said, be one of the 
best lighted factory buildings in this 
part of the country is about to be 
erected for the Splitdorf Electrical 
Company at Warren and High 
streets. It will be a fireproof build- 
ing of reinforced concrete to cost 
approximately $200,000, and will 
contain more than 30,000 square 
feet of window glass about its four 
sides. 

The structure is to be erected by 
the American Concrete-Steel Com- 
pany, on plans prepared by Monks 
& Johnson, architects, of Boston, 
specialists in factory construction. 
It will have a frontage of 300 feet 
in High Street, extending from the 
company's present buildings to the 
bank of the Morris Canal, and will 
be 60 feet in depth. 

While the building will be of con- 
crete, its exterior will be relieved of 
plainness by a skillful use of col- 
ored tile and embossing work. 

Practically the entire four sides 
of the building will be of glass, with 
the exception of the columns of 
concrete supporting the roof. There 
will be 180 windows on each of the 
long faces, these to have dimen- 
sions of 17 feet by 9 feet 4 inches. 
On each of the ends there will be 
eighteen windows of similar size. 

To safeguard the building a 
sprinkler system is to be installed. 
It is understood that this is the first 
of several extensive improvements 
about to be made in the plant of the 
electrical company. 

The structure will probably be 
ready for occupancy by July 1. 


Arthur J. Baldwin, recently 
elected president of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, is also secretary 
of the Mississippi Wire Glass Com- 

any. 
pes = 

Indifference never wrote great 
works, nor thought out striking 
inventions, nor rears the solemn 
architecture that awes the soul, 
nor breathed sublime music, nor 
painted glorious pictures, nor un- 
dertook heroic philanthropies; for 
all these grandeurs are born of 
enthusiasm, and are done heartily. 


. REAL FIRE DETECTION 


No matter how carefully a 
home, school, hospital or any 
other type of building may be 
built, there is always a possibility 
of fire starting at some unexpected 
place at any time. How to lo- 
cate the fire? There are many 
types of systems on the market. 
One is the Fire-Detecting Wire 
System—a thermostatic device— 


the entire length of the wire. 
(See Fig. No. 1.) 
Me ans : Ç b 


b—Fusible metal. 
c—Insulation. 
d—Outer metal sheathing. 


This wire is installed in all 
parts of buildings, cellars, clos- 
ets, under stairs and other out- 
of-the-way places. It is also pro- 
tected where subjected to me- 
chanical injury by a slotted pat- 
ented metal molding. (See Fig. 
No. 2.) 


When 
the temperature of a room 
either by a fire or excessive heat 
—reaches the temperature of the 
fusing point of the wire; i. e., 
160°, 200°, 300? F., the fusing 
metal expands and forces its wav 
through the insulation, thereby 
coming in contact with the outer 
metal sheathing; it closes the cir- 
cuit on an open circuit or shunts 
the current on a closed circuit 
system; this in turn releases the 
relay, which sets in operation a 
fire gong or gongs, and if desired 
automatically lights an emergency 
lighting system (independent of 
the regular lighting system), 
that in case of fire at any time 
these pilots will guide the way to 
the fire or danger spot. The wire 
will give a true notification with- 
in from 5 to 15 seconds, giving 
ample time to extinguish it with 
any ordinary extinguisher. 

This system may be installed 
on any type of electric supply, 
such as batteries, dry or acid, 
electric light circuits, either alter- 


The action of the wire: 


desired; 


nating or direct, but when in- 
stalled on a closed circuit sys- 
tem the failure of the current 
supply will give notice on a 
trouble bell. This type of sys- 
tem is so arranged that any un- 
authorized interference will also 
give notice of a trouble bell. 


THE F. D. W. SYSTEM 


1—A battery plant is located 
at some designated point by either 
the engineer or architect, and 

generally consist of a locked 
a sheet steel cabinet having a 
: non-interfering device to pre- 

vent any unauthorized per- 
son from tampering with the con- 
tents. 

This cabinet contains the bat- 
teries that may be required, which 
may be of various kinds and as 
or, when permitted, on 
fixed resistance, direct from elec- 
tric light or power plant. 

From this cabinet the N. E. 
Code Standard rubber insulated 
wire is run in either flexible or 
rigid conduit to the inter-connec- 
tion box or an- 
nunciator cab- 
inet. 

2.—The an- 
nunciator, indi- 
cator or regis- 
tering cabinet 
is also generally located where di- 
rected by the engineer or architect. 

This cabinet contains all the re- 
quired relays, circuit breakers, 
automatic switches and other de- 
vices that may be required for 
any condition of construction that 
may exist, as this varies in resi- 
dences, schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories, hotels, office buildings, etc. 

3.—From the instrument cabi- 
net, wires are run in either flex- 
ible or rigid conduit to the con- 
nectors on various floors or rooms 
and to those connectors are fas- 
tened the fire-detecting wire, the 
run of which may be for any 
length to its terminal point of a 
room or floor. 

4.—On a closed-circuit system 
ihe current consumption is exceed- 
ingly light, as all instruments and 
gongs are designed for the sys- 
tem. 

5.—Red electric Pilot lamps to 
locate approximatelv the cause of 
alarm can be installed. 

6.—Emergency lamps can also 
be used where it is desired to 
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outside source, and may be used 
in case of failure of central sta- 
tion power, depending upon the 
maximum limit of the battery 
power. 

7.—The system as installed may 
be termed a self-supervising sys- 
tem, as any unauthorized tamper- 
ing, injury or trouble of any kind, 
depression or failure of battery 
plant will give due notice by the 
ringing of the trouble bell, which 
will operate until attended to. 

Where it is not desired to use 
the continuous form of fre-de- 


tecting wire, the thermostat (Fig. 
This thermostat 


No. 3) is used. 


ards of the New York Fire De- 


partment : 

Safety - First Federation oí 
America. 

Department of Commerce 


Steamboat Inspection Service. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

It has been installed in many 
residences in New York and vi- 
cinity—apartment houses, aboard 
steamships, and used by the U. S. 
Navy. 

The entire system may be seen 
in actual demonstration at the 
office of The Fire Detecting Wire 
Company, Inc., 101 Park Avenue. 


ä U—— 


is made of short pieces of fire— 
detecting wire, and will protect 
an area of 100 square feet. 

This wire or thermostat will 
operate within from 38 to 58 sec- 
onds faster than a sprinkler head, 
and, like the sprinkler head, will 
not give a false alarm unless by 
severe injury. 

These systems have the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
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COPYRIGHTED 
FIRE 
THERMOSTAT DETECTING WIRE. 
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RED PILOT LAMPS, ~ 


Announcement is made that the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company 
and the American Coa] Products 
Company have decided to unite the 
good will and high reputation of 
both concerns under the name of 
The Barrett Company. 


E 
$500,000,000 LOST! 


Every year the American people 
waste enough money by fire 
to build the Panama Canal; 
enough to build a navy equal 
to what we now have. This 
loss comes out of the pockets 
of the American people, and 
is the tribute they pav to 
carelessness and ignorance. 


O 3 Three thousand lives and 
. A $250,000,000 of property is 

the annual sacrifice which this 
(9) Nation offers on the altar of 


carelessness, recklessness and 
lack of preparedness. Two 
hundred and fiftv million dol- 
lars more each vear is ex- 
pended in maintaining fire de- 
partments and in fire insur- 
ance premiums, so, alto- 
gether, we have the stagger- 
ing sum of $500,000,000 as 
the Nation’s annual fire tax! 

No man can escape the 
burden of this tax. No mat- 
ter what your business, no 
matter whether you own prop- 
erty or rent from others, you 
cannot escape your share of 


So widely has the use of hydrate 
lime in cement concrete been ex- 
ploited that the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards lately advocated 
a conference in order to receive the 
views of engineers and chemists in- 
terested in Portland cement and 
this material. A meeting of this 
character was held at Pittsburgh, 
about twenty outside the city at- 
tending, amongst whom were engi- 
neers and chemists who are more 
or less neutral on the subject. The 
use of hydrate lime in concrete was 
discussed. An investigation was 
outlined to consider every phase of 
the matter. 


this annual burden. From the time 
cotton is ginned and baled, during 
its shipment, throughout the stor- 
age period, while being manufac- 
tured into cloth, on the shelves of 
the retailer, and finally in your own 
home as linen, it is compelled to pay 
tribute to the relentless tax tyrant. 

Consider for a moment what we 
might do with $500,000,000. We 
might build a Panama Canal every 
year. We might equip our Army 
and Navy in a way which would 
please the most enthusiastic mili- 
tarist. Five hundred million dol- 
lars would give us good roads from 
the Canadian line to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific—better roads than could 
be found anywhere else. 

We Americans are prone to boast 
of our.intelligence, initiative and 
progressivism—and rightly so. We 
have done much and gone far, but 
the most superficial analysis shows 
that a very large measure of our 
prosperity and success may be at- 
tributed to our wonderful natural 
resources. 

Conservation has only recently 
become a popular slogan in this 
country. CONSERVATION and 
EFFICIENCY—two big move- 
ments that go hand in hand. But 
in this matter of fire prevention our 
lack of efficiency and our puny at- 
tempts at conservation suffer much 
when compared with the records 
abroad. Our annual fire waste is 
FIVE TIMES AS GREAT as that 
of any nation of Europe, omitting, 
of course, conflagrations due to the 
present conflict. No other modern 
nation would tolerate such gigantic 
carelessness. 
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SUCCEEDS DARWIN R. JAMES 


C. Louis Allen Elected President of Pyrene 
Company 


C. Louis Allen, 32 years old, 
has been elected to the office of 
president of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company. He  suc- 
ceeds Darwin R. James as presi- 
dent of the company, who was 
elected to the presidency of the 
American Chicle Company, and 
to which he is going to devote a 
large part of his time. 

Mr. Allen became connected 
with the Pyrene Company on 
April I, 1914, as a salesman. Six 
months later he was advanced to 
the position of sales manager, and 
on June I, 1915, he took charge 
of the advertising department, as 
well as retaining the position of 
sales manager. He is a graduate 
of Washington College, of Wash- 
ington, and during his business 
career has been connected with 
the Federal Government, which 
he left to assume the duties of a 
salesman. 


Arthur S. Meloy, architect, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is the author of 
a very complete book entitled 
“Theaters and Picture Houses,” 
brought out to meet the demand 
for greater knowledge regarding 
theaters and motion-picture house 
construction, due to the fact that 
more structures of this type are be- 
ing erected now than at any other 
time. Mr. Meloy’s book is the first 
that has been published in twenty 
years on the subject with which it 
treats. The volume is from the 
press of the Federal Printing Com- 
pany, and may be obtained from 
the publishers, the Architects’ Sup- 
ply & Publishing Company, Tribune 
Building, New York City. Price, 


$3.00. 
— 


A man in old age is like a 
sword in a shop window. Men 
that look upon the perfect blade 
do not imagine the process by 
which it was completed; for man 
is a sword ; daily life is the work- 
shop; and God is the artificer; 
and those cares which beat upon 
the anvil and file the edge, and 
eat in, acid-like, the inscription 
upon the hilt—whv, those are the 
very things which fashion the 
man.—Beecher. 
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The Fireproofing News 


REX LOW CHARGING MIXER 


Rex Dulletin No, 62, just re- 


ceived from the Chain Belt Com-, 


pany of Milwaukee, amply illus- 
trates and thoroughly describes in 
detail the construction, adapta- 
bility and operation of their Rex 
Low Charging Mixer, which of- 
fers the contractor an opportunity 
to obtain at a reasonable price a 
high quality, low-charging ma- 


chine. The Rex was designed 
for the contractor who builds side- 
walks, curbs, gutters, silos, cul- 


verts, basements, floors and other 
work where the use of a higher 
priced machine would not be justi- 
fied. The Chain Belt Company 
manufactures every part of the 
mixer with the exception of the 
gasoline engine, and the mention 
that this latter part is supplied by 
the Novo Engine Company af- 
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Capacity The Rex 6 has a 
capacity of 6 cubic feet of loose 
materials or 4 cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch. 

The Rex 10 has a capacity of 
10 cubic feet of loose materials or 
7 cubic feet of mixed concrete per 
batch. 

The Rex Mixer will thoroughly 
mix and discharge a batch of con- 
crete in about 45 seconds. 


Charging apparatus—The charg- 
ing platform is extremely low, be- 
ing I8 inches above the ground 
on the Rex 6, and 22 inches above 
the ground on the Rex 10. A 
steel ledge is placed on both edges 
of the platform for supporting the 
plank runways. It is only neces- 
sary to run the wheelbarrow up 
a very easy incline in order to 
charge the mixer. The charging 
opening in the mixer drum is 2I 


fords ample guarantee that the 
Rex Mixer will occasion no power 
troubles. The Chain Belt people 
own and operate their own malle- 
able iron, grey iron and steel 
foundries, as well as machine and 
structural shops, and has been 
manufacturing machinery continu- 
ously for a quarter of a century 
and concrete mixers for eight 
years. Their contractors’ machin- 
ery is seen on many of the most 
important jobs all over the coun- 
try. In addition to the Rex 
Mixers, they make a complete line 
of Standard Chain Belt Mixers 
and Pavers, ranging in capacitv 
from 315 cubic feet to 1 cubic 
yard of mixed concrete. Upon 


application they will gladly fur- 
nish interested concerns with 
special literature covering their 


entire line. 


inches in diameter and all materia? 
enters the drum at once from the 
wheelbarrow without spilling. The 
platform is furnished, but not the 
runways. The platform can be 
quickly detached and placed onto 
the . machine when moving the 
mixer. 

The contractor can buy the Rex 
10 with a low-charging platform 
at first, and later, if he desires, 
can equip this machine with a 
power loader. This can be done 
with very little trouble. 

Discharging — The discharge: 
chute is of the pivoted type. The 
lower end of the discharge chute 
is high enough above the ground’ 
to discharge the mixed concrete 
into the wheelbarrows without any 
delay or unnecessary slopping. 

Construction—All materials en- 
tering into the construction of the 
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Rex Mixer are steel or refined 
semi-steel, the only timber parts 
being the tongue and the charg- 
ing platform. 

Drum—The drum is of cast 
semi-steel made in two sections 
bolted together in the middle. It 
is exceptionally hard, tough and 
durable. 
to work loose. ‘The sprocket teeth 
are cast in sections, which are 
bolted to the drum. They are 
amply strong to withstand any 
strain they may receive in opera- 
tion, but, if through some acci- 
dent a tooth should be broken, it 
can be replaced in a few minutes' 
time at a very small cost. The 
mixing blades carry the material 
in a very rapid manner from the 
large charging opening toward the 
center of the drum, where it is 
carried upward by discharging 
buckets and drawn back again into 
the mixing blades. The drum is 
supported on large rollers, which 
are lubricated by means of com- 
pression grease cups. The faces of 
the rollers are chilled like car 
wheels and cannot wear flat or 
oval, which insures a true running 
mixer drum. 


Drives—The Rex Mixer is driven 
by Griplock Riveted Chain Belt and 
Chabelco Steel Chain Belt. 


Frame The frame is constructed 
of heavy steel channels and thor- 
onghly braced, thereby allowing no 
opportunity for the machine to get 
out of alignment. A wagon or 
hand tongue can be furnished with 
the mixer. 


Power Equipment — The Rex 
Mixer No. 6 is furnished with a 
Novo, 3-horsepower gasoline en- 
gine. For the No. 1o, steam or 
electric power can also be fur- 
nished. The Novo engine is a re- 
liable outdoor engine, simple in con- 
struction and particularly adapted 
for use on contractors’ machinery. 
It is a vertical hopper type, water- 
cooled, 4-cycle engine and is en- 
tirely enclosed in a steel housing. 
The engine is frostproof and can- 
not be damaged by the water freez- 
ing, which permits uninterrupted 
operation under the most severe 
climatic conditions. It is light in 
weight and has no complicated or 
delicate parts to cause annoyance 
to inexperienced operators. The 
fuel supply is carried in the base of 
the engine and is sufficient for a 
day's run. The steel housing is 


The walls have no rivets ` 


amply large and offers ample room 
for the battery as well as all ne- 
cessary tools, oil cans, etc. 


Clutch—The countershaft which 
the engine drives is equipped with 
a friction clutch, so that the en- 
gine can be started without turning 
the mixer drum. 


Wheels—The Chain Belt Com- 
pany has considered very carefully 
the fact that a machine of this type 
will be hauled over all kinds of 
roads and has therefore equipped 
the Rex Mixer with large diameter 
road wheels and made the gauge of 
the road wheels the standard wagon 
gauge. The wheels are 28 inches 
in diameter. 


Testing—Every machine is thor- 
oughly tested under its own power 
and is rigidly inspected before leav- 
ing the plant. 

Guarantee—The Rex Mixer is 
guaranteed for a period of one year 
against inherent defects in work- 
manship and material and any parts 
that are defective will be replaced 
F. O. B. Milwaukee. This guar- 
antee does not include the Novo 
Gasoline Engine, but this has the 
same guarantee placed upon it by 
the Novo Engine Co., Lansing, 
Mich. 


SIZES AND CAPACITIES OF 
REX MIXERS 


Number of Mixer.... 
Capacity per batch in cubic feet— 
nmixed sand, stone and cement 6 1 
Mixed Concrete 4 
Horse-Power Furnished— 
Steam Eugene — 
Steam Boileᷣr — 
Gasoline Engine ............... 8 
Electric Motor — 
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"The master minds back of 
every great business operation 
have made economy a science. 
Men of such size are never mis- 
led by that beguiling deceiver who 
always ensnares the mediocre— 
‘first costs They are far more 
concerned about the cost of main- 
tenance, durability, and efficiency ; 
they make a searching analysis to 
determine the final cost, because 
they know this ultimate cost is in 
all cases the real figure with which 
thev will have to reckon."—J. B. 
Haines. ` 

El 


"Ignorance," says Ajax, “is a 
painless evil." So, I should think, 
is dirt, considering the merry 
faces that go along with it. 


NEW THOUGHTS ON CON- 
CRETE FLOORING 


In a recent number of Sunset 
Magazine, Irving J. Gill, of San 
Diego, an architect of national 
reputation for original design in 
concrete, brings out some new ideas 
on the concrete floor. 

Most people are adverse to con- 
crete for floor purposes, because 
they are slaves to habit and because 
concrete floors are not what thev 
ought to be. After reviewing the 
history of all sorts of flooring and 
some of their drawbacks, Mr. Gill 
claims that most concrete floors 
have not developed beyond the 
sidewalk stage; that if proper 
thought, time and money were ex- 
pended in developing the excel- 
lences of the concrete floor most 
people would want it for their resi- 
dences ; that it is the business of the 
architect to overcome prejudice 
against this material for use in 
homes; that certain definite funda- 
mental conditions are to be exer- 
cised in laying concrete floors; that 
in their strict observance lies the 
answer to every charge of physical 
discomfort — coldness, dampness, 
etc.; these objections overcome, at- 
tention may be given esthetic con- 
siderations. 

Concrete floors are usually laid 
free from the ground, with a dead 
air space underneath. In most of 
my houses the concrete floors are 
laid directly on the ground, doing 
away with air circulation under the 
floor and giving a more equable 
temperature. They are raised at 
least twenty-one inches above the 
surrounding ground, and particular 
attention paid to the preparation of 
the earth bed. After the founda- 
tion is laid the ground is puddled 
and tamped until very firm. Over 
the surface is spread from four to 
six inches of sand or sandy loam. 
Then the concrete is put on. If 
one part of the floor is below grade 
the ground under it is carefully 
drained, after which the layer of 
sand prevents moisture from com- 
ing through. 

The main body of rough concrete 
should be reinforced to one-third of 
I per cent to prevent cracking, and 
scored to give a key to the top coat 
and prevent its loosening from the 
bottom. The finish coat should be 
reinforced with number eighteen, 
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gauge half-inch mesh galvanized 
wire to prevent cracking. 

From four to six weeks should 
be allowed for cement floors to dry. 
During this time there is a continu- 
ous process of absorption and radi- 
ation of heat until a mean tempera- 
ture has been reached, after which 
the temperature of the floor 1s more 
equable than that of wood. 

To cover a cement floor with 
wood is about as logical as to cover 
cement sidewalks with boards. 
Everybody who has lived on cement 
floors laid according to the given 
specifications has been wholly con- 
verted to them, and would never 
again be bothered with the care and 
trials of wood floors. It is not, of 
course, expected that concrete 
floors should be left bare. They 
should be partly covered with rugs, 
the same as a polished wood floor. 
Incidentally, when properly laid, 
waxed and polished, cement floors 
are ideal for dancing. 

When troweled and finished to a 
gloss, cement floors do not mar or 
scratch. They should not be scored 
or marked off into squares or de- 
signs; the natural crazing of the top 
coat is far more pleasing. I mix 
color with the cement, usually tones 
of red and yellow, red and brown or 
yellow and brown slightly mottled. 
Tempered by the gray of the ce- 
ment these colors produce neutral 
tones that are a splendid back- 
ground for rugs and furniture. 
When quite dry, the cement should 
be cleaned with a weak solution of 
ammonia and water, given two 
coats of Chinese nut oil to bring 
out the color, then finished with a 
filler and waxed like hardwood. 
Well done, this treatment gives an 
effect of old Spanish leather. 

It is quite as impossible to tell 
how to lay and finish a cement floor 
to bring out all its potential beauty 
as it is to give exact rules for the 
painting of a picture. Specifica- 
tions and instructions carry one 
just so far, but beyond that point 
each builder must study out the 
problem for himself. It takes the 
knack or the inspiration or the gift 
—whatever its name—that differen- 
tiates craftmanship from mere me- 
chanical perfection, that raises the 
artist above the artisan, to make a 
cement floor the thing of beauty it 
can and should be. 

Before it has set, cement is a 
wonderfully plastic material, more 
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wonderful than clay. It can be col- 
ored, modeled, shaded, surfaced, 
and then of itself hardens into an 
everlasting expression of the work- 
man. 

The protest against ordinary ce- 
ment floors is the unconscious de- 
mand for the thing well done. 
Cement floors will never come into 
their own until architect and work- 
man study them as an art. 

Concrete floors are cheaper than 
wood for the first story, they are 
enduring, they require a minimum 
of care, they are comfortable and 
healthful when laid right, they are 
very beautiful, and they are, of 
course, firesafe. 


The Walter Concrete Machin- 
ery Company of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has issued a substantial 40-page 
booklet descriptive of their ma- 
chinery for making Walter Con- 
cretile Roofing. The booklet is 
plentifully illustrated with clear 
pictures of the machine and the 
various forms it produces, with 
nearly thirty photographs of dif- 
ferent dwellings and detail plates 
showing the adaptability of Con- 
cretile to every requirement of 
proper roofing. The text matter 
deals with the machine and its 
proper use, the application of its 
product, the question of costs, de- 
tails of a test conducted by the 
Laboratory of Applied Mechanics, 
University of Illinois, and con- 
cludes with a number of letters 
received from architects, owners, 
contractors, dealers, engineers and 
others who give their indorsement 
of Concretile. 
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"Luck" is a jim-dandy word— 

if vou put a P before it. 


America is a fortunate country ; 
she grows by the follies of our 
European nations.—Napoleon, in 
1816. 


The highest purpose of intel- 
lectual cultivation is, to give a 
man a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of his own inner self.— 


' Novalis. 


An advertisement without a rea- 
son is most likely to be one without 
profit. 
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CLEVELAND SETS FAST PACE 
FOR OTHER CITIES 


The first American Complete 
Building Show, which closed with 
such pronounced success at the 
Coliseum, Cleveland, February 26, 
represented nearly a million dollars 
invested in two hundred exhibits by 
over six hundred firms! This sig- 
nal success proves the value of co- 
operation and sets up a strong ex- 
ample for other large cities to pat- 
tern by. 


The passing of the shingle roof 
To some will bring great joy ; 
It wouldn't do to use a 
Claytile shingle on your boy! 


The most famous Greek sphinx 
was that of Thebes, whose habit 
was to propose a riddle to all 
passers, and upon their failure to 
guess it to destroy them. The 
Thebans offered the hand of Jo- 
casta to the man who would rid 
them of the monster.  CEdipus, 
son of Laius and father of Eteo- 
cles, Polynixes, Antigone, and 
Ismene guessed the answer to the 
riddle; the Sphinx slew herself, 
and he thus became king. The 
riddle is said to have been: What 
business, service or product can- 
not be advertised to advantage? 
The answer is: None! And since 
the construction of the Great 
Sphinx at Gezeh, which was built 
of firesafe materials during the 
reign of Chephren of the fourth 
dynasty, no man has been able to 
disprove the truth of this answer 


50 CENTS 


“HOW TO 
WRITE 
MOTION 
PICTURE 


PLAYS” 


New writers with big ideas are in de- 
mand for big photo-plays. If you have 
any writing ability this exceptional, 
practical book will help you. Endorsed 
by writers and editors. 50 Cents Post- 


paid. 
HILLACRE BOOKHOUSE 
Room 309, 10 E. 43d St., N. Y. City 
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The Farr Brick Co. 
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One-half of a Brick 
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You not only need brick for 
your Building Operation 
but you must bave them 
when you want them. 

We have anticipated the 
demands of a growing city. 
Every year we increase 
our output and our service 
equipment. 

We are now prepared for 
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Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 
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SHINGLES 


TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories under 

Is standard tests, Reynolds Shingles have 
proven themselves worthy of classification as fire 
preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of granu- 
lated slate, granite, etc., and they positively will not 
ignite from flying sparks or brands. Where fire 
originates inside the buitding they have a marked 
blanketing influence. 

We call them ''Safety First" because they protect 
from rain or storms, from heat or cold and from the 
common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt Shingles 
and you will make no mistake in insisting on 
Reynolds Shingles. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 


“Originators of the Asphalt Shingle” 
Grand Rapids MICHIGAN 
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FIRE SAFE ROOF 


AND CONCRETE 
ADDS TO 
THE SAFETY OF YOUR BUILDING 
AT LOW FIRST COST 


And saves upkeep expense sufficient to 
pay for itself. 


If you are from Missouri 
Examine the Truss-V-Rib Roof on the 


NEW MASONIC TEMPLE 
LAKEWOOD, O. 


TheBostwick Steel Lath Co. 


NILES, OHIO 
MAR — RETINENT me VONT 
VI WMV 


Your Home is Known by 


the Company it Keeps 


The selection of a site is all important. 


When you buy, rent or sell real estate 


of any kind our services will help. 


Our three offices offer unusual facili- 


ties to every client. 


GENERAL REAL ESTATE 


Main Office: 


Ground Floor, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


East Cleveland, 13592 Euclid Avenue 
Lakewood, Corner Belle & Detroit Ave. 
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TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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She: “If we must cut down expenses, why not drop your life insurance?” 

He : Not much. s pour insurance, not mine. I figure we NE 8 abaa * Hone 
it t at least $400 a year, ing to e a hundred o 

bora another Posta poker while | cin get it. ou "and the kiddies may be glad some day 


She: (thoughtfully) “I guess you're right at that, Jim." 


Put Life Insurance in Your Family. Budget 
—and Keep It, There 


HE real husband always makes a liberal allowance for life-insurance whether 
his wife wants him to or not, but the sensible woman does want him to when 
she considers it seriously. 3 
And whether times are hard or easy they both want the most protection 
possible for their money, and hundreds of them during the last decade have 
therefore been turning to the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE, COMPANY 


The Postal employs no agents but issues its policies direct. Agents’ commissions and office- 
expenses are thus saved and go to its policyholders. 

lt is not alone the Company of Safety and Service but also of Saving, for you will find net 
cost low — lower than ever before— because the Postal’s actual underwriting experience has 


enabled it now to make a 


1 O reduction in premium rates with a continu- 
ance of the annual guaranteed dividend of 


Besides these savings, the Company pays the usual contingent dividends, depending on earnings. 


If you are in good health you should take advantage of the 
10% reduction in premium-rates and other Postal economies. 


Find Out How Much You Can 
Save At Your Age 


on any standard form of Poli Whole-Life, Limited-P t Lif 
Setar Joint Life, or on à Moni e Cock ^ j ^ 


The Postal issues all of the standard forms, and operates under the strict 
supervision of the New York State Insurance Department and is subject to 
the United States Postal authorities. 


To get exact figures for your age, simply fill out the coupon and mail today. 


Remember : No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life employs 
no agents ; resultant commission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALONE PRESIDENT 
THIRTY-FIVE NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


Company 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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35 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Without obligating me, 


please send full insurance 
i for my age. 
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Main Lobby: Cleveland Athletic Club. Finished in Ex- 
celsior Caen Stone Cement. F. Milton Dyer, Architect 


Artistic Walls 
Need Not Be Expensive 


The low cost of itself is norecommendation 
but consider the artistic and unusual effects 
and the wide range of interior decoration made 


possible by 


Caen Stone Cement 


In appearance it cannot be distinguished from the genu- 
Vet Excelsior Caen Stone can be applied to any interior 
surface as readily as plaster and at a cost only slightly 


Catalog in Sweet's Ask for sample panels 


The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
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BRICK and TILE 


MADE RIGHT 
SOLD RIGHT 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ro HT RIEN Ent 


E 


MULIER CHAUD 


DEALERS IN 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


Excelsior and IRON SPECIALTIES 


aen Stone of France. It has the same restful buff 
tone and the same feeling. 
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OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE : 
HIRD AND NICKEL PLATE 


Cleveland, Ohio LAKEWOOD, 9. 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your product in CONSTRVCTION [cannot 
fail to result favorably because the success of this publication depends upon 


(1) how well it advances and proves the argument for proper fireproofing 


and 
(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use of firesafe materials and 
devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through the editorial, news and adver- 
tising sectiens of CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the magazine over the 
entire country to al] the business and professional interests related to building plan- 
ning, construction, equipment and maintenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively fighting for legislation favoring fire- 
safe construction and against laws permitting the continued use of wood——and 
remember that no cempany can do this work as effectively as a publication, that the 
‘fireproofing fraternity“ at present is a composite unorganized body comprising a 
number of separate units representing more than a dozen industries, that there is 
practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you have in CONSTRVCTION, that 
makers of fireproof materials are now getting but one per cent of the business which 
ought to be theirs, that advertising in CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
orders, giving your goods the representation they deserve—and according this publi- 
cation the co-operation it merits. 
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BARKWILL BRICK CO. 


DELIVERED RIGHT 


Jlmppieuet nipote tin a 


Phone, Cuy., Lake 93 Phone, Bell, Marlo 1672 


THE LAKEWOOD MASON SUPPLY CO. 


Alpha Portland Cement, Bulk Lime, Hydrate 
Lime, Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Const.Tile, 
Drain Tile, Brick, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Slag, Mortar Colors, Waterproofing, 
Floor Tile, Angle Iron, Dampers, Ash Dumps. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
WITHOUT FORMS! — 


OUSES, Garages, Stables, 
Bungalows, of POURED 
CONCRETE at the cost of wood. 


To Builders 


Territorial rights for the use of 

Shire's Patented Process of Unit 

| Concrete Construction are offered 
on royalty basis. 


"Unburnable Buildings at the Cost of Wood" 
= Y C 


Address 


Wm. C. Shires, care CONSTRVCTION 
Times Building New Vork City 
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Residence of (a) ; 
J. A. Curry 
Portland, Ore. 
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A Shingle Roof that is a 
Protection—not a Risk 


If your neighbor’s house took fire, would your 
roof save your home from possible destruction? 
Flying sparks and fire brands are a real menace. 
Safety and economy argue for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Fire-Proof and Everlasting 


Made from two incombustible and practically 
indestructible materials—Asbestos fibre and Port- 


Not Made to Meet a Price, but 
to Set a Standard of Service 


AID a building contractor to us, recently: 
‘When this epidemic of cheapness 
passes, I mean to use your windows. Was 
ever phrase more happily—or unhappily— 
descriptive than this—“epidemic of cheap- 
ness"? There is, however, reassurance in 
the fact that epidemics are only temporary— 
the disordered conditions which bring them 
about can be corrected by intelligent effort. 
In the window world, the architects are the 
specialists who can—by prescribed treatment 
—gradually wipe out this ‘epidemic of cheap- 


ness in the building industry. And the 
Pomeroy Window will then come into its 
own as the least expensive—because the most 
serviceable—window an architect can specify. 


Afford positive fire and weather protection with 
the base rate of insurance—all at a cost little more 
than ordinary wooden shingles—no higher than 
tile or slate, and with no cost of upkeep. 


Supplied in a variety of shapes, sizes and colors 
to meet every artistic requirement. Your car- 
penter, roofer or slater can lay them and your 
continued satisfaction is definitely assured by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


We offer you the privilege of registering your 
J-M Roofing with us. When you do so, you say, 
“Here is my roofing—look after it for me." This 
is precisely what we will do and are doing, to make 
sure of your and every J-M Roofing user's con- 
tinuous satisfaction. 


land Cement. 
| 


Ask Us To Show How and Why 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are 
examined, approved and labeled by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under 


the direction of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. D 


S HLPOMEROY 


COMPANY, Ne. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 

New York Cleveland Milwaukee | 

Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 30 EAST 42*» STREET NEW YORK 
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In the Wilderness 


Three hundred miles north of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, on the Spanish River, in the 
wildest kind of unbroken country! A site where all the forces of nature combine with 
inaccessibility to make a building operation difficult, costly and slow. 


The problem that confronted the chief engineer of the Mond Nickel Company, 
Mr. W. L. Dethloff, was to build a power house—quickly and efficiently—which should 
be fireproof and reliable to the last degree. No room for mistakes or the possibility of 
future repairs 300 miles north of Toronto. 


NA1ICO-HOLLOW: TILE 


was furnished through the Canadian branch of this com- Wherever the builder or engineer works toward 
pany and erected in place in twenty working days! safety from the fire peril — low insurance — speed and 


: i — economy of erection — strength and lightness — comfort 
the Bu king ovde eia A CONTE: and sanitation — there NATCO is the obvious solution 


TION ARCHES. of the problem. 
Through twenty-three factories in the United States Remember NATCO as a service free to all engi- 
and one in Canada, through offices in all principal cities, neers, architects, builders and contractors, always ready 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE is covering the continent. with expert advice and the most up-to-date information 
For construction work of all kinds, from the smallest on all building problems. 


dwelling to the largest skyscraper, NATCO meets engi- Write us about your building operations and let us 
neering and building requirements to a remarkable degree. send you the NATCO literature which meets your need 
NATIONAL FIRE :PRGOFING - COMPANY 
378 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. p" 
Other Offices : h 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Washington : A 


Detroit Syracuse Haydenville 
23 Factories in the United States, and 


also at Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada 
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**The Largest Fire Insurance 
Company in America’’ 


ORGANIZED 1853 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


* Service" in Fire 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance, as issued by THE 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, means something more 
than Indemnity for Loss or Damage due 
to Fire and other causes. 


It means a SERVICE " to Policy- 
holders which is unexcelled. The Com- 
pany's equipment includes: 

I. Experts in every branch at its Head 
Office and in the Field. 

2. Agents throughout the United States 
and its possessions, and in Canada, to 
write Policies. 

3. Complete facilities for the Prompt 
Adjustment of Losses. 


The advice which may be had gratis 
from the Department of Improved Risks, 
located at the Head Office, will be found 
especially valuable to large insurers. 


Ask any HOME OF NEW YORK" 
Agent, or address inquiry to Department 
of Improved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobiles, Commissions, Hail, Marine (In- 
land and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered 
Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Why temporize on the Roof ? 


ROOFING SLATE 


Natures own fireproof roofing material. 
Proved by 700 years of use. 


Makes the | Sparks One 
Roof Embers Hundred 
Heat Within Years 
Safefrom |Heat Without | From Now 


Fire proof and fire safe all the way 
through. 


Now available also in distinctly 
new and architectural effects, 
from 4c to $1.00 a square foot. 


Showroom and inquiry service 
for owners and architects at 
47 West 34th Street, New 
Vork City. 


RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Main Office at the Mines, 


WEST PAWLET, VERMONT 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston 


THIRST RUNI RUNI ENIM EUMETSAT TRIN 


SAINO ALL-METAL 
FIRE DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


Light, Rigid, Indestructible! Built 
for daily use, No wood to Rot. 
No Tin to Rust. No Repairs. 17 years 
without a replacement from fire,rust or rot. 
SAINO doors are installed on every 
floor of the Equitable Building, 
New-York. E. R. Graham, Arch. 
SAINO FIRE DOOR AND SHUTTER CO. 
Brooklyn Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
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Hollow steel doors and trim and steel 
casement windows are now recog- 
nized as the most satisfactory for the better 
class of residences as well as for public 
buildings. 
No better proof of this could be produced 
than the accompanying pictures, which show 
the magnificent residence of Mr. C. K. G. 
Billings, the well-known 
millionaire, at Locust 
Valley, L. I., and some A ee i 
of the Zahner material A A ee 
with which it is com- 
pletely equipped. 
Top: Exterior of the 
Billing's residence. 
Center: Typical Zahner 
door in the Billing's l —— — 
residence finished in z x r 
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light stone-gray. _ A "nA S ae SS Reese E 
Bottom: Special Zahner o S E Ix oC E g 
casement windows in E 1 p 
the Billing's residence. : 4. RS " 
Architect M $ e i 
Contractor a T "n $ 
FREDERICK JOHNSON — 5 3 
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Write for further infor- 
mation or estimate on 
special work. 
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Fireproofing Information Bureau 


In establishing this complete reference service, manufacturers and 
others producing catalogs. house organs, price lists, etc., are requested 
to forward their printed matter and samples and place CON- 
STRVCTION on their permanent mailing lists. 

The FIREPROOFING INFORMATION BUREAU is 


intended for the use of resident and visiting architects, engineers, 
contractors and the general business and professional firesafe building 
fraternity, as well as prospective building owners, to whom its 
use will be extended gratuitously. 


q Every effort will be made to develop and maintain this Bureau 
to a high point of efficiency. 


@ Prompt cooperation is solicited. 


"CONSTRVCTION" suc New York City 
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(AND SHUTTERS) 
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TURNER 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES, CHICAGO 


PATENTS PENDING 
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SINGLE-SLIDING TYPE 
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Tom 


Rigid, all-steel indestructible construction. No wood to 
rot—no tin to rust—no seams to open—no thin covering 
to bruise. 
Thousands of tin-clad wood-core doors are condemned 


and replaced annually from the sole defect of dry 
The EVANS ALMETL door lasts. Why pay dou 


rot. 
ble? 


NOTE—THE HEAVY 18-GAUGE BINDER PREVENTS DAMAGE AND DOOR LASTS! 
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“EVANS” ALMETL FIRE-DOOR KANSAS CITY 


DESCRIPTION 


A panel of standard 277-inch corrugated 22 gauge galvanized steel 
interlined with !/,-inch asbestos in a rigid frame of continuous /i by 
2 H. inch bar iron. Frame bound in a cover of 18 gauge galvanized 
steel forming a box for the panel and taking the abuse on the edge 
of door. Heavy corner gusset plates to prevent any sagging. 
Provision for expansion and contraction without distorting. The large 
heavy cross-laid corrugations give extreme strength while omission 
of the heavy wood core gives one-third lighter weight than ordinary 
doors. The large air spaces in the corrugations supplementing the 
thick asbestos give maximum resistance to heat. Thoroughly tested 
in actual service up to 8-feet by 10-feet openings. 
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WAREHOUSES 

PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE 
WHEELING 

(Warwood) 
CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO 


Detail showing erection of sliding type 
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These doors can be secured and erected 


d States 


through our approximately one hundred 
and fifty exclusive erecting 


MERCHANT & EVANS Co. 


OFFICES & WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA 
WHEELING (Warwood) 
CHICAGO 
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Fireproof B 
Materials 


66 zo“ steel forms for T-beam 

GF steel Tile concrete floors which 
are adaptable to any structural design and 
good for spans up to 30 feet. 

Steel-Tile floors are economical in both 
labor and material. Being light they are 
easily placed at small expense. The shoring, 
used instead of solid forms, costs less to erect 


and tear down. 
"GF Steel-Tile’’ save from 45 to 60 per 


ESPERE CTETUR N M 


AA 


Commercial High School, Atlanta, Ga. cent of the material ordinarily used in fire- 
Gio Wels wees (Co. New’ York proof floors. And there is no waste while 
"GF Steel-Tile" Floor Construction pouring because Steel-Tile fit down tight to 
AC let Li the form. Lighter floors mean a lighter 
m structure all the way through. 

= ompieie ne The ‘‘Steel-Tile Handbook contains 
= High grade products for practically every specifications for Steel-Tile floors, for ceil- 
= step in a building operation, whether school, ings under them and for general concrete 
= Office, factory, warehouse, public building, construction. Also tables, formulas, etc. A 

- home, or any smaller structure. copy sent on request. 


! 
i 


“GF” Building Materials are stocked for Tho General Fireproofing Co. 


immediate delivery by leading dealers in 
most cities. 804 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your product in CONSTRVCTION [cannot 
fail to result favorably because the success of this publication depends upon 
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() how well it advances and proves the argument for proper fireproofing 
and 

(2) what it actually accomplishes to increase the use of firesafo materials and 
devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through the editorial, news and adver- 
tising sections of CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sendin£ the magazine over the 
entire country to all the business and professional interests related to building plan- 
ning, construction, equipment and meintenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively fighting for legislation favoring fire- 
safe construction and against laws permitting the continued uso of wood——and 
remomber that no company can do this work as effectively as a publication, that tho 
‘fireproofing fraternity“ at present is a composite unorganized body comprising a 
number of separate units representing more than a dozen industries, that thoro is 
practical need of à national mouthpiece such as you have in CONSTRVCTION, that 
makers of fireproof materials are now getting but one per cent of the business which 
ought to be theirs, that advertising in CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself te get moro 
orders, giving your goods the roprosentation thoy deserve—and according this publi- 
cation the co-operation it merits. 
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Close These Doors 


—and each room immediately becomes 

a segregated unit—fireproof and firesafe. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and Trim pro- 

vide the convenience of communication in 

office suites to the exclusion of all fire hazard. 

Apart from wear-proof and fire-proof service they 

also contribute to the aesthetic requirements of the 

fine building. The baked-on enamel finish is equal in 
appearance to the finest woods from the view point of both 
grain and coloring. This finish is also elastic, sanitary and 
easily cleaned. Write for all the facts. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
61 Blackstone Avenue : - Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th Street Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 


Dignified—Safe 


To find a type of roofing that was at once Fire, : 
Wind and Weather tight as well as dignified and © 
beautiful has been one of the architects big 
problems—until he discovered ee 


AMBLER 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


(Century Brand) 


Central Congregational Church which, made from cement and Asbestos fibre— . 


Topeka, Kansas 


are practically indestructible. They become 
tougher with age—never require painting and 
Will last as long as the building stands—retain- 
ning their original attractiveness and efficiency 


dddãs long as they last. A ENAN e 
RR Will you read our Shingle Book if we send it? aa 
8 . . : 22 
E — WX A post card will do—it costs a cent and means wy 
. * E" É v * T9. 
. Te dollars saved. RES C 
Hm | | |) KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. E | 
1 Ambler, Penn. 1 
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St. Bridgets Roman Catholic Church Vincent Methodist Episcopal Church 
Scanamon, Kansas Nutley, N 
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Three Southern Cities 
Conflagration-Swept 


Seven Lives, and Property Valued at Nearly $20,000,000, Lost 
in Fires at San Antonio, Paris, Nashville and Augusta 


High | Winds, Inproperly Constructed Buildings and the Baneful Wood 
Shingle Roof Form Powerful Combination for the Spread of the Flames 


ITHIN the twenty-four hours from 5 o'clock 

W on the morning of March 22, until the same 

hour the following day, large sections of the 
thriving Southern cities of Augusta, Ga., Paris, Tex., 
and Nashville, Tenn., had been swept by flames, 
blackened ruins and accumulated debris occupying 
the ground upon which formerly stood many im- 
posing business structures and attractive residences. 

At San Antonio, during the same period, seven 
lives were lost in the burning of the County Club 
House, the destruction of which was so swift as to 
shut off all hope of escape for the occupants of sev- 
eral rooms on the upper story. 

The immediate property loss in the three con- 
flagrations above noted is estimated at $20,000,000. 
This, of course, takes no account of the destruction 
of valuable records, the interruption of business re- 
lations, which to progressive men means far more 
than the direct loss. 

And the pity of it all is its utter needlessness. 
Had ordinary precautions in building methods been 
taken; had the counsel of the fire chiefs in the 


stricken cities—notably in Augusta—been heeded, 
and the menace of the wood shingle roof been abol- 
ished, it’s a safe assumption that at all three centers 
the fires would have been confined to their respec- 
tive points of origin, or at least to the territorv im- 
mediately adjacent thereto. State Fire Marshals 
Thompson, of Tennessee, and Inglish, of Texas; 
Fire Chiefs Reynolds, of Augusta, and Rozzetta, of 
Nashville, are in complete accord in such declara- 
tion. 

The great outstanding lesson of the fires is that 
a repetition of such disasters can only be avoided 
bv the adoption of proper building practices; con- 
sideration of the ultimate and not the immediate 
cost of structures, and the prohibition by State law 
or municipal ordinance of the use of combustible 
material in building practice, menacing thereby not 
only the structure immediately affected, but the 
entire community as well. 

And above all else the fire-brand wood shingle 
roof must go, and in its stead incombustible cover- 
ings used on all types of buildings. 


Before the conflagration 


Business Section, Paris, Texas 
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Worst Fire in History of Texas 


HAT proved to be the most disastrous fire in 

W the history of Texas, and which must rank 

with the great conflagrations of the coun- 
try, occurred at Paris on the 22d ultimo. 

Starting in the storage warehouse of S. J. Long, at 
the foot of South Eighteenth street, the flames, driven 
by an unusually high wind, were soon beyond the con- 
trol both of the local firemen and of the additional 
men and apparatus hastily summoned from Dallas, 
Sherman, Greenville and other points, and virtually 
burned themselves out for lack of fuel to feed upon. 


— * 


— 28 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. F. 
How a conflagration sweeps clean a mercantile section where improper construction 
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of the city, flying wood shingles carried by the winds 
ignited the roofs of dwellings in the northeast, which 
burned toward the business center until the two fires 
met, destroying meanwhile the Federal Building the 
new $100,000 Post Office, the Morgan Hotel and hun- 
dreds of other expensive properties. 

In all 106 blocks—two-thirds of the city's area— 
were swept clean; 1440 buildings being destroyed. 

A message from O. H. Lang, a prominent engineer 
of Dallas, to the Engineering Record of this city, says 
that but three buildings passed through the Paris con- 
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The wind was from the southwest, and in less than 
two hours’ time a desolate waste was created, extend- 
ing in width from Eighteenth to Twenty-fifth street, 
and from half-way up from the Texas and Pacific de- 
pot to the Central Square of the city, including many 
expensive mercantile properties; the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational and First Baptist churches; the Sunily 
Apartment House; the Belford Flats, a four-story 
structure erected a year ago; the new six-story Gibral- 
tar Hotel; the Merrick Hotel and many other struc- 
tures. 

When the fire was burning in the southern section 


flagration “practically unharmed.” These were of 
reinforced concrete construction. The concrete frame 
of the Gibraltar Hotel was damaged only slightly and 
the closed elevator and stair shafts with the overhead 
machinery were found to be in perfect working order. 

“The gypsum-block partitions and wire glass and 
metal windows and reinforced concrete work were 
practically unharmed by the flames, while partitions, 
windows and buildings of materials other than these 
were practically destroyed. One concrete building was 
put to an additional test when dynamite was used to 
destroy surrounding buildings." 
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While the fire at Paris was still smouldering, 5. 
W. Inglish, State Fire Marshal of Texas, accom- 
panied by R. B. Godlev, chief engineer of the Fire In- 
surance Commission, arrived in the stricken city 
from Austin, and at once began a thorough investi- 
gation into the cause and progress of the conflagra- 
tion and the chief lessons to be derived therefrom. 

From the Marshal's illuminating report we quote: 

“The fire had its origin in a frame warehouse sit- 
uated in the southwestern portion of the city, and, 
while the department's data gathered to this time 
would not now warrant a positive statement as to 
the cause of the fire, it is reasonably certain that its 
origin will in the final summing up be traced to care- 
lessness. 

“It appears that the alarm was sent in about 5.30 
o'clock in the afternoon, and, notwithstanding the 
local fire department's prompt response to the call, a 
wind blowing out of the southwest at an estimated 
velocity of thirty-five miles per hour fanned the 
flames and scattered burning pieces of wood to such 
an extent that it was soon to be seen that a contla- 
gration bevond the control of human agencv was at 
hand. 

The fire burned north-northeast from the place of 
origin, widening its area as it swept on until it 
burned itself out on the north and east side of the 
citv, leaving now and then a scorched structure in its 
path, in almost every instance supporting a non- 
combustible roof covering. | 

"It is found that the entire area of the districts 
covered by the flames amounts to 264 acres of terri- 
torv within the corporate boundaries and manv small 
buildings, stables and outhouses outside the citv 
proper. 

Over 1,400 Buildings Destroyed 

"One thousand four hundred and forty buildings 
shown on Sanborn, 1914, insurance map of the city 
were destroyed, 1,051 of which had combustible 
roofs, or 73 per cent of the total number of buildings 
lost. One thousand two hundred and ninety-seven 
of the total number of buildings burned were of 
frame or iron-clad construction, or 90 per cent of the 
total number of buildings destroved. It is found 
that the fire consumed 704 homes of all classes, 75 
frame mercantiles, 117 brick mercantiles, 522 out- 
buildings, such as barns, stables, garages. servants' 
houses, etc., 13 churches and 9 public buildings. 

“The property loss is variously estimated at some 
$10,000.000 to $14.000.000, and, no doubt, falls with- 
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Official Account of Paris Fire 
S. W. Inglish, State Fire Marshal of Texas 
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in the range of such figures, but in the absence of 
reliable information as to the values of buildings and 
contents involved, this office is not now prepared to 
submit a statement thereon, nor can reliable data 
be furnished showing the total amount of insurance 
carried. It is probably sufficient to state that on 
account of the enviable good fire record borne by 
Paris for a number of years next preceding the 
occurrence of this loss that the fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State had, no doubt, 
been liberal in assuming hability and that the sound 
insurance in force will cover at least 50 per cent of 
the property loss sustained. 


Attributable to Wood Shingle Roofs 


“The swiftness and completeness of the destruc- 
tion in Paris is probably without a parallel in the 
State, and, in some respects, not in the Nation. The 
destruction 1s even greater in its completeness and 
burned area than that of the Baltimore conflagration 
in proportion to population. 

“Much valuable fire-prevention information is to 
be had from this conflagration that could be applied 
with profit by every city and town in the State. A 
most important lesson to be drawn is the hazard of 
the wood shingle roof. Modern history does not 
contain a more perfect example of the conflagration 
hazard that is present in every city or town where 
the shingle roof is prevalent. The burning of the 
business district of Paris was not due to a lack of 
fire fighters; it was not due to a lack of water; it was 
not due to the construction of the business district 
itself, but was primarily attributable to the wood 
shingle roofs of the residence section of the city. 
The firemen were not able to hold the blaze to the 
first building being burned for the reason that the 
brands carried by the high gale had set on fire build- 
ings four, five, six and even ten blocks away, and 
in practically every instance the fire started on the 
roof of the building. These in turn would send 
their burning brands on the wings of the wind to 
other buildings with shingle roofs, until every dwell- 
ing on both the south and east sides of the business 
section was a seething, roaring mass of flames; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that the roofs of the busi- 
ness buildings had refused to take fire from the burn- 
ing embers that had fallen upon them like a rain or 
hail for some time, when the half-circle of fire around 
the business district had closed in the intense heat 
of the wind-driven flames and the flying brands and 
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coals, which were many inches deep in the streets, 
broke through the windows and doors, and, when 
once an entrance was effected, the doom of the busi- 
ness section was sealed. Had the roofs of the dwell- 
ings in the path of the fire from its point of origin to 
the business district been of non-combustible ma- 
terial it is believed the fire department of Paris alone 
could have easily held the blaze to at least the block 
in which it originated." 


Record of Buildings Burned 
In all, 1,440 buildings were burned at Paris. Ac- 
cording to the classification of the Texas Insurance 
Commission, 545 of the destroyed properties were 
one-story wood shingle dwellings., The full classi- 
fication is as here given: l 


frame non-combustible roof dwellings................ 8 
One ond one-half-story frame shingle roof dwellings............ 36 
Two-story frame shingle roof duellingsUꝑ:ꝑmmnn n 93 
Two-story frame non-combustible roof dwellings.............. 11 
One-story frame shingle roof outhousees UM eee eeeeeces 274 
One-story frame non-combustible roof outh uses 190 
One and one-half-story frame non-combustible roof outhouses...... 8 
Two-story frame non-combustible roof outhous ess 8 
Two-story frame shingle roof outhouses.........0. cece cece cece 19 
Two-story frame non-combustible roof outhouses..cecssccccccece 

Two-story brick non-combustible roof mercantiles................ 7 
One-story brick non-combustible roof mercantiles................ 2 
Three-story brick non-combustible roof mercantiles.............. 1 
Four-story brick non-combustible roof mercantiles.............. 
One-story frame shingle roof mercantiles..........ccccc .... 3 
One-story frame single roof churcheszzUUUfId/ꝛ 4 

One-storv. frame airdomeos U. 
Two-story ironclad picture theater 
Onc-story iron-clad mercantiles 
Two-story frame shingle 
One-story 
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roof meréantles.ososkeaas pe kr os 
frame non-combustible roof mercantiles.............. 
Two-story brick non-combustible roof jail 
Three-story stone courthouse 
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3 
7 
6 
2 
2 
8 
9 
2 
1 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
Two-story brick non-combustible roof dwelling 75.5 6 
One-story brick shingle roof barnsss ii. 2 
Two-story brick non-combustible roof churches..........0.ceeeees 3 
Six-story fireproof office and hotel buildings (damaged).......... 2 
Two-story fireproof postoffice J 
Three-story brick non-combustible roof Government building...... 1 
Two-story brick non-combustible roof high school.............. 1 
One-story frame non-combustible roof lumber yard.............. 1 
One-story brick shingle roof church k kn 1 
Two and one-half.story brick shingle roof dwelling.............. ] 
Three-story brick non-combustible roof dwellings.............. 2 
One-story brick veneered non-combustible roof dwellirg........ 1 
Four-story fireproof apartment house (damaged P:: .. 1 
Two and one-half-story brick non-combustible roof dwelling...... 1 
Two-story brick shingle roof barnsss cce eee 9 
Two and one-half-story frame shingle roof dwelling............ 1 
Three-story brick shingle roof college U Un 1 
Two-story iron-clad mereantle Dach OX OR SCR ROC CR 1 
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Wire Glass Stands the Test 

A striking example of the value of wired glass 
windows was afforded during the progress of the Paris 
conflagration. 

“The Gibraltar Hotel was a six-story fireproof build- 
ing, the main portion fronting on Main street, and the 
northeast portion of the building extending.the full six 
stories, while the northwest corner of the building in 
the rear was but two stories in height. The dining 
room was located in this portion. The fire approached 
this building from the southwest, striking it from the 
front on Main street and from the southwest side. The 
windows on the southwest side both in the six-storv 
portion and the rear two-story portion were of wired 
glass, and these windows are still intact, though the 
heat must have been terrific. The fire entered the 
building through the windows fronting on Main street, 


IAT 


which were of ordinary glass, and also leaped across 
the roof of the two-story portion of the building on the 
southwest side, entering the windows of the six-story 
portion of the building beyond. These were of ordi- 
nary glass, as the builders considered that their own 
windows above the dining room were the only ex- 
posure. Had all of the windows in this building been 
of wired glass it is very doubtful indeed if the fire 
could have entered, as on the side where the fire was 
hottest the wired glass windows shut it out and proved 
their value bevond any question." 


Rebuilding Plans Underway 

Scarcely had the last spark in the Paris conflagra- 
tion been extinguished before the citizens of the sorely 
stricken community, with characteristic energy and 
optimism, set about planning for rebuilding upon a basis 
vastly more secure and attractive than that employed 
formerly. 

Appreciating the great lesson of the fire, the City 
Council promptly and without a dissenting voice 
adopted the building code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, insuring thereby that all future construc- 
tion work would be with a view to guarding against 
the fire menace. 

A city engineer was secured from Kansas City, who 
will lay out a plan for the rebuilding of the city. In 
the general scheme the engineer. utilizes the county 
court house, the proposed new postoffice and the Fed- 
eral Court building, and provides for the city hall and 
a number of the wealthier churches which were burned 
and will be promptly rebuilt. Ile was very earnest in 
his recommendation of a civic comnittee or park com- 
mission, to whom all building plans or important under- 
takings should be submitted for approval before being 
presented to the building inspector. One of the chief 
purposes of the commission is to secure a degree of 
harmony in architectural development, which it was 
felt could be secured in no other way. 

Three members of the Civic Development Commis- 
sion—J. J. Culbertson, W. A. Collins and H. G. Arm- 
strong—were appointed. These members were em- 
powered to select four others, all of whom shall be by 
especially fittted for membership 

Another feature of the plan particularly emphasized 
was the importance of providing at this particular time 
adequate uptown freight terminals, which will enable 
all wholesale houses now rebuilding to have their ware- 
houses upon unloading tracks and at the same time be 
immediately adjacent to the retail district. "The whole 
scheme of rezoning the city, thus creating a retail sec- 
tion, a wholesale and jobbing district, factory groups, 
a market square and residence section freed from 
stores and other commercial or industrial plants, 
whether of large or small capacity, was carefully gone 
into. 
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682 Buildings Completely Destroyed 
at Augusta, Ga. 


dential sections of Augusta, Ga., were flame- 


T blocks in the business and resi- 
In all, 682 buildings— 


swept on March 22d. 


113 of the number being brick, and 569 frame or . 


irame, metal-clad—were destroyed, their estimated 
value being placed at nearly $5,000,000. 

The fire began in the first office building built in 
the city, on the oldest business block on Broad street, 
and spread in less than half an hour to the block east 
that held every new building that has been con- 
structed in the past five years—buildings of the most 
modern design and architecture. 

Burning north from the Dyer Building, the origin 


erty, was only partly damaged, and late quotations 
are being received as well as the crippled wire 
service will permit. The fire continued east on the 
south side of Reynolds street, however, whipping 
around the giant seventeen-story Empire Life Build- 
ing thath fronts on Broad street, but which is not yet 
completed. What little woodwork there was about 
it burned, damaging the structure about $100,000 
worth. 

'The Clarke & Butt cotton warehouse, on the north 
side of Reynolds street, was slightly damaged, the 
flames, however, seeming to choose the Tubman 
High School, next doors, which was burned to the 
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A scene in Augusta after the con- 

flagration which destroyed 10 busi- 

ness and 20 residential blocks, with 
a loss of $5,000,000 
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of the fire, flames destroyed Warren block, on Jack- 
son street, and the ‘cotton warehouses in the rear, 
owned by Jacob Phinizy and Mrs. Frank Doremus. 
Leaping across Jackson street, the fire next claimed 
the new Union Savings Bank Building, constructed 
less than three years ago. Again eating its way 
northward, the fire destroyed a number of cotton 
brokerage offices, insurance offices and ship broker- 
age offices, all owned by Dr. W. H. Harrison. These 
offices were occupied by F. Phinizy & Co., W. Z. 
Carwile, the Windsor Spring Company, Cates & Co., 
Doremus & Co. and H. Gould Barrett. 

The Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade Build- 
ing, across Reynolds street from the Harrison prop- 


ground. A number of small structures on the same 
block of Reynolds street, but on the opposite side, 
were all destroyed. Among them was the Perroux 
& Jones garage, the office of Reid & Co., and a brick 
residence on the corner. 

From the Union Savings Bank, on Broad street, 
the flames worked their way to the new "Chronicle" 
Building, completely gutting it, and the “Herald” 
Building, the Commercial Club, the Phinizy Build- 
ing and the Masonic Temple were burned to the 
ground. The old Masonic Temple was destroyed in 
a fire on the opposite side of Broad street over fifteen 
years ago, and the present building was new. 

The old Irish-American Bank was next destroyed, 
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the fireproof walls of the Citizens’ and Southern 
Bank stopping the flames on the Broad street front. 
This also saved the Planters' Loan and Savings Bank 
and the Georgia Railroad Bank, on the corner of 
Broad and McIntosh streets. 

Fanned by a terrific gale, however, the flames again 
ate their way northward to Reynolds street, and 
skipping Broad for a block until Washington was 
reached, burned out the Russell cotton warehouses, 
on Reynolds street, and historic St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, adjoining. 

After jumping that part of the 700 block of Broad 
street from the Citizens’ and Southern Bank east and 
the entire 600 block bounded by McIntosh and 
Washington streets, the flames again spread through 
from Reynolds to Broad, sweeping everything in 
their path, north to the river and east to the city 
limits. 

When the fire passed Center street, the site of the 
old city market of reconstruction davs, it continued 
in a path extending from the Savanah River on the 
north, through Reynolds street to the north side of 
Droad street and as far cast as Elbert street, which 
intersects lower Broad, a part of the fashionable resi- 
dential district. 

The palatial residence of Thomas Barrett, former 
Mayor of Augusta, was the first on that block to go. 
The home of Frank Barrett, his son, had burned on 
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Fire Chief Reynolds, according to an interview 
given the “Augusta Chronicle," holds the poor type 
of construction of the buildings in the pathway of 
the fire responsible for their destruction, rather than 
attributing responsibility to the high wind blowing 
at the time. 

“In the first place,” said the chief, “the fire was 
bound to have been a big one, owing to the nature of 
the Dyer Building. Several times he has gone on 
record as stating that if ever a fire gained any head- 
way in it there was no hope of saving it, and work 
would have to be confined to saving adjoining prop- 
erty. 

“The chief called attention to the many open 
windows in the Dyer Building. These made an addi- 
tional draft so great that on the Jackson street side 
papers in various offices were sucked into the street 
like snow storms, there to be caught by the gusts of 
wind and whirled skyward. 

“The building itself was a fire trap because of the 
open elevator shaft, added to wooden stairways 
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Official Account of Atlanta Fire 


Chief Reynolds on Georgia's Greatest Fire 
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the block above, onlv half an hour before. 

The residence of Leonard Phinizy, capitalist, next 
door to the Barrett home, was likewise destroyed, 
along with the old James McGowan home, just east 
of it. The Gould residence, adjoining the former 
McGowan property, was burned to the ground. Thi 
was one of the oldest and most artistocratic homes 
in the entire citv, and had been occupied for many 
generations bv the Goulds. The Fisher home and 
the residence of George Fargo, both magnificent pri- 
vate homes, at the end of the block, also burned. 

On the next block on Broad street the fire de- 
stroved the homes of Hugh Alexander and James L. 
Robertson, one of Augusta’s pioneer citizens and 
identified with “Cotton Row" for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

At Elbert street the flames crossed to the south 
side of Broad street, and, aided by the high wind, 
tore their way through Ellis street and then to lower 
Green street, carrying many fine residences and the 
Houghton grammar school, the second school build- 
ing to fall to their prev. 

The fire was then raging at its worst from the river 
southward to the 300 blocks on Bav, Reynolds, 
Broad, Ellis and Greene streets. It continued east 
in its path then and burned out a path four blocks 
wide to East Doundarv, where there was nothing 
more left to burn. 
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circling the shaft, concrete floors laid over wooden 
supports, never intended to stand the weight, and 
inadequate fire-escapes. The chief says every fire- 
man knows that where stairs are constructed around 
elevator shafts open to the flames and the fire breaks 
out in the lower floors escape is always cut off. He 
says he tried to force the construction of balcony 
escapes on this building, but was not successtul, 
owing to lax building laws and inadequate enforce- 
ment of those we have. The escape on the front was 
just a ladder and was not the kind women should 
be forced to use. He added that it was just a miracle 
and cool-headedness on the part of the men that en- 
abled so many to get down that narrow way success- 
fully. The wonder of it is that there was no loss of 
life right there. 

"Knowing the heavy weight on the floors, the 
chief sent his men out as soon as the heat became 
great and, just as expected, the floors began drop- 
ping through before many minutes. 

"With the whole interior a seething furnace, the 
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glasses blew out and the flames shot out across the 
street, igniting the wooden.frames of the windows 
in the Union Bank Building. As soon as these fell 
out the flames rushed in, and soon that, too, was a 
mass of fire. x * * * 


Faulty Construction 

"That he warned Augusta of the danger is proved 
bv the chief's annual report to council the first of the 
year. Hesaid last night that under our present laws 
governing construction it seemed that people were 
desirous of building a fine-appearing building in 
front and then grew careless of the backs. The 
Broad street façades are mighty nice looking, but in 
the back thev are not protected. Exposed wooden 
stairwavs, wooden balconies and porches and out- 
houses of the flimsiest construction are all menaces 
in time of fire, especially when a high wind is blow- 
ing great embers and sparks at a high rate. 

“The chief is very severe on shingle roofs. He 
points out that the fire did not jump Broad street 
until it reached the shingle-roof district. On lower 
Broad street there was less reason for its crossing 
than uptown, because the trees act as a natural shield 
against the heat. House after house down there 
ignited on the roof, and once aflame the weather 
boarding of the adjacent house was soon also in 
flames. 

“The chief says it was probably the woodwork in 
the tower of St. Paul’s that first caught, judging 
from the fire as he first saw it, and it was the wooden 
outbuildings that put the fire beyond the Empire 
Building. 

“The plan of the department was to prevent the 
spread of the original fire westward, and then to kill 
it in the structures west of the Empire Building, and 
this would have been done had it not been for the 
numerous fires that broke out in the rear of the 
buildings on Broad street. Many of these had slate 
or other non-inflammable roofs, and should have 
aided the firemen, but the structural weaknesses in 
the rear caused all the trouble. When it was seen 
that it was in the rear of “The Chronicle" Building, 
for instance, lines of hose were run through this 
structure and a determined fight made to conquer it 
there, but the building to the back went up in a few 
minutes, and the men were forced out in the densest 
of smokes barely in time to save their lives. 

"Another fight was made at the Irish-American 
Bank Building. It, too, the chief describes, was all 
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front. The rear was thinly covered with tin, which, 
as soon as it got red hot, ignited the wood under- 
neath, and the glass of the skylight breaking, let in 
the destruction to the wooded work in the interior. 

“But the Citizens’ and Southern Bank, solidly con- 
structed, with a fine wall, acted a real firebreak, and, 
though at one time afire at the base of the flagstaff, 
which the chief says should not be of wood, enabled 
the fire-fighters to stop the progress of the flames. 
The Elks’ Building, too, would have burned if its 
roof had been wooden. As it was, the only wood 
exposed was in a little cupola, which at one time 
blazed fiercely, and the fire had entered under the 
roofing when the men got to work on it. 

“As fast as whipped at one point the workers 
shifted to another, but not always the next house, 
for some were just fire-traps and could not be saved, 
once endangered. Favorable spots were always 
selected. The Alexander home, on lower Broad, 
was one of these, and, though it was not saved, 
owing to inadequate water, the character of the 
building enabled the firemen to stop the fire from 
eating further westward. It was one of the de- 
ciding points in the great struggle. 


“Abolish Shingle Roofs” 

“Mr. Reynolds says he is glad to see the adoption 
of the slogan: Let's build a better Augusta.’,He 
adds that unless the building is better, another great 
conflagration is always threatening. There are other 
buildings here now, he says, as dangerous as the 
Dver, and if ever a fire breaks out in them and gets 
headway it will take more men and more apparatus 
than Augusta can afford to keep ready. 

“The first need is to adopt the building code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and then see 
that its regulations are enforced without fear or 
favor. 

"Secondly, larger water mains in the congested 
district and an arrangement whereby high pressure 
can be maintained throughout a special stress period, 
such as Wednesday night. 

All shingle roofs should be abolished, of course, 
and the backs of buildings should be made with the 
fire risk in mind. 

“The chief says he doesn't believed in anything be- 
ing all front. It is what is behind the pleasant-ap- 
pearing exterior that counts in most cases. And 
when it comes to fire-fighting it is the back that 
counts most often." 


Sprinklered Property 


At East Nashville, Tenn., the fire being confined 
strictly to the residential section, no sprinklered 
properties were involved. 

Paris, Texas, lost two buildings having sprinkler 


equipment—the Crook Record Company and the 
Northern Texas Dry Goods Company. In both in- 
stances the protective system opened promptly, and 
would unquestionably have prevented loss had it 
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not been for the exterior flames, which the entire fire- 
fighting force of the citv, together with that sum- 
moned from outsile communities, were unable to 
cope with. 

At Augusta a number of the large cotton ware- 
houses had thoroughly modern sprinkler equipment, 
water therefor being supplied from a 100,000-gallon 
auxiliary tank located in the center of a square. An 
interesting account of the saving of these ware- 
houses is given by Walton H. Griffith, special agent 
for one of the fire insurance companies. Mr. Griffith 
said: 

“T was in the office of our present agent while the 
fire was raging, and, remembering that we had a 
heavy line written by our former agents on the Pope 
& Fleming sprinklered cotton warehouse buildings 
and contents on Reynolds street, and realizing that 
the fire was getting beyond control and that the 
wind was driving the flames straight towards the 
cotton warchouses referred to, only a short block 
away, our agent and I placed everything movable 
and of value into his office vault and made a dash to 
the cotton warehouse to be of assistance if possible. 

“We found every compartment of these ware- 
houses open, cotton in the courts, and no one in 
sight—the cotton men presumably having rushed 


around the block to the original start of the fire, and 
not realizing the danger of the fire extending to 
these warehouses. Securing assistance from negro 
passers-by and enlisting everyone possible, we either 
personally closed or directed the closing of all the 
compartments except two at the far end, had the 
vard hose attached and set a negro to work wetting 
down the court cotton and the frame ends of the 
warehouse nearest the approaching fire. Less than 
ten minutes after we had started work an explosion 
of gasoline in an auto garage across the street set fire 
to two unsprinklered warehouses directly opposite, 
and only the wetting down of the court cotton saved 
it from the hail of sparks which followed. By this 
time the warehouse men had returned, directed the 
work of wetting down and storing all the court cot- 
ton into a vacant compartment, and succeeded in 
closing all the compartments without losing a single 
bale. Later on, as the fire across the street de- 
veloped intensity and swept into the block where the 
warehouses were located, the curtain sprinklers were 
opened and ran steadily for hours, protecting the 
frame compartment ends from heat and sparks: but 
it was the double brick walls of Clark & Butts' 
sprinklered compartment which finally checked the 
spread of the fire in this direction.” 


Failed to Heed Previous Warning 


Augustans had been fairly warned of the dangerous 
fire conditions in their city, and the public officials who 
failed to heed and profit by the lessons of the Riverside 
Compress fire of some months ago should be held to 
strict accountability by the citizens of the community 
above noted. | 

In treating of the fire and the lessons to be derived 
therefrom, the Augusta Chronicle of late date, said in 
part: 

“The lack of sprinklers, a metal roof shed and fire 
walls is the greatest lesson to be learned from the fire. 
With 7,000 bales of cotton stored at the Riverside, the 
majority of which were on a great platform with a shed 
covering it, the fire hazard was too great without 
sprinklers and with only one fire wall. The shed, which 
covered the cotton platforms, was lighly imflamable. 


Sprinkler Protection 

"There was only one fire wall and there should have 
been several. 
which, by the way has the only compress in Augusta, 
with a sprinkler system, there are numerous compart- 
ments for cotton (nearly 100, in fact), the capacity of 
each being 1,000 bales of cotton, standing on end. It 
would be impossible for fire to get out of one compart- 
ment into another. There are also numerous ware- 
houses on cotton now equipped with sprinklers. 

Then, too, there is a sprinkler svstem in every com- 


At the Atlantic States Warehouse, 


partment in the Atlantic States, and in the compress 
itself with tanks of water of sufficient capacity to ar- 
rest a fire before it gains any great headway. 


A Near Conflagration 
"If the Riverside is rebuilt where it is, the city au- 
thorities will undoubtedly insist upon fire walls, auto- 
matic closing doors between the compartments, a sprin- 


kler system and a tank with sufficient capacity. 
* * * * * 


Deadly Wood Shingle Roofs 

“Then there is a lesson of wood-shingle roofs in the 
fire district. There is a city ordinance prohibiting 
wooden shingle roofs in the section between Fifth and 
Fifteenth streets, and from the river to Gwinnette 
street. This went into effect several years ago. There 
was an ordinance which prohibited wood-shingle roots 
in any section of the city, but the council repealel that 
and fixed the boundaries of the incombustible roof dis- 
trict at Gwinnett street on the south; Fifteenth street 
on the west; Fifth street on the east, and the river on 
the north. All roofs covered with wood shingles in the 
fire district are not to be replaced with the same type 
of covering.” This proper ordinance was largely nul- 
lified through the practice of "repairing" worn out 
roofs with the deadly wood shingle, which, when the 
recent serious fire occurred, furnished ready fuel for 
the spread of the devastating flame." 
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Nashville Fire Loss Approximates Two 
Million Dollars 


LIGHTED ball of yarn thrown into a grassy 
vacant lot by a young colored boy started 
a fire at Nashville, Tenn., on the afternoon 
of March 22d that for a time threatened the com- 
plete destruction of the city. Before the flames had 
been checked thirty blocks were swept bare; nearly 
seven hundred residences in ashes, and an estimated 
property loss of $2,000,000 incurred. 
A planing mill first was destroyed. The flames 
quickly spread to an extensive negro settlement, 
where, fanned by a high wind, every house was con- 
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sumed. The conflagration then broke into two dis- 
tinct blazes, one flowing east on Seventh street and 
the other down Fifth avenue. An area of thirty 
blocks was swept clean, which included many of the 
costliest residences of Nashville, several churches 
and one charitable institution. After paralleling 
each other and separate streets for many blocks, the 
two fires again joined. 

Much church property and many homes of pastors 
were destroved. The churches burned were: St. 
Columbia Catholic, Woodland Street Presbyterian, 
Woodland Street Christian, and an old negro church. 
Tulip Street Methodist and Edgefield Baptist 
churches were damaged, the former slightly. Among 
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the ministers losing homes were Revs. L. Lincore, 
W. L. Caldwell, William Lunsford, J. W. Gillon, the 
secretary of the Baptist State Mission Board. 
Among others losing homes were J. D. McAlister, 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League; J. Wash- 
ington Moore, assistant County Attorney-General; 
M. B. Morton, managing editor of “The Banner"; 
Martin Clark, assistant advertising manager of “The 
Banner." 

The fire traveled on the wings of the wind, and 
where homes were burned the contents went also. 
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The fire department worked desperately, but the 
gale rendered their efforts useless. Streams of water 
turned toward burning houses were blown aside. 
The drive of the wind, falling walls and screams of 
frightened women and children made a terrific din. 

Appeals for additional fire-fighting apparatus were 
sent to several nearby cities, but none could get here 
in time to help. 

Bucket brigades were formed and tons of water 
were thrown on buildings at important points in an 
effort to check or divert the fire. Meanwhile, ambu- 
lances were dashing about picking up persons hurt 
by falling walls or objects thrown from windows. 

The flames were finally brought under control 
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when the wind subsided and the fire had partially 
burned itself out. 

Speaking of the fire, Chief Rozetta of the Fire De- 
partment said: “The wind, blowing at the rate of 50 
miles an hour, carried burning embers for blocks. 
Houses away up on Main street were beginning to 
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blaze up- their roofs ignited by the flying sparks. 
The breaking out of fires in different parts of the 
city at the same time made almost impossible the 
task of the firemen, whose principal energies were 
directed toward preventing the spread of the flames 
toward the business district." 
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.ccount of Nashville Fire 
Charles W. Schuyler, Fire Prevention Commissioner of Tennessee | 


IHE 


A N eyewitness of the East Nashville conflagra- 


tion, Charles W. Schuyler, Fire Prevention 

Commissioner, State of Tennessee, tells of its 
progress and how a repetition of the disaster may be 
safeguarded against, in the following brief but com- 
prehensive statement: 

“This started at the rear of property owned by 
Mr. P. S. Gordon, at 212 and 214 west side of First 
street, and laid to waste thirty-six blocks of mostly 
residence property. A three-room negro residence 
stood on the rear of 212, which was occupied by 
Lizzie Carter ; a one-story and basement frame, iron- 
clad planing mill, 60 by 175 feet, stood at 214, which 
was occupied by J. M. Seagraves. This mill was 
not running, and had not run since the previous day. 

“There was no fire in the mill, nor had there been 
that day. 

“A three-phase induction motor furnished power 
to operate the planing mill. 

“The fire was discovered in the rear basement of 
the planing mill by an old colored woman by the 
name of Sallie McClain, who immediately gave the 
alarm ; but the wind was blowing fifty miles an hour 
toward the front of the mill, and the dry pine build- 
ing and pine lumber within was ablaze in a flash. 
With the terrific wind driving the flames like a 


forge, same was blown through the front of the mil! 


and to the concrete street, blistering street badly 
and burning the poles which carried the electric 
wires. These poles were then consumed and the live 
wires fell, and at the same time the fire was com- 
municated to three dwellings across First street, the 
conflagration which devastated a portion of beauti- 
ful East Nashville was beyond control of any human 
element. 

“One of the greatest hazards to the spread of fire is 
the wood shingle or combustible roof. Firebrands 
will fly, and when they light on dry, inflammable ma- 
terial ignition is certain, and this in turn throws off 
other firebrands to start other fires. 

"Another cause of the East Nashville fire spread- 
ing was the dry grass and rubbish in yards, light, 
wood fences and frame unprotected outhouses. All 


the above are spreaders of fire. From a distance, 
any house will burn from an adjoining fire. 


Better and as Cheap as Wood 


“Non-inflammable roofing material, fencing and 
outhousing can be had that will look as well, be pur- 
chased as cheaply and constructed as cheaply as 
wood, and no honest lumberman or contractor in- 
terested in the safety or welfare of his community 
will deny this statement. 

"Besides the danger from fire, if the yards are 
fenced with wire fencing, the premises will be kept 
cleaner, will be much more sanitary and decidedly 
more beautiful. Let us all "pull together" for a 
better, safer, healthier and more beautiful city and 
State. 

“The fire, driven by such high wind, jumped by 
leaps and bounds for many blocks at a time. In one 
instance, to my personal observation and knowledge, 
from north of the L. & N. Railroad to a house with a 
shingle roof south of Woodland street, a distance of 
at least nine blocks, a blazing ember fell on the dry 
roof, which flared up immediately, and as fast as the 
shingles were burned loose they were wafted over 
the comb of the roof and carried along by the wind 
to start other fires. 

“Much of the loss in Tennessee can be eliminated bv 
safer construction and a reasonable amount of care. 

“The people are paying for the fire losses, and not 
the insurance companies. The insurance companies 
simply collect the insurance premiums and dis- 
tribute the same to the insured who have a fire, and 
regardless of whether you were in the burned dis- 
trict or whether vou own or insure property, you are 
paying your share for the clothes you wear from the 
time same leaves the sheep's back or the cotton field, 
and the food you consume from the time it reaches 
the markets until purchased by the consumer is in- 
sured, and the greater the fire loss, the higher the in- 
surance rate. You can rest assured that no insur- 
ance company, or any other kind of company, will 
continue in a losing business, and the premium is, 
and must be, based on the loss ratio. There are now 
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forty-six of the large fire insurance companies not an impossible feat to have kept the burned area so 
doing business in the State of Tennessee because the narrow.“ 
loss is so great here. and brings to memory— 


A National Shame Vampire Three 


€XAXT; : : 1 . 
“Statistical records show conclusively that 80 per Wind, water and fire, in this case: 


cent of the fires in America are preventable. This Fire Speaks 
is a national shame. Tennesseeans are a proud I am a vassal of man, and I do his will in many a ma- 
people; have, and always will, bear their share of the velous way; 

* 9 x ES , 
nation's burden, and there can be no better cause If he chain me, sure I am fain tà endure his mastery 
than the conservation of life and property. We have night and day ; 
just been taught an expensive lesson in the art of But should I escape from my dungeon red, to follow 
carelessness; let us resolve that there shall not be a where embers fly 

ELS š ; . r ? 
repetition of this great disaster in Nashville or Ten- I chasten my master with hell’s disaster, and flaunt 
nessee again. my head to the skv. 
"Just think for a moment of the probable result —O. H. Roesner, in N. F. P. A. Magazine. 

should this fire have originated beyond Capitol hill 
in the warehouse district on Harrison street. There “The above verse is a striking illustration of what 


would be no Nashville to-day and the loss would occurred in the Fast Nashville fire. Generally 
have been inconceivable. Such loss is gone forever speaking, all fires are the same size when they start. 
and can never be returned; it is that much of the This brings to our minds in a very forcible way what 
nation's value wiped off the earth. a little match can do, and this great loss to Nashville 

“Tn conclusion, I want to commend the State, and our citizens should in time be a benefit, for it 
county and city authorities for their prompt action has been shown that our property will burn as freely 
and aid to the distressed, and especially to Chief as that of Chicago, New York, Baltimore, San Fran- 
Rozetta and his brave firemen, who used splendid cisco and other places, and will certainly cause the 
judgment in confining their energies to the side lines. good people of Nashville, Tenn., and the entire 
The wisdom displaved in this movement saved South to practice and demand care in building from 
equally as much propertv as was lost, and it seems their neighbors. 


Provide for Their Safety in Future 


Paris, Nashville and Augusta have profited by the a point 200 feet north of an extended line of Main 
lessons of the conflagrations, and in each of the cities street, where it intersects with the Cumberland river, 
new building ordinances have been adopted, the proper thence extending eastwardly along said line and par- 
observance of which should make impossible a re- allel with Main street and on the north side thereof, to 
currence of fire upon anything like so serious a scale. the Gallatin road, thence northwardly 200 feet west 

At Paris both the National Building Code and the of said Gallatin road to Eastland avenue, thence east- 
National Electric Code, as promulgated by the Texas ward 200 feet east of Eastland avenue to Sixteenth 
State Fire Insurance Commission, were adopted by the street, thence 200 feet southwardly east of Sixteenth 
city council on the 27th ultimo, and all future building street to Woodland street, thence 200 feet southward 
in the city must be in conformity therewith. of Woodland street to Fourteenth street, thence south- 

wardly along the center of Fourteenth street to Shelby 
"n . avenue, thence 200 feet south of Shelby avenue to 

Extend Fire Limits at Nashville Tenth street, thence 200 feet southwardly east of Tenth 

Impressed by the need for widely extending the fire street to Dews street, thence 200 feet westwardly, 
limits of their city, the Board of Commissioners of south of Dews street and an extended line of same to 
Nashville, Tenn. on March 30, unanimously adopted Fifth street, thence 200 feet northward, west of Fifth 
the subjoined, which forms an addition to the pre- street to Shelby avenue, thence 200 feet westward, 


vious ordinance upon the subject: south of Shelby avenue and the Sparkman street bridge 
"Be it enacted by the Board of Commissioners of viaduct to the Cumberland river, thence northward 
the city of Nashville: with Cumberland river to the beginning point; pro- 


"Section I. That the following area shall be within vided, however, that where there is an alley back of 
the fire limits of Nashville, Tenn., to wit; Beginning at the street line, these boundaries are intended to apply 
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to the allev lines, except where the center of the street 
is made the line. 

“Sec, 2. That the provisions, limitations and re- 
quirements applicable to the second fire zone of the city 
of Nashville shall apply to the above fire zone. 

"Sec. 3. That this ordinance shall take effect from 
and after its passage, the welfare of the city requiring 
it." 


Montgomery, Ala., in Line, 

Wood shingles as a roof covering received a solar- 
plexus blow at Montgomery, Ala., through the recent 
passage of a local ordinance prohibiting their further 
use within the city limit. A cry of anguish went up 
from the lumber dealers, whose final petition was that 
enforcement of the safety measure be deferred for 
thirty days "in order that they might dispose of the 
large stock of wooden shingles they had on hand.” 

Fire underwriters vigorously opposed the request 
for delay, asserting that the insurance men had been 
working three years for the enactment of such an 
ordinance, the need for which had been forcefully 
emphasized by the recent disasters at Paris, Augusta 
and Nashville. F. O. Hawkins, spokesman for the un- 
derwriters, said that there is an organized effort 
throughout the country on the part of certain inter- 
ests to oppose any legislation, either municipal or Sate, 
which might curtail the use of wood in the construction 
of houses. In support of the argument that the ordi- 
nance should stand, he pointed out that many lumber 
companies covered the roofs of their own mills with 
metal, and drew the conclusion that it is an injustice 
for them to wish to continue to sacrifice human lives 
by covering dwellings, in which people lived and slept, 
with wood or anv other combustible substance when 
they will not use it even on their places of business. 

He stated that the example of the conflagrations of 
San Francisco, Jacksonville, Baltimore, Salem and the 
recent terrible fires in Nashville, Augusta and Paris, 
Tex., prove that shingle roofs and frame houses are in- 
strumental in spreading the fires. Out of six hundred 
and twenty-five alarms, he stated, answered by the fire 
department of Montgomery in 1915, three hundred and 
three of them were on account of shingle roofs. 

Albert D. Kohn said that in two years’ experience 
in which he had compiled data regarding the origin of 
fires, losses from which were paid from his office, all 
the fires except one were caused by shingle roofs. 


The Recently Adopted Ordinance 
“To amend an ordinance entitled an ordinance to 
regulate the construction and repairing of roofs in the 
city of Montgomery. 
“Be it ordained by the Loard of Commissioners of 
the City of Montgomery as follows: 
“That an ordinance entitled an ordinance to regu- 


, 


late the construction and repairing of roofs in the City 
of Montgomery, adopted February 2, 1916, be amended 
so as to read as follows: 

"That no building or structure in the city limits of 
Montgomery shall, after the first dav of April, 1916, 
be covered or repaired with wooden shingles; pro- 
vided that if anv roof is deteriorated or damaged not 
more than 25 per cent, such deteriorated and damaged 
portion of said roof may be repaired with the same kind 
of roofing as the undamaged or undeteriorated part. 
No wooden shingles shall be placed on any roof of any 
building or structure within the corporate limits of the 
Citv of Montgomery without first obtaining a permit 
for same from the City Building Inspector, which per- 
mit shall specify the repairs to be allowed." 


Safety Code for Augusta. 


With but one dissenting vote, the City Council of 
Augnsta, Ga., on April 6th adopted the building code 
recommended for it bv the National Boarl of Fire Un- 
derwriters. . 

Under its provisions the fire district of the city 1s ex- 
tended and the contlagration-breeding wood shingle 
roof 1s outlawed. 

Existing wood shingled roofs, when replaced, must 
substitute non-combustible material. If 10 per cent of 
a combustible roof within the fire district requires re- 
newal, safety material is required. Outside the fire 
limit 25 per cent repairs are permitted before incom- 
bustible covering is required. 


Atlanta Fire Chief Sounds Warning 


Commenting on the Augusta disaster, Fire Chief 
William D. Cody, of Atlanta, Ga., said: 

“There could be no better time than this to empha- 
size and repeat what I have contended for vears—that, 
unless Atlanta does away with shingle roofs in the 
business district and unless she see to it that this dis- 
trict is better equipped with automatic sprinklers, she 
stands the risk at any time of facing such a disastrous 
fire as that which swept Augusta and Nashville.” 

“Anyone who is familiar with the history of the 
South recalls the fires which occasionally nearly de- 
stroy acity. There is a big chance of sucha fire devas- 
tating Atlanta unless more stringent fire protection laws 
are adopted. 

“At the Marbut-Thornton fire, Wednesday night, the 
department had hard work to prevent a general con- 
flagration. The high wind from the west was shoot- 
ing the flames eastward and it was necessary for me 
to take five companies of firemen and soak with water 
all of the shingle roofs for four blocks east of the 
blaze.” 
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Daily Press Condemns Wood in Building Construction 


Menace of Inflammable 
Buildings 
„(Morning News, Dallas, Texas) 


It seems that the belief in San 
Antonio is that the fire which de- 
stroved the Country Club of that 
city, and took six lives as its human 
toll, originated in a collection of 
paints and oils that had been stored 
in the basement. The fire in Hous- 
ton, resulting in a property loss of 
$500,000, is said to have started in 
a trash heap in the railroad yards. 
If these explanations are true, they 
exemplify again what every one has 
long known, that the greater part 
of our fire losses are due to negli- 
gence, to carelessness of almost 
criminal degree. The precautions 
that we take against the outbreak 
of fires are of the most indifferent 
and slovenly kind; they lack much 
of measuring up to the precautions 
which an ordinary sense of pru- 
dence ought to suggest to a people 
whose building construction is of 
an unusually inflammable kind, and 
whose buildings at the end of long 
seasons of drv weather are almost 
tinder-like in their susceptibility to 
fire. We have inspectors of vari- 
ous kinds, but we lack the kind of 
inspection. that we are probablv 
most in need of. We ought to have 
an inspection which would concern 
itself not alone with the flues or 
electric wiring, but with the habits 
of the people who occupy premises 
ior the purpose of bringing about 
an abandonment of common prac- 
tices which increase the fire 
hazards. 

There is no matter more urgent- 
lv demanding study than this of 
our fire waste. It is a debilitating 
and growing tax on the productive 
energies of the State, so let no one 
delude himself with the idea that 
we can fasten this loss on the in- 
surance companies permanently. 
Temporarily we may, but they will 
accept it only temporarily. Either 
we must allow them to recoup their 
losses in Texas írom increased 
rates of premium, or we shall have 
to make shift to get on without in- 
surance. This last, of course, can 
not be done without bringing dis- 
aster to the State. It is a possible 
rather than a practicable alterna- 
tive. It is said that in the Paris 
fire alone the companies lost more 
than half the amount of the pre- 


miums collected in Texas during 
the whole of last vear. If to this 
loss we add the other losses they 
have sustained within the last week 
and then, to this total, super-add 
the cost of doing business, which is 
probably 35 per cent of the pre- 
miums collected, it will be seen that 
any hope they may entertain of get- 
ting even in Texas must be set far 
in the future for its realization. 


Shingle Roofs Should Be 
Outlawed 


(Morning News, Dallas, Texas) 


To speak of the Paris fire as one 
of the greatest Texas has ever 
known 1s to minimize it absurdly. 
Such a visitation of fire no com- 
munity in Texas has ever known, 
nor has any community in Texas 
suffered from fire to an extent that 
is comparable to the Paris affliction. 
Taking into consideration the dis- 
parity of their sizes the Paris fire 
was relatively much greater than 
the Baltimore fire. There ts less of 
Paris left than there was of Balti- 
more. The lowest estimate of the 
loss seems to be $10,000,000 and 
the highest $15,000,000, with the 
insurance probably not half the 
loss, whatever the total of it is. 
The insurance companies, it ought 
to be remarked, have already made 
arrangements to settle their losses 
with the utmost possible dispatch. 
Thev have waived, apparentlv, all 
of the prerogatives which, if as- 
serted, would delay payment. If 
we count their loss at Paris as 
$5,000,000, and add to this their 
losses at Augusta, Ga. Nashville, 
Tenn., Tulsa and Hobart, Okla., 
and McKinney, the total, on the 
basis of popular estimates of the 
losses, run easily above ten million 
dollars, and this within a space of 
three davs. Of course this loss will 
come out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple in the long run, but it will take 
a long time for the companies to 
reimburse themselves in that wav. 


Shingle Roof Properly Blamed 

The shingle roof is blamed for 
the magnitude of this fire, and ap- 
parently with good reason. The 
shingle roof probably spreads a 
fire on a windy day about as well 
as could any contrivance which 
the ingenuity of man is capable of 
inventing. Once a shingle roof 


catches, every one of its shingles 
becomes a brand to carry the fire 
to other roofs. After thinking 
about it for a moment, one is apt 
to conclude that the remarkable 
thing about such conflagrations as 
this at Paris is that we have so few 
of them. Long dry spells and high 
winds are not uncommon with us, 
and this is a combination of ele- 
ments that gives the possibility of a 
conflagration to the most insignifi- 
cant of fires. The question of out- 
lawing shingle roofs, that is, of for- 
bidding the making of any more, 
ought to be taken up and acted on 
promptly. We are inclined to think 
that it ought to be done, both as a 
matter of justice and of expe- 
diency. The shingle roof makes 
the careful too much liable for the 
sins of the careless. Even if non- 
combustible roofing material does 
cost more originallv, it will prob- 
ablv pay for itself before a great 
while. 


What a Big Fire Teaches 


(Houston [Texas] Chronicle.) 


The sympathy of all serious- 
minded people goes out to the city 
of Paris in its hour of trouble. 

Much of this sympathy will find 
expression in contributing relief, 
but being independent and self- 
reliant it is doubtful whether the 
good people of Paris want more 
assistance than that which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the immediate 
moment . 

This attitude can hardly be char- 
acterized as one of resentment. 
Rather it should be called by a 
nobler name. The only men and 
women who are reallv worth 
while in the world are those who 
can take care of themselves, and 
want to. 

somehow we admire the man or 
woman who demands to do for 
himself, or herself, in the face of 
bitter emergency. This quality is 
just as essential to a normal, well- 
balanced character as is the spirit 
of giving. 

Such accidents and calamities 
happen in the best regulated com- 
munities, but they shouldn't. 

Man 1s perhaps the most im- 
provident and thoughtless animal 
in the world. 

He is long on curing his ills, but 
short on preventing them. 
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There are more men caught 
without firewood in the winter 
than there are squirrels without 
nuts. 

Seldom does an eagle's nest 
blow away in a storm. 

The wild goose never fails to 
fly southward in the fall. 

Man, alone of all the animals, is 
careless and shiítless in safe- 
guarding himself and those de- 
pendent upon him against disas- 
ter. Yet he is the most intelli- 
gent. 

Fire insurance companies and 
fire departments are curative, not 
preventive. 

There would be no use of car- 
rying insurance if there weren't 
rcasonable prospects of a fire. 

There would be no use in main- 
taining a fire station if there 
weren't the probability of fre- 
quent blazes. 

Now fire is largely under man's 
control. It isn't like death, or 
even the most common diseases. 

A small percentage of fires 
originate from spontaneous com- 
bustion, or from apparently nat- 
ural causes. 

'There is a place in Siberia where 
the ground frequently breaks into 
flame, and prairie fires, as well as 
forest fires, are sometimes caused 
by lightning. 

As a general proposition it may 
be said, however, that the great 
majority of fires from which peo- 
ple suffer are due to carelessness, 
neglect and improvidence. 

Neither is this carelessness, 
neglect. and improvidence con- 
fined to the individual in his daily 
life and ordinary pursuits so 
much as to general custom. 

We can hardly hope to build 
towns which are safe from fire, 
and which are immune from the 
necessity of maintaining fire de- 
partments and carrying heavy in- 
surance at high rates, until we 
construct them more largely of 
non-combustible material. 

Fireproof construction is very 
expensive, and sometimes very in- 
convenient, but taken by and 
large, it is probably the cheapest 
and most convenient kind of con- 
struction in the end. 

The reason we haven't more 
fireproof construction comes about 
from an all too prevalent disposi- 
tion to do things any way so long 
as they are done quickly. 

We are all in a tremendous 
hurry. We want something quick, 


and since the cheapest thing 1s 
usually the quickest, we take the 
cheapest—that is the cheapest as 
measured by initial cost. 

There are many towns in 
Europe a thousand years old, and 
some of them have never enjoved 
the experience of a real good 
American burnout. 

Of course the presence of 
forests and the availability of 
lumber are somewhat responsible 
for the way American towns have 
now and still are being built. 

Had we exercised a litle more 
forethought, however, we should 
have perceived that we were not 
only endangering our towns by 
constructing them so largely of 
wood, but also that we were ruth- 
lessly and wickedly wasting the 
lumber itself, to the great detri- 
ment of many vital resources. 

In many sections of the country 
the capriciousness of the weather, 
the independability of crops, and 
the madcap fluctuation of rivers 
and streams, are largely attribu- 
table to the deforestation of neigh- 
boring regions, 

Probably the time will never 
come’ when our towns and cities 
are so constructed as to do away 
with fire departments or the de- 
sirability of carrying fire insur- 
ance, but the expense in connec- 
tion with both could be materially 
lessened were we to take those 
cautionary measures which are 
well known and obviously appa- 
rent to every intelligent person. 

The record of this countrv so 
far as loss bv fire is concerned 1s 
a terrible onc. 

City after city, town after town, 
and village after village have been 
swept away by flames, and in 
most instances these conflagra- 
tions might have been prevented 
had the cities, towns and villages 
been more careful and thoughtful 
in the matter of construction. 

It is of no use to place a tinder- 
box where sparks are likelv to flv 
and then try to play safe by pro- 
viding a stream of water and a 
fire insurance policy. 

If we spent half the energy and 
money in trying to prevent fires 
along rational and common-sense 
lines that we do in trying to pro- 
vide compensation for the losses 
which they cause, or for checking 
them after they have once started, 
we should have accomplished ma- 
terial progress in the direction of 
real safety. 


As it 1s, with the exception of 
our very largest cities, we have 
all the work to do over again. 
Most of our medium-sized towns, 
and about all of our villages must 
be built completely anew before 
we can regard them even as a 
good fire risk. 


A Lesson for Every City 
(Savannah [Ga.] Morning News.) 


Savannah’s sympathy goes out 
to Augusta, stricken last night by 
a most disastrous fire, and it need 
hardly be said that anything 
Savannah can do to serve the peo- 
ple of Augusta in their hour of 
trouble will be gladly done. The 
two cities have been such close 
friends for so many years, have 
contributed to each other's popu- 
lation for so long a time, and so 
many have been the ties between 
them, it is with particularly deep 
regret that Savannah people read 
this morning of the march of 
flames through the very heart of 
Augusta, destroving some of the 
finest buildings in the city—build- 
ings of which it had cause to be 
proud. 

Naturally it will be some time 
before the loss can be estimated 
with assurance of accuracy, but it 
is very great. The hope is ex- 
pressed that stories of the loss of 
several lives are unfounded, and 
that Augusta mav be spared this 
additional grief. 

Augusta is a brave city. She 
has met misfortune with a stout 
heart in the past; and of course 
her heart is stout now, even in the 
presence of the blackened ruins of 
so fair a part of her business sec- 
tion. There will be rebuilding 
where now there are ruins and be- 
fore long all signs of the fire will 
have disappeared. The destruc- 
tion of the fine new office building 
of the Chronicle and the home of 
the Herald will not be permitted 
to interrupt for long the construc- 
tive work these newspapers are 
doing for their community. 

It is a striking coincidence that 
Augusta, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Paris, Tex., cities widely sep- 
arated, should have suffered from 
great fires almost at the same 
hour, the flames at Augusta and 
at Nashville, indeed, lighting the 
night at the same time. Each of 
the three cities was compelled to . 
ask for help from its neighbors to 
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fight the fire and in each instance 
aid was quickly sent. 

Whether the cause of the fires 
was the same in all three cities 
may never be known, but it is cer- 
tain that there was a lack of care- 
fulness, a failure to take adequate 
precautions. Such fires should be 
a lesson to every American city, 
for none can be sure that its turn 
to suffer severely will not come 
next. While extending sympathy 
to each of the stricken cities, every 
city should look closer to its own 
efforts at fire prevention, its own 
precautions against fire. 


Adopt Modern Construction 
Ideas 


(Nashville [Tenn.] Tennessecan) 


The problem of rejuvenation and 
reconstruction coníronting the citi- 
zens of East Nashville 1s a most 
difficult and, in fact, critical one, 
but the initial steps looking toward 
solution have been taken with an 
earnestness, promptness and intelli- 
gence that augurs well for the ulti- 
mate success of the gigantic task 
at hand. 

If East Nashville, or that very 
considerable part of it now in ashes, 
is to be restored, it must be done 
along modern lines. Modern prin- 
ciples of construction must prevail 
to guarantee better protection 
against fire and better insurance 
rates, and civic and social improve- 
ments of modern demand must be 
provided. Former residents, no 
matter how long they have resided 
there, how material may be their 
property holdings or how great 
pride in their section and love for 
it, are not going to be held in line 
on sentiment, and unless wavs and 
means are provided for a recon- 
structed section with every modern 
advantage and attraction there will 
be an exodus of many former resi- 
dents to those sections where such 
conditions prevail and the move- 
ment projected an utter failure. 

The initial meeting of property 
holders and others substantially in- 
terested, held at the Commercial 
Club Friday night, showed acumen 
in grasping the two main points in- 
volved in the movement, if it 1s to 
be made a success, and a commend- 
able promptness in taking steps to 
bring about desired results. Unless 
the fire-retarding zone is extended 
to include the “shack” section, and 
before there is opportunity of re- 


building flimsy, insanitary and anti- 
quated structures, there will be 
small, if any, chance of inducing 
the bulk of that substantial residen- 
tial element that has given charac- 
ter and tone to the east side as a 
living section since the earliest davs 
of the city, and who are yet anxious 
to live out their davs there, to re- 
main and rebuild. 

It is hoped that the city commis- 
sioners will see fit to grant the re- 
quest for an extension of the fire- 
retarding zone, and as promptly as 
possible, in order to forestall the 
possibility of any rebuilding calcu- 
lated to foredoom the entire scheme 
in hand. This done, the forthcom- 
ing mass meeting to consider the 
providing for park space and pos- 
sibly other modern civic improve- 
ments necessary to put through the 
second important step in the pro- 
gramme, will be in a position to 
successfully handle this phase of 
the matter, so dependent for its 
successful consideration upon the 
action of the commission in grant- 
ing the desired extension of the 
fire-retarding zone, 

The entire city 1s interested in 
the movement at hand, and every 
one should aid in every way pos- 
sible toward its success. It is a 
movement inseparably connected 
with the movement for a Greater 
Nashville. 


Educational Campaign Needed 
(Birmingham [Ala.] Age-Herald) 


Three Southern cities have suf- 
fered from disastrous fires within 
twenty-four hours and the sym- 
pathy of the whole South will be 
extended in  unstinted measure. 
Paris, Tex., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Augusta, Ga. have had heavy 
financial loss from their conflagra- 
tions, though, according to late re- 
port, Augusta's loss threatens to be 
the most serious of all. 

The fires in Nashville and Augus- 
ta will arouse keenest interest and 
sympathy in Birmingham because 
hundreds of residents of this city 
tormerly lived in Nashville or 
Augusta or have familv or business 
connections there. In Augusta it is 
the very heart of the business sec- 
tion that 1s bearing the brunt of the 
loss, but staggering blows have been 
dealt to three Southern communi- 
ties. 

These disasters will tend to 
arouse fire prevention sentiment 
still more strongly. Remarkable re- 


sults have been achieved in Bir- 
mingam during the past vear in fire 
prevention, so that the figures on 
fire losses are more and more en- 
couraging. 

The campaign of education has 
been carried on industriously and 
has been meeting with the most 
splendid co-operation. 

And vet it is important to be 
always on the alert. Birmingham 
has felt in the past that her wide 
and spacious streets would protect 
her from great fires such as some- 
times visit other cities, but a fire 
started in such a wind as raged in 
this citv last night might cause a 
loss of millions of dollars. 

'Too much care cannot be taken 
in guarding against fire, 


The Inflammable Roof a Crime 


(Nashville-Tennesseean) 


Aside trom the high wind itself, 
there was no more noticeable 
feature in the spread of the East 
Nashville fire than the agency of 
burning shingles in setting fire to 
houses that would have otherwise 
escaped. It was no uncommon 
spectacle to see a burning shingle 
travel more than a quarter of a 
mile through the air and select as 
a terminal point the roof of an- 
other shingle-covered house. Had 
every house been compelled to be 
finished with any other roof than 
a wooden one, the fire would never 
have spread over any large terri- 
tory, even with the fierce wind' 
blowing. Not only fireproof struc- 
tures, but even wooden houses 
should be required to provide a 
roof of some other material than 
the inflammable coverings used in 
so many of them. 

The incorporation of such a 
provision in the building laws 
would immensely reduce the 
probability of houses catching 
from other burning houses, and 
would entail no hardship on the 
owners—being rather a blessing. 
in that it makes security possible. 
Even shingles made as they were 
in the long ago, thick and sub- 
stantial, become as dry as tinder 
with the passing of a generation ; 
how much more the thin shingles 
in these days of wood scarcity, 
which dry out in a few months, or 
even weeks, to a point that makes 
the contact of a lighted match 
dangerous! In any conflagration 
these shingle roofs are the great- 
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est spreaders of flame, and the one 
thing which no body of fire fight- 
ers can battle with. One burning 
shingle flying through the air, be- 
vond the reach of the firemen, is 
a potent agency of destruction. 

The fact that brick buildings 
went down as though they were 
of frame construction is no argu- 
ment in favor of a shingle roof. It 
is an argument against wood 
roofs of any sort. In all proba- 
bility nine-tenths of the fires in 
brick structures originated from 
burning shingles or other wood 
blown bv the high wind. A burn- 
ing shingle falling on a wood cor- 
nice or even a wood porch started 
a fire before it was discovered. 
There are plenty of substitutes for 
shingle roofs that are better and 
less dangerous—but there is not a 
single other roof that compares in 
danger with the shingles of the 
present day. And now is the time 
to take protective action. 


The High Wind and the Com- 
bustible Roof 
(Dallas [Texas] Morning News) 


The few buildings left standing 
in the path of the Paris fire had 
non-combustible roofs, but many 
other buildings having the same 
kind of roofs were engulfed along 
with the hundreds having shingle 
roofs. 'Thus it is seen that a non- 
combustible roof gives no immu- 
nity to a building in a conflagra- 
tion, but it is probably true that 
the chance of a conflagration such 
as that at Paris would be alto- 
gether negligible if there were no 
shingle roofs. It is the preva- 
lence of shingle roofs which 
makes the conflagration possible, 
and once the conflagration begins, 
it extends to individual structures 
in the path of the flames when 
their roofs are made of combus- 
tible materials. Two conditions 
scem to be requisite for such a 
conflagration as that at Paris. 
One is a high wind, and the other 
a vast area of shingle roofs. The 
wind we can not command, but 
the other condition which makes 
the wind a fire menace is within 
our regulatory power. We can, by 
eliminating combustible roofs, 
eventually make such a conflagra- 
tion as visited Paris practicallv 
impossible. When a fire in a resi- 
dence section spreads bevond the 
block in which it starts, the flaming 


shingle is pretty certain to be the 
agent of communication. Rarelv 
if ever do the flames leap the 
width of even the narrowest 
streets, and the sparks that some- 
times ignite buildings at a dis- 
tance would be harmless if there 
were no shingle roofs. 

The reason that the use of 
shingles is still permitted without 
restriction outside the fire limits 
is that they are cheaper than anv 
other kind of roofing practical for 
residences. But their cheapness is 
largely if not entirely in point of 
initial cost. One of our greatest 
extravagances is due to the lure of 
this spurious cheapness, to a fail- 
ure to count anv other than the 
initial cost. It is pretty certain 
that if the other costs were taken 
adequately into account, such as 
that of lesser desirability and 
greater insurance cost, it would be 
seen that shingles make at once 
the cheapest and the most uneco- 
nomical roofing. Hence there 
would be no real hardship in for- 
bidding the use of shingles. But 
even if there were, the hardship 
might well be imposed as an obli- 
gation which the individual owes 
to the community. To be sure, it 
will be many vears before a com- 
munitv can begin to derive any 
appreciable benefits from this pre- 
caution ; but the fact is not an ob- 
jection to the proposal, but rather 
an argument for action without 
further delay. 


Proper Roofs Would Have 
Restricted Fire Zone 


(Nashville-Tennessean) 


A property loss of $2,000,000 in 


the fire of Wednesday is not a par- 


ticularly great loss for a city like 


Nashville. It is not a blow that 
Nashville will really feel. The 


burned district will be rebuilt with- 
in a few months. By midsummer 
there will remain little visible evi- 
dence of the conflagration—except 
in the better tvpe of houses that 
will have gone up. 

It is merely a piece of good luck 
that the damage is not $20,000,000 
instead of $2,000,000. The weather 
conditions were such that no fire 
could have been controlled; such 
that anv fire would have burned its 
way to the open countrv. If the 
fire had broken out somewhere 
northwest, sav in the region of Fisk 
University, the entire business sec- 
tion of Nashville, together with 


many of the largest manufacturing 
plants, would be in ruins. Had the 
wind been from the northeast in- 
stead of the northwest, the busi- 
ness section of the city and the 
residential districts lving west and 
south would have been swept away, 
for the flames would have leaped 
the river as easilv as they crossed 
an alley. They did leap spaces as 
wide as the river. 

So it is merely a matter of good 
luck that Nashville to-day is going 
forward without any serious in- 
jury to her industry or her com- 
merce, and out of that good luck 
Nashville ought to learn a lesson. 
Unless the lesson is learned, the 
city 15 some day certain to burn to 
its foundation rocks. 

That lesson is the elimination of 
fire hazards. What constitutes 
those hazards has been told so fre- 
quently and so recently that thev 
need not be repeated here—except 
the two that appear to have figured 
most prominently in Wednesday's 
fire. Shingle roofs was the greater. 
Had all the houses been properly 
roofed, it is probable that the fire 
wouid never have crossed the rail- 
road tracks; would have been con- 
fined within two or three blocks of 
comparativelv cheap houses. Cer- 
tainly it would have been checked 
before it reached the vast propor- 
tions that it did assume. The other 
hazard—the one that appears to be 
responsible for the beginning of the 
fire—is the leaving of inflammable 
materials in and about buildings. 
A pile of shavings in the vards of 
a lumber-working concern is said 
to have given the blaze the impetus 
that sent it roaring through more 
than a mile of buildings. 

Those two hazards are, compara- 
tivelv, easily avoided, the latter 
particularlv so. Ordinarv care is 
the onlv thing necessary. The for- 
mer 1s not so easilv removed, but 
the hand of official regulation can 
reach it more readilv. Tt is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that. under the 
new building code, shingle roofs 
will be tabooed, and the other roofs 
will be substituted as rapidly as 
possible for shingle roofs alreadv 
on. 
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Rebuilding progress in ihe confla- 


gralion-swept centers will be detailed 
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Kansas Fires 


Property valued at $2,745,803 was destroyed by 
fre in Kansas last year, according to the newly 
issucd annual report of State Fire Marshal L. I. 
Hussey. 

Classified as to causes and respective losses, the 


record was as here given: 


Cause. No. Loss. 
Chimneys, flues, etʒ UMPVUUU U 205 $214.492 
111 deleto Ao edu desiit i Ace dade 40 162,177 
ESUIOSTOQS deco. ³oAĩ⸗ſ ML EUNT TOL ES 47 39.572 
E SDOSIEG: aa vie AED ⁰ eee das 136 250,721 
Fireworks, balloons, eto Vfꝑꝑ 10 4,403 
c(((ĩ ⅛ N ⁵ E ttre wa es 2 25.055 
)))ͥͥ ] ea ²ðVſi K ee Re eee 31 2,055 
Hot ashes and calls l 10 470 
Hot grease, oil, hot or molten metal...... 8 1.733 
ieee; ] ⅛ — 8 come T RE 130 214.054 
Lightning, buildings rodded .............. 3 3.750 
Lightning. buildings not rodded .......... 199 202,083 
J////CöõÜÜo 0k= VK. Goh weno: 149 62,356 
Mise. 8 2 26,188 
One VCS mos Ad bee a dava dto ce eh e ope edis 12 1,275 
, ³»Ww i 10 2.201 
Petroleum and its products. 141 75.015 
Rubbish and litten: PEE ER 05 8,044 
r y shee cea acy da 49 23.973 
Sparks, from combustion UE 238 77 
Sparks, from running machinery.......... 4 174 
Spontaneous combustion. 80 109.319 
Steam and hot-water pipes 2 1.005 
Stoves, furnaces and their pipes........... 119 143.485 
E HEBOND acest d ĩ˙²˙ AAA TR 607 1.005.975 

Fl!l!lüöüͥöͤĩöĩĩÜu 2.445 82.745.803 


PREVENTABLE CAUSES 

Commenting upon the principal fire causes, Mar- 
shal Hussey savs: 

"In Kansas the annual fire loss as reported to this 
office runs on an average well over three million 
dollars a vear. If to this be added the operating 
expenses of the insurance companies in the State, 
and the burden of maintaining fire departments, the 
cost to the State will approximate ten million dollars 
a vear. | 

Most of this can be saved by the exercise of rea- 
sonable care. For instance, more than one-fourth 
of the loss in Kansas last vear, where the cause was 


During 1915 


known, can be traced to detective heating apparatus, 
including chimneys and flues, or to carelessness with 
good apparatus. 

"Every one of these fires was preventable, of 
course. 

"Take the case of lightning. Fires from this cause 
destroyed over $200,000 worth of property in Kansas 
in 1915. Practically all of this could have been 
saved. In the nearly three vears of its existence not 
a single case of fire caused by lightning has been re- 
ported to this office where the building damaged was 
properly rodded. The experience of other States has 
been practicallv identical with that of Kansas. The 
universal installation of approved lightning rods on 
all farm buildings would go a long way toward 
eliminating lightning as a cause of fire. City prop- 
ertv is seldom damaged by lightning, possibly on 
account of trees, trollev and telephone wires and 
other objects that, after a fashion, take the place of 
rods. 


"The subject of lightning suggests that of com- 
mercial electricity. Bad wiring and its kindred de- 
fects caused fires during the vear that destroyed 
property worth $162,000. Ordinary care in wiring 
and the handling of wires, fixtures and other equip- 
ment would remove almost entirely the electric 
hazard. 


“Tncendiarism caused 130 fires in 1915, with a loss 
of S2t4.000. While it is the insurance companies 
that are defrauded directly out of this amount, the 
honest policyholder eventually pays the bill. Nearly 
all of these fires will be prevented when public senti- 
ment awakens and demands the punishment of in- 
cendiaries the same as other criminals. 

“Other causes than those mentioned show a simi- 
lar proportion of preventable fires, so that it may 
safely be said that an overwhelming majority of all 
fires are unquestionably avoidable. 


Another Fire in the Edison Plant 


For the third time within two years fire occurred in 
the extensive plant of the Edison Company at Orange, 
N. J., on the 21st ultimo. The property damage fortu- 
natelv did not exceed $3,000, the fire being confined to 
two small frame structures used as storage houses. 
That it did not spread to the large factory building 
immediately across the street is attributed to the use 
of wire-glass windows set in steel frames in the latter 
structure. To quote from a local news report of the 
recent fire: “One of the deductions made, as a result 


of the 1914 fire [where the loss was nearly $5,000,- 
ooo], bv Mr. Edison and his chief engineer, Miller 
Reese IIutchinson, was that if the buildings had had 
steel window frames and wire glass, the flames would 
never have spread as they did. This proved true last 
night." 

Following the sweeping fire of 1914, Mr. Edison and 
his engineers conducted a series of tests of wire glass, 
with the result that the product was later ordered in- 
stalled in the chief buildings throughout the plant. 
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Nashville, Tenn.; Augusta, Ga.; Paris, Tex.“ A stag- 
gering fire loss of approximately $20,000,000 in three 
conflagrations which occurred almost simultaneously ! 

To those who face disaster and ruin, whose prosper- 
ous businesses and comfortable homes are gone for- 
ever after the quick passing of these conflagrations, 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy—and their loss ex- 
tends bevond themselves throughout the entire econo- 
mic and social scheme of national existence. 

Uncontrolled fire, given paths along «which to travel, 
is the greatest single agent of destruction known to 
mankind! 

Only last month, under the heading “The Shame of 
Augusta, Ga.," we quoted on this page the Augusta 
Chronicle of March 7, 1916, “Shingle Roofs Win Vic- 
tory in Council.” The "victory" referred to was the 
success which attended an organized effort on the 
part of the lumber interests to have the limits in which 
wood shingles could be used extended in the city of 
Augusta. 

Our editorial constituted a criticism of the short- 
sighted policy which would not only allow the use 
of the wood-shingle roof in any part of the city; but 
would extend the corporate limits in which this crim- 
inally dangerous roof covering could be used; and, 
further, emphasized the "need of efficient organiza- 
tion on the part of manufacturers of incombustible 
roofing materials" to oppose the efforts of the lumber 
interests by bringing facts and undistorted statistics 
before the officials on whose shoulders rests the 
grave responsibility of formulating and enforcing 
building laws and codes which, above all things, should 
guarantee safety to life and property)! 

On the editor's desk today lies the issue of the same 
paper for March 24, 1916—a newspaper of but four 
small pages now—because of the destruction of the 
offices in the great conflagration; a newspaper small 
in size perhaps, but great in that it voices the living 
spirit of Augusta—a spirit of resignation to great 
losses, combined with an optimistic determination of re- 
building for better things! Again we quote, but this 
time the attitude of criticism has been transformed 
into that of encouragement and sound advice—"'Stop- 
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Wooden Shingles—The Principal Element in Conflagrations 


V C T ION April, 1916 


| I N the busy hours of every day 
| | We pause— 

To analyze and weigh 

A striking word, or deed, or 


thought. | | 
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ping Only to Banish Distress, Citizens Start in to Re- 
build a Greater Augusta.” 

What an indictment of criminal construction! What 
a complete reply to the claims of those who advocate 
the use of the wood-shingle roof—to those who were 
responsible for its use in the devastated cities! What 
a lesson to the cities of America! 

The pen falters and longs for a super-language in 
which to express the emotions which are aroused at 
this time. If we could only bring into the minds of 
the citizens of this country—the builders, the home- 
owners, the city officials, a few simple truths in con- 
nection with this matter of great avoidable fire losses 
—if we could only center attention on the behavior of 
fire-resistive materials in these conflagrations as com- 
pared to that of wood—if only those who are about 
to build, and those who make the laws and building 
codes for our communities, would investigate this mat- 
ter of the dangerous use of wood in building construc- 
tion and, realizing, act against the kindling wood cover- 
ing of homes—the providing of paths along which 
flames may travel—the principal element in the great 
chemical reaction we call a conflagration—the danger- 
ous wood-shingle roof! 

But one question and one answer are needed to 
convince any thinking man of the actuality of this 
danger. Is the shingle roof allowed in any section 
of this country which has within the last few years 
been visited by a serious conflagration? No! Salem, 
Chelsea, Jacksonville, Patterson, Bangor, will testify 
to this reply, and now—Nashville, Augusta and 
Paris? 

To the sister cities of the South, and to the cities of 
America who have'not read the warning so plainly 
written in letters of flame and smoke—will you sit 
blindly waiting in the shadow of the menace of the 
criminally dangerous wood-shingle roof until the les- 
son is burned in—or will you turn now to your law- 
makers and say: "To the building code of this city 
shall be added: 

"Every building hereafter erected within the cor- 
porate limits shall have an incombustible roof cover- 
ing; and no existing wooden shingle roof, if damaged 
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more than 25 per cent, shall be renewed or repaired 
with other than incombustible roof coverings”? 

The time has come when the American public must 
realize that we can no longer be a nation of wood- 
builders. True, it is a habit ingrained by generations 
of use since the davs of pioneering: but natural evo- 


lution and development has brought about changed 
conditions; our villages have become great cities; our 
timberlands are fast disappearing ; and the products of 
the earth—clay, stone, steel, asbestos—are being used 
as never before to replace inflammable wood with in- 
combustible time-defying materials. 
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I am the WOODEN SHINGLE! 


I am the WOODEN SHINGLE! 


ing rains. 
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I am the WOODEN SHINGLE! 
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I Am the Wooden Shingle 


By Robert T. Gebler. 


Ruin—Death and Tears upon my pathways move. 

He who puts me on his home for protection, I betray. 

I have a soul of FIRE—I glory in ruin! 

Each flying spark sets me upon some fresh-hatched lust. 


When I am new I am attractive, but treachery lingers in 
my beauty—my greatest admirers I turn to scorn. 
Those who boost me most I crumple with ridicule. 
And those who use me to shelter loved ones place 

at their throats my fingers of fire. 


Hissing ruins sing my symphony—for at best I am but 
a fickle friend. 
beauty—I am an enemy of all things useful. 
irritates me and I crush those most who fear me least. 


For a brief spell I am fair to look upon. 

But scorching suns soon rot out my vitality—I split and 
splinter and soften like the weakling that I am. 

Winter freezes tear my vitals—I am a mark for drench- 


I tear at my moorings—a discontent—I warp with fiendish 
glee—I let in the rains and the weather, and AL- 
WAYS I crave for sparks. I thrive on flying brands! 

I am worn out before my usefulness begins—a decrepit in 
my youth—a coward—a sneak—one of nature’s mis- 


And mark ye—I shall steal from those that trust me. I 
shall betray them to fire as long as they depend upon 
me for protection. 

I shall rob them of their homes—I shall come like a 
plague in the night and murder and plunder and de- 
stroy. I hate those that love me. 

My record is black with ruin and red with blood. And 
yet ye fools—ye trust me again and again! 

It is to laugh— 
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I am a thief in the night—I hate 
Security 
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THE LARGEST CONCRETE MIXERS 
EVER BUILT 


Two Record Breaking Monsters Throw Out 108 Cubic Feet of 
Mixed Concrete Per Batch 


mixer was considered as an enormous ma- 
chine. Now the big construction companies 

think nothing of ordering two-vard mixers, and, as 
is ever the case with progress, one of them—The Hard- 
away Contracting Company of Washington, D. C., 
which recently took a contract for an immense concrete 
dam to be built at Salisbury, N. C.— 
determined to smash all traditions and 
go out into the market for two four- 
yard machines. 

The common two-yard mixer is now 
a stock affair and can be purchased 
much like a can of condensed milk. 
But the sort of machine the Hardaway 
people wanted required special work all 
the way through. Their contract re- 
quired them to 
pour 60,002 cu- 
bic vards a 
month until the 
job was com- 
pleted which 
meant a total of 
1,000,000 cubic 
yards. On look- 
ing over the 
ground they 
found that four 
two-vardmixers 
would take up 
too much lat- 
eral space. It 
became neces- 
sary for them to 
use two four- 
vard mixers, 

After showing the specifications to several manu- 
facturers who could not undertake the work, not be- 
ing in a position to construct such unheard-of mam- 
moths, a call was made on The T. L. Smith Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis., where they were informed that 
the job could be done in a way which would result in 
machines which would take care of the tremendous 
capacity The Hardaway Company desired. 

The T. L. Smith Company received the unique 
order without any competition. 


N: so many years ago a two-vard concrete 


To build the two biggest mixers in the world is a 
job to take just pride in. These machines are 
twice the size of any mixers used in the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Each monster is mounted on 
steel skids, with an enormous batch hopper supported 
bv a steel frame. The mixer itself is equipped with 
power tilt and further equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
clutch pulley. 
The weight of 
the two ma- 
chines totals 92,- 
ooo pounds. The 
the drum ring is 
made of 3g-inch 
steel. The in- 
side diameter of 
the drum ring is 
9 feet 6 inches. 
Each machine 
has a capacity 
of 108 cubic feet 
of mixed con- 
crete per batch, 
or between 150 and 160 cubic feet of 
loose, unmixed material. 

The building of two four-vard mixers 
is a noteworthy milestone in the concrete 
machinery industrv, and the securing of 
the order and satisfactorv completion of 
the work is a triumph for the sales and 
engineering departments of The T. L. 
Smith Company, proving that their six- 
experience has eminently 
fitted them in initiative, quality and quan- 
tity ability to properly meet any ordi- 
nary or special demand of modern con- 
struction practice when it comes to concrete machinery. 
Engineers and contractors throughout the country will 
be interested in this unique accomplishment. 


teen years’ 


Masons of Fort Worth, Texas., are agitating the 
erection of a central temple in their city; the proposed 
edifice to cost from $200,000 to $500,000, according to 
the measure of support given the general idea. The 
committee in charge of the matter is composed of Will- 
iam James (chairman), Sam Davidson, A. I.. Schu- 
man, Den Keith, C. W. Harkrieler and C. W. Connery. 
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Better and Safer School 
Buildings 


By James R. Young 


Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina 


fires has been unusually heavy. This liability 

to burn carries with it not only the loss of prop- 

erty, but the loss of lives of the inmates—teachers and 

scholars. The reason for this is, no doubt, found in 

the character of the buildings being erected and has 
evoked the description—‘‘Built-to-Burn.” 

My duties under our building and fire-escape laws, 

and the fact that for the last twelve vears we have in 


Fs several vears the loss of school buildings by 
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North Carolina erected on an average over one school 
building a day, impels me to offer the following sug- 
gestions to Boards of Education and others concerned 
in safeguarding our schoolhouses against the menace 
of fire and its attendant peril—panic. 

The law of North Carolina requires that the In- 
surance Commissioner, who is ex-officio fire marshal, to 
see that school buildings, as well as other buildings in 
which the people assemble, shall be provided with suf- 
ficient exits to render them safe in case of fire. This 
is a most important and necessary duty, and means 
very much, especially for the safety of the children in 


our schools. Children are the most helpless ones in 
case of fires and their attendant panics, and yet less at- 
tention is paid to the safety of school buildings than 
any other class of buildings in this State and through- 
out the whole country. Some one has said “They are 
built to burn.” 
Burnings 

From time to time—alas! too frequently—the peo- 

ple are startled and horrified at the destruction of some 
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school building and the awful death of many of its 
inmates. So far, these horrors have occurred in other 
States, but the appeal to our people is to arouse them 
before a like disaster occurs in our midst. We boast 
of having erected a school building a day for the last 
twelve vears in North Carolina, and vet a large ma- 
joritv of our best buildings are of the class the burning 
of which has caused the most frequent and greatest 
loss of lives. 
Safe Buildings 

It will pav us in the end to erect a better class of 

school buildings. The frame building over one and, 
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at most, two stories should go. The brick and wood 
hollow wall construction building, though the type 
most largely built as our better class of school build- 
ings, should go. The building should be of mill con- 
struction fitted up with automatic sprinklers or of rein- 
forced concrete or other unburnable material. The 
difference in the cost of repairs, insurance, etc., will 
make up the extra cost of building in a few years. 

Our school committee men and officials may per- 
suade themselves that they cannot erect buildings of the 
better type, but can they refuse or fail to make them 
safe? It can be done in the erection of new buildings 
at no additional cost and, for buildings already erected, 
certainly at no greater expenditure than is more than 
justified by the safety afforded, the guarding against 
the awful loss of life to the children of the State by 
school fires. 


Dangers 
The two great dangers in school and many other 
"smoke 


fires are the rapidly spreading fire and the 


panic.” Cut out the smoke filling the biline and pro- 
vide for conditions that will prevent the fire from 
spreading rapidly, and every child can be saved with- 
out loss of life or even damage. Of course, the better 
the class of building the slower it will burn; but some 
plan is needed to bring about these conditions where 
the better class of building cannot be erected or where 
the more dangerous class is already erected and in 
use. 
Remedy 

This can be done by closing all openings between the 
different floors and, where the building is of hollow 
construction, putting stops in the walls at each floor, 
and at least once between floors. The place of stair- 
ways or means of communication from one floor to 
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another can be supplied by double tower stairways" 
outside the main walls of the building. They are cut 
off from the building, but enclosed and furnish two 
partitions—one for the platform and the other for the 
steps or stairways. No smoke can reach from one 
floor to another nor, under this plan, even fill the stair- 
ways and cause a smoke panic—the horror of all school 
fires and the main cause of the casualties. 

Your attention is called to, the cuts showing the first 
floor, second floor, front elevation and the floor plan 
and elevation of the double tower stairway. The 
size of this tower and its cost depend, of course, up- 
on the size of the building, but in all cases it can be 
built practically for the cost of the inside stairway, 
made possible by the saving of space in the building 
anl its cost. With these double tower stairways the 
buildings are rendered safe and the cost of fire escapes 
saved, none being necessary. 

Referring to the pamphlet, “Better and Safer School 
Buildings in this State," issued from this department, 
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me desire to make additional statements; and furnish the 
cuts herein, believing they will bring out more clearly 
and emphasize the suggestions therein. 

I. The question of better school buildings is, of 
course, dependent upon the views of those who have 
charge of their erection as to their desirability as well 
as upon the amount of funds at their command for 
use in their buildings. "The statements in the pam- 
phlet referred to show conclusively that it will be 
cheaper in the end to erect school buildings of a better 
class, to say nothing of their safety. The difference 
in the cost will be overcome ina few years by the 
smaller depreciation and less call for repairs on the 
building, as well as the saving in insurance premiums. 

2. The question of safer school buildings is of very 
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great importance and one that cannot be overlooked, 
if our school authorities are to come up to the full 
measure of their duty in safeguarding the children 
committed to them. There are two divisions of the 
work: (1) the erection of safe buildings, and the other 
(2) the making of such changes in the buildings al- 
ready erected and in use, as will render them safe for 
occupancy. The erection of safer buildings will, of 
course, only come up as new buildings are proposed, 
but the making of the present buildings safe faces us 
each day and calls for prompt action in every city, 
town and school district of the State. 

3. The use of "double tower stairways" is prac- 
ticable not onlv in the erection of new buildings, but 
in making our present buildings safe. In my opinion it 
is imperative that the school authorities throughout 
the State shall immediately examine their buildings 
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and make them safe. This can be done at small cost 
by cutting out all stairways and openings between the 
different floors and the erection of tower stairways 
modeled after the plan of the tower fire escape. 

4. It is worthy of consideration, and I desire to 
bring it to the attention of the school authorities, that 
the "double tower stairways" can be attached not 
only to brick buildings and make them safe for the 
children on the upper floors, but also to frame build- 
ings and make them absolutely safe for the children 
on the second floor. The reason for this is they do 
away with the "smoke panic," as well as the "rapidly 
spreading fire," by cutting out all inside stairways and 


openings between the different floors. 

5. That the use of tower stairways does not add to 
but lessens the cost of school buildings is an additional 
reason for their use. 
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Fire safe School Buildings 


in Massachusetts 


body horror of some months ago, when 

twentv-eight innocent young lives were lost 
through the swift burning of a school building. the 
Fire Prevention Commission of Boston has prepared a 
well-considered measure, the adoption and enforce- 
ment of which bv the Massachusetts Legislature would 
make all school buildings in the State—if not immune 
from the fire hazard, at least measurably safe. 

As the bill, consideration of which has been re- 
ferred to the next general court, contains much that 
might with profit be emploved in other Common- 
wealths, we reproduce it in its entirety herewith: 

Section I. The term “schoolhouse,” when used in 
this act, shall include all buildings used wholly or 
mainly for instruction as public or private schools, ad- 
mitting pupils of primary, grammar or high-school 
grades or their equivalent, | 

Sec. 2. The requirements herein set forth shall be 
put into effect before the first day of September nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen: provided, however, that 
the judge of the probate court for the county in which 
any schoolhouse is situated may, on the application of 
the municipality, person, or corporation having the 
control of such schoolhouse, approve other plans or 
materials that will in his opinion adequately safeguard 
the lives of the children in said schoolhouse. 


A PPRECIATING the lessons taught by the Pea- 


Shutting off Heating Apparatus 

Sec. 3. In schoolhouses not exceeding one story in 
height and containing more than one school-room, 
if the heating apparatus be located in the basement, 
the ceiling of the basement, if constructed of com- 
bustible material, shall be protected with metal lath 
and cement plaster at least three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, or its equivalent; all spaces under walls 
and partitions and over girders, around heat and vent 
pipes, and around stairways,.shall be thoroughly fire- 
stopped with brick in mortar, or its equivalent; and 
self-closing fire doors shall be installed at the top or 
bottom of each stairway leading from the basement 
to the floor above. No provision in this act shall be 
construed to apply to portable schoolhouses. 

Sec. 4. In schoolhouses that exceed one story in 
height the said basement shall be cut off from the floor 
above in the following manner: the ceilings, underside 
of stairways and landings, if constructed of combus- 
tible material, shall be covered with metal lath and 
cement plaster, at least three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, or its equivalent; all spaces under walls and 


partitions and over girders, around heat and vent 
pipes, and around stairways, shall be thoroughly fire- 
stopped with brick in mortar, or its equivalent; and 
self-closing fire doors shall be installed at the top or 
bottom of each stairway leading from the basement 
to the floor above. 


Automatic Sprinklers Required 

Sec. 5. In school houses exceeding one story in 
height, if not of fireproof construction, where there 
are stairs or stairways connecting the first floor with 
the basement, the entire basement and all rooms above 
the basement used for manual training or laboratories 
shall be equipped with automatic sprinklers, either wet 
or dry system, provided with an adequate and con- 
stant water supply, and installed in accordance with the 
standard regulations adopted by the district police. 
Such sprinkler svstem shall be adequately protected 
against freezing, and shall be kept in commission and 
under pressure whenever the building is occupied for 
school purposes. Where basements are equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, as provided in this section, the 
self-closing doors for basement stairways, as provided 
in sections 3 and 4, need not be fire doors. 


Wooden Partitions Barred 

Sec. 6. In schoolhouses containing more than one 
room, partitions of wooden sheathing shall not be 
allowed in the basement, unless they be covered with 
metal lath and cement plaster, or its equivalent; and if 
heating apparatus be located in a basement that is not 
of fireproof construction such apparatus shall be sep- 
arated from other parts of the basement by fireproof 
partitions, the openings in which shall be equipped with 
self-closing fire doors. 

Sec. 7. In all schoolhouses, corridors leading to two 
or more exits shall be divided by a cross-partition 
equipped with self-closing double swinging doors. 

Sec. 8. Rooms situated in the attic shall not be 
used for class-room purposes unless such rooms open 
on adequately lighted corridors that have two free and 
widely separated stairways leading to the exits from 
the building. 


Building Inspectors Must Enforce Law 
Sec. 9. In the city of Boston it shall be the duty of 
the building commissioner and in other parts of the 
Commonwealth it shall be the duty of the building in- 
spection department of the district police to enforce 
the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 10. If any citv or town, or any official or of- 
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ficials in any city or town, whose duty it is to appro- 
priate money for the construction of schoolhouses or 
to authorize such construction, or any person or cor- 
poration having control of a private school, refuses 
or unreasonably neglects to carry out the provisions of 
this act, or such order as a judge of a probate court 
may issue in lieu of the provisions of this act, such 
city or town, such official or officials, or such person or 
corporation, upon information presented by the build- 
ing commissioner in the city of Boston, and by the 
chief of the district police in other parts of 
the Commonwealth, shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. It shall be the duty of 


said building commissioner and of said chief of the 
district police to present information in such cases, 

Sec. II. The requirements of this act shall apply 
also to all schoolhouses hereafter erected, if not of 
fireproof construction. 

Providing Funds 

Sec. 12. Cities and towns may incur debt, within 
the limit of indebtedness prescribed by chapter seven 
hundred and nineteen of the acts of the vear nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, and pavable within ten vears, 
for the purpose of making alterations in schoolhouses 
already constructed, so as to comply with the provi- 
sions of this act. 
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Protecting Interior Stairways 


Official notice has been given by the State Indus- 
trial Commission of New York of the adoption of 
the subjoined rule, affecting the construction of all 
factory buildings, five stories or less in height, 
erected prior to October 1, 1913, in which there are 
more than twenty-five persons emploved above the 
second floor. 

“All interior stairways, serving as required means 
of exit, and the landings, platforms and passage- 
ways connected therewith, shall be enclosed on all 
sides bv partitions of fire-resisting material extend- 
ing continuously from the lowest point of the stair- 
wav in accordance gith the following schedule: 


Contents Contents Contents Contents 
Number Combustible, Noncom- Combustible Noncom— 
of Stories. No Sprinkler bustible, No and bustible and 
Sprinkler Sprinkler Sprinkler 
"CoIlnreb.. oci bey Stairwavs 
enclosed 
FOUF. oS .- Stairwavs Stairways 
enclosed enclosed 
AV sedes Stairways Stairways Stairways 
enclosed enclosed enclosed 


“The term ‘contents’ as used above means articles, 
goods, wares and merchandise, packed, stored, 
manufactured or in the process of manufacture. 


“The term ‘combustible’ as used above means 
articles, goods, wares or merchandise which will 
burn or support combustion. | 

"The term ‘sprinkler’ as used above means an 
adequate automatic sprinkler equipment installed 
and maintained in good working order on each 
Hoor. 

"Where the stairwav extends to the top floor of 
the building, such partitions shall extend to three 
fect above the roof, except in buildings with roofs 
of non-combustible material, in which case the parti- 
tions mav stop at the under side of the roof. 

“All openings in such partitions shall be provided 
with self-closing doors constructed of fire-resisting 
material, except where such openings are in the ex- 
terior wall of the building. 

“The bottom of the enclosure shall be of fireproof 
material at least four inches thick, unless the parti- 
tion extends to the cellar botton. 

"Such enclosure of stairways shall not be required 
where there is an interior enclosed fireproof stair- 
wav, or where there is an exterior enclosed fireproof 
stairway.” 


A) e—a 


Protected by Wire Glass 

A dust spark in a wooden conveyor is held respon- 
sible for the complete destruction by fire of the ex- 
tensive Newark (N. J.) plant of the Lister Chemical 
Company on March 25 last. The loss is placed at 
$100,000. In its account of the fire a local daily paper 
paid this high tribute to the fire-retardant properties 
of wire-glass windows: 

“So fierce was the heat that for a time it was feared 
the plant of the Textileather Company nearby would 


become ignited. The plant is a brick structure and 
its windows are of wire glass and to this the firemen 
ascribe the fact that it was saved." 


Wichita County, Tex., is to have a $225,000 court- 
house, plans for which have been approved. Bids, it 
is expected, will be asked for about May r. The struc- 
ture is to be three stories and a basement in height. 
Gray marble, brick and terra cotta will be the build- 
ing material principally used. 
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Slipping and Tripping: A Most Serious Public and 
Industrial Hazard 


By H. Weaver Mowery, Safety Engineer 


\F vital interest to architects and all others con- 
cerned with construction or maintenance of 
buildings are some extracts from an address de- 
livered by Mr. H. Weaver Mowery, Safety Engineer, 
New York City, at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
local of the National Safety Council, held recently 
at Franklin Institute. 

Through records from industrial commissions of 
four States and the Coroner's Office of New York 
City he showed that an amazing number of cas- 
ualties and an enormous cost for compensation, hos- 
pital and medical expenses, etc., are chargeable to 
the use of unsafe surfaces on which people walk or 
work. As the types of materials used are deter- 
mined largely by the architect and the engineer, they 
can and should co-operate in the effort to eliminate 
most of the unsafe material conditions which permit 
these needless casualties and expenses. 

“More casualties than from any other public in- 
dustrial hazard are caused by slipping and tripping. 
And yet less effort has been directed toward the 
elimination of this type of hazard than has been 
given to each of several others which, combined, 
are less productive of casualties. 


CASUALTIES FROM VARIOUS HAZARDS. 


(Compared with those from ''Slipping and Tripping.“) 


Massa- Penn- 
chusetts New York sylvania Ohio Totals 
(a) (6) (c) (d) 
Ladders............ 827 675 304 (x) 1,806 
Planers and Joints... 352 361 (x) 533 1,246 
Belts and Pulleys.... 894 1,022 (e) 235 (e) 467 2,618 
Cranes 317 408 818 (f) 917 2,460 
Gears.............. 1,103 637 124 (x) 1,864 
Elevators........... 382 (g) 378 118 (x) 878 
Total.......... 3,875 3,481 1,599 1,917 10,872 (h) 
Slipping and Tripping 2,245 1,838 3,421 3,495 11,099 (i) 


(a) Year ending June 30, 1913. 

(b) Year ending December 31, 1912. 

(c) Year ending December 31, 1914. 

(d) Year ending June 30, 1915. 

e) Also includes shafting, coupling and set screws. 

8 Includes all accidents in connection with overhead cranes, shocks. 
burns, struck by and handling material. 

(g) Figure given by Mass. Ind. Accident B'd. (1066), included 522 
miscellaneous; 30 struck by falling object, 77 falling down shaft, 

. 45 caught in machinery and 13 caught by fire hatch or trap. 

(k) Includes many casualties of which slüping or tripping was the pro-. 
moting cause. 

(i) Does not include slipping and tripping casualties included under 
other headings. 

(x) Figures not available. 


“These records are no doubt fairly accurate. But 
many casualties having slipping and tripping as 
their promoting cause are frequently classified 
under other headings. If a person working around 
power-driven machinery slips and gets caught, los- 
ing a finger or his life, the casualty often is classi- 
fied wrongly as ‘from unguarded machinery.’ Out 
of seventy-four cases of gear accidents reported to 


one insurance company, five were caused through 
slipping or falling into gears. Casualties classed as 
elevator accidents are in many cases caused by slip- 
ping on the metal door sills or other slippery sur- 
faces at floor landings. If all the casualties whose 
promoting cause is slipping or tripping were sub- 
tracted from the classes in which they are errone- 
ously recorded and added to their own kind, the 
necessity for active co-operation toward eliminating 
slipping and tripping hazards would be even more 
apparent. 

The severity of the casualties from slipping and 
tripping were shown by the following tables: 


FATALITIES IN NEW YORK CITY (MANHATTAN) 
From FALLS ON STAIRS AND SIDEWALKS—SLIPPING, TRIPPING, ETC. 


N 1912 1913 1914 1915 Total 
(4 years) 
Number 164 163 170 128 (a) 625 


(a) Owing to an active campaign against sidewalk hazards there was a 
reduction from 68 sidewalk casualties in 1914 to 35 in 1915. 


CASUALTIES RESULTING FATALLY IN NEW YORK CITY (MHN.) 
INVESTIGATED BY CORONER'S OFFICE. 


CLASS. 1914 1915 

Automobiles « ß e hx aue EE A PA Bade 178 191 
Falls on Stairs and Side walfnssssss 170 128 
Sone hh ee hoe Raley 65 26 
Stove, Lamps, Bonfireee s 91 56 
Elevators. 0 Hood SCORE RO ede x act Tee a 50 17 
Horse-drawn vehicles%ͤ˖ũ.w.W. eee eee eee 95 57 
oürlace ed ]xð ð«â ̃ DATA SERT Roe ESM ACRES 54 11 
Subway Lralfis. veis ͤ w ee o Rag ee Oe eA SS 13 22 
Elevated Railroad.......... 2.0... ee eene 12 16 
Not Classified? ðVI Ges UG ies, we 8 0 24 
Total. cy vae eee ! 728 608 


"In the four years just past there were 625 
recorded fatalities in Manhattan from slipping and 
tripping. In 1914 and 1915 there was from this 
source a total of 298, while there were only 283 from 
elevators, fires and surface cars combined. 

“The actual amount in dollars and cents awarded 
as compensation, hospital and medical expenses, etc., 
reported by the Industrial Commissions of Ohio 
shows that slipping and tripping are much more 
expensive than any one of four other typical hazards. 


AMOUNTS AWARDED FOR SOME CLASSES OF CASUALTIES 


Tre INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF OHIO. 
(Year ending June 30, 1915.) 


CAUSE NUMBER AMOUNT 

Slipping, stumbling and falling on stairs, floors, 8 
JJ“ ↄð ꝰð 8 3.595 $152,986.45 
Cranes v.s EA AA AERE MY ai 88 917 88,329.00 
Belts and pulle ys 417 36,062.34 
Planers and jointers.................ll eese. 333 33,640.56 
Sa WS. iiec 28 c REN Ce NET 1,088 66,552.00 


Why Such Accidents Occur 
“The causes of slipping and tripping are unsate 
material conditions." 
In a certain large New York office building there 
was an average of nearly four accidents per week 
for a long period, caused while people were getting 
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on and off elevator cars. Many people would blame 
such accidents on the carelessness of the injured. 
Many of us have gotten on and off elevators thou— 
sands of times without injurv and it may seem that 
carelessness might be blamed for the injuries that 
do occur. But in this particular case the superin- 
tendent of the building finally was induced to in- 
stall, at all floor landings, a strip of anti-slip ma- 
terial about eighteen inches wide along the entire 
bank of elevators. Since then there has not been 
a single reported fall. The uneven stopping at floor 
levels, speed and volume of the traffic remain 
approximately the same except for slight increase 
in the volume. Material conditions were made safe 
and now the people get on and off the elevator cars 
without injury. 

To show clearlv and place bevond doubt the fact 
that slipping and tripping casualties are not caused 
by carelessness but by unsafe material conditions 
and that they can be eliminated bv proper effort, I 
wil give another example that has come to my 
attention. 

On the main stairway of the 
Railroad Terminal in Philadelphia there were 
twentv-one accidents in six weeks. At the North 
Philadelphia Station of the same railroad there was 
an average of two reported falls per day on certain 
stairs for a period of two months. No doubt many 
statisticians would have claimed that these cas- 
ualties were caused by the carelessness of the in- 
jured. However, the safety experts of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad reached different conclusions, 
and with favorable results. Absence of handrails, 
poor lighting, improper tread and riser dimensions, 
absence of nosing overhand and other purely me- 
chanical defects are some of the causes of stair acci- 
dents. But the principal immediate or promoting 
cause is in unsafe treads. In this case the steps 
were equipped with a type of tread having a smooth 
metal nosing edge and heel-catching grooves or de- 
pressions. Observation showed that people descend- 
ing the stairs would slip on the metal nosing edge, 
the foot would slide forward and the front of the 
heel would catch in one of the grooves, throwing the 
person forward, frequently striking upon the head. 
Those treads were then replaced by another type 
having anti-slip nosing and no heel-catching 
grooves. At once the accidents ceased, and during 
the time observations were continued, in the fol- 
lowing three months, not a single fall was reported. 
It should be noted that other conditions, including 
lighting, traffic conditions, etc., remained the same, 
but the change in treads from an unsafe to a safe 
type eliminated the danger to the pedestrian unable 
subconsciously to discern clearly which one of the 
lines extending in the same direction was the line 


Pennsylvania 


of the step edge, and more important still, it re- 
moved the promoting cause of accidents—the slip- 
pery, nosing edge and heel-catching depressions. 
From 141 accidents in two months to none in three 
months by the use of safe treads is conclusive evi- 
dence of the possibility of eliminating slipping and 
tripping casualties and that material conditions can 
be made so safe that people may pursue their nor- 
mal activities without abnormal care. 

Especially in original design and specifications 
many hazards could be prevented by a few pencil 
strokes. When drawings are being made and when 
the specifications are being written is the time to 
think of safety and provide safeguards wherever 
needed. Such provision at this period is a measure 
of economy. A company employing a large amount 
of dangerous power-driven machinery recently ex- 
pended $4,500 to reduce certain hazards and unde- 
sirable conditions which would have cost them less 
than one-third as much if these matters had been 
considered in original specification and construc- 
tion. Such unpleasant and expensive experience 
may be obviated and the interests of safety better 
served through a strict adherence to carefully pre- 
pared and explicit specifications. 

During actual construction, rigid inspection 
should be made to provide for safe material condi- 
tions as well as the quality of workmanship and 
material entering into the project. Many things 
that are not apparent to the designer are discern- 
ible as the work progresses. It is much easier and 
more economical to remedy unsafe conditions as 
they are discovered than after the structure is com- 
pleted. Moreover, operating conditions during con- 
struction may be made more safe. Loose, broken 
and uneven sidewalks, scaolding and walkways in 
the work itself, and material dangerously piled 
should not be permitted. 


Some Legal Safe-guards 


In New York State, the Labor Law, in Sec. 79-A-3, 
requires that in all factories over one story in height 
the “stair treads shall be so constructed and main- 
tained that persons walking thereon shall not slip.” 
Within the past few months the same provision has 
been embodied in the New York City Building Code. 
Pennsylvaniia, on February 1, this year, adopted an 
amendment to Safety Standard, Vol. 1, No. 13, 
which pertains to foundries, and is as follows: 

“All passage ways and stairways, inclined run- 
ways, charging decks and platforms shall be prop- 
erly lighted and shall have tread surfaces so con- 
structed and maintained that persons walking there- 
on will not slip or trip." The National Fire Protection 
Association has embodied the same provision in its 
specifications for standard buildings. Other impor- 
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tant bodies are awakening to the urgency of insist- 
ing that slippery surfaces shall be eliminated and 
that instead of slippery stone, glass, cement and 
especially iron and steel there shall be used some 
effective anti-slip material. 


Inefficient Tread Material 


What constitutes an effective anti-slip material 
is a question I shall refrain from discussing. But 
there are a few matters in this connection which are 
so important I feel they should be called to your 
attention. 

Rubber matting, because of its insulating quali- 
ties, is especially useful around high tension elec- 
trical apparatus; but it cannot be considered satis- 
factory for universal application as an anti-slip sur- 


oil, soapy water, etc. 


face, since it is decidedly slippery when covered with 
For manv purposes it is too 
expensive, especially in this era of high prices, and 
not sufficiently durable to be considered generally. 

Cork tiling, bitumen or asphaltum mastics, mag- 
anesite cement, rough finish granolithic and similar 
surfaces all have their proper uses wherein they are 
satisfactory. 

But polished surfaces or hard wood, metal, stone, 
glass, etc., should not be permitted where people 
are constantly passing or where workmen are occu- 
pied. When such surfaces are oily or even moist, 
the danger of slipping is extreme. All tread surfaces 
of cast iron or steel are incipient or virulent slip- 
ping hazards. Corrugations or other irregularities 
in the surface design of cast iron or steel do not 
make an effective anti-slip material. 


CELTS SZ S 


Mercantile Buildings at Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

While the State laws "are good and well enforced," 
the local ordinances governing building operations at 
Elizabeth, N, J., in the opinion of the engineers of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, "are inad- 
equate.” 

“Because of weak construction" in the city's mer- 
cantile district, “serious group fires are probable, but 
owing to the mainly adequate fire-fighting facilities, low 
heights and small areas, streets of fair width and good 
accessibility, no sweeping fire should occur.” 


A new Cambridge, Mass., ordinance provides tor 
building inspection. 


Abolish Fire Marshal in Maryland 


A determined effort to secure the defeat of the 
measure providing for the abolishment of the fire mar- 
shalship of Maryland is being made by the insurance 
men. While the office has been in existence for a com- 
paratively brief time it has very materially reduced the 
number of suspicious fires in the State, and under- 
writers contend that its abolishment at this time would 
result in an increase of at least 25 per cent in the loss 
ratio. 


Providence to Have New Theatre 
An addition to the playhouses of Providence, R. I., 
will be erected by the Emery Amusement Company 
of the city. The new structure, to be located on the 
corner of Washington, Empire and Aborn streets, 
will be of white matt glazed terra-cotta with colored 
ornamental work. The interior finish of the theater 
will be of Italian and Egvptian marble, with orna- 


mental plaster bronze and tapestry. The building, 
according to its owners, is to be "absolutely fire- 
proof." 

William R. Walker & Son, of Providence, are the 
architects, and William Williams, of the same city, 
the general contractor. 


Fear Danger at Rochester 

How the business men of Rochester, N. Y., regard 
the combustible-roof hazard may be inferred from the 
following statement by W. M. Angle, chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce: "A city having a large proportion of 
combustible roofs faces a very great conflagration 
hazard. With this fact in mind the committee made 
a careful study of the comparative cost of non-com- 
bustible and combustible roof materials, and decided 
that, considering all the factors, the gravity of the con- 
Hagration hazard warranted an earnest effort to have 
all new roofs constructed of non-combustible materials. 
The committee’s efforts during the last six months of 
its existence have been bent towards this end, and the 
movement is gaining ground.” 


Fire Loss at Tampa in 1915 
Last year 315 fires occurred at Tampa, Fla., involv- 
ing property valued at $1,624,990, upon which the loss 
was $178,022.63, with insurance paid of $170,886.13. 
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Influence of Romanesq ue and 


Byzantine Periods Upon “Modern 


Architecture 


By Prof. W. W. Watkin. Instructor in Architecture, Rice Institute 


ECTURING recently before the students of the 

1 Rice Institute of Houston, Tex., upon Some 

Houses of Historic Architecture Expressed in 

the Buildings of the Institute," Professor Watkins, 

dwelling especially upon the influence of the Rom- 
anesque and Bvzantine periods, said in part: 

“We found that there had existed in Italy an archi- 
tecture decidedly distinct from the character of the 
architecture of Greece. We found that the architecture 
of Italy had from the earliest times been one in which 
the use of the round arch had been of the essential 
nature of its construction; an architecture in which 
the gradual expanding possibilities of archuated con- 
struction had continued in Roman work up to the mar- 
velous developments of the buildings of the late Ro- 
man Empire. It was natural, therefore, that Italian 
architecture, in the ages succeeding the fall of Rome, 
should cling closely to forms associated with the round 
arch in its humbler expression, by virtue of the fact 
that its means were more modest and its limitations 
much more complete than those of Rome in the days 
of its prosperity, the resulting architecture showing less 
of the extensive development of archuated construc- 
tion in great vaulted interiors, but continuing its ex- 
pression of round-arched windows and round-arched 
doorways and simple-arched interiors with wooden 
roofs. 

“In the institute you feel constantly in the buildings 
the degree to which the design in pattern of marble 
and brickwork has been used, but for the most part 
this pattern work is on the exterior. As yet, however, 
the nature of the rooms has been that of classroom 
or laboratory, rooms in which the decorative styles 
have not been called for. In the course of time, as 
occasion develops, and as there is opportunity in these 
buildings in which the decoration of the interior may 
be carried to its logical proportion as compared with 
the stylistic treatment of the exterior, we naturally 
look forward to the giving both color and detail the 
true character which shall reflect the colorful possi- 
bilities suggested in the interior treatments of marble 
and the interior treatments in murals and fresco which 
accompanied the work of the early Christian archi- 
tecture in Italy. 


Use of the Triple Arches 

"I wish I had time allowed me to go on at greater 
length relating to the use of triple arches and the great 
relieving arch enclosing the tympanum over triple 
arches which was to such large extent used in Italy 
and Dalmatia. This motif was one of the principal 
features of the style, and it occurs in the buildings of 
the institute in the pleasing form of three slender win- 
dows separated bv columns supporting the arches over 
the heads of the windows, and they in turn separat- 
ing a decorative panel made up of brickwork and 
marble, which is in turn inclosed by a strong brick 
relieving arch made up of a succession of forms, and 
more vitally of a succession of shallows, the charm of 
which was appreciated in all periods of the Italian re- 
naissance, and which was used to a very beautiful ex- 
tent even as late as the buildings of Genoa. 

Treatments in plaster, reflections of which, al- 
though simplified to be true in their Romanesque char- 
acter, occur in various forms in the dormitory groups, 
the domestic character of which was obtained in the 
stucco which was generally used in the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Italian buildings. 

“The Lombard influence continued in Italy with 
the creation of still more extensive monuments, such 
as the Church of St. Zemo, in which you see a breaking 
away from the purely Roman forms and the adoption 
of certain newer forms in which there are latent archi- 
tectural possibilities before finally its completion as a 
style in Italy leads us to such an exterior as that of the 
churches of Sienna and Pisa, in which there have 
been developed influences markedly beyond the earlier 
Lombard beginnings, and dating in the eleventh cen- 
tury, at which time, frankly, the possibilities of the 
style have been exhausted or at least have been di- 
verted to expressions which no longer possess the 
structural dignity of the earlier Romanesque. 


More Beautiful Details Chosen 
Therefore, you can see that it is impossible for me 
to place before you a composite prototype of the build- 
ings which you see about you here at the institute. 
However, I simply try to outline how clearly the vari- 
ous characteristics fall within the period of the purely 
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Italian Romanesque and how we have tried to continue 
the richer and more dignified qualities of that style, 
choosing as an inspiration the more beautiful details 
developed in various and successive periods from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries A. D., trying, however, 
to avoid the influences which you see beginning in such 
a church as these later Romanesque churches of North- 
ern Italy, and also to avoid the later influences of a 
similar nature, but more attractive in their presenta- 
tion, occurring in the city of Venice, all of which in- 
fluences we must see are the beginnings of that stvle 
which a century later had developed into the so-called 
gothic, and in which the more clearly Roman character- 
istics had been reduced to a minimum and a different 
conception of archuated construction had been achieved 
bv the builders of Northern Europe. Italy, however. 
as you know, never embraced the gothic. For Italy 
the gothic stvle was but a temporary influence which 
was unfortunate and unsuccessful, a fact that was 
perfectly natural in that it had been developed to its 
greatness under climatic conditions totally different 
and totally separated from those of Italv. 

"I would recall to vou, therefore, that we have up 
to this time found that the architecture of the insti- 
tute is in nearly all of its parts Italian in its character; 
that for the most part its expressions are of the periods 
of the Romanesque in Italy as existing between the 
fourth and the tenth centuries; that there is in it the 
influences which are purely Roman and the influences 
of the Byzantine as they were exhibited in Roman 
work in Italy in such monuments as those of Ravenna; 
that there is also to a minor extent the occurrence of 
the even later influence of the Lombards; but that be- 
yond this point we have sought to exclude from our 
designs anything that would reflect an architecture 
which to us appeared to have lost its vital touch with 
the round arch which was the essence of its design." 


"Fireproof Building" Put to the Test 

A striking example of the value of a consistently 
planned "fireproof" building was afforded some days 
ago when fire broke out in the seven-story structure of 
the American Express Company, 219-227 East Forty- 
second street, New York city. 

Originating in the battery room and garage of the 
building, the flames severely damaged twenty electric 
and gasoline motor trucks. To quote from a daily 
paper: "Battalion Chief Martin, who was in command 
of the firemen, 'telephoned for extra engines and other 
apparatus when told that there were 400 horses stabled 
on the second, third and fourth floors of the big struc- 
ture. But when he found that the building was prac- 
tically fireproof and that little of the smoke penetrated 
the upper floors, he decided the animals could safely 
remain. The fire, which did not go above the base- 
ment, where the brick-arched ceilings and walls con- 
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fined it like a furnace, resulted in slight damage to 
fixtures and plastered parts of the walls and ceilings." 

Had the building, instead of being consistently fire- 
proof, been of the ordinary tvpe of mercantile con- 
struction, it is easily imaginable that not only would 
the several hundred horses in the upper floors have 
been lost, but that the lives of the employees as well 
might have been seriously threatened. 

As it was, however, thanks to intelligent planning 
and construction, very little smoke from the fiercely 
blazing grade floor fire "penetrated the upper stories." 
A concrete example such as the above offers an un- 
answerable argument in favor of firesafe building. 


Insurance Rates in Arkansas 

Decause of recent unusual losses in the South, J. S. 
Speed, general manager of the Arkansas Actuarial Du- 
reau, predicts a general increase in present fire insur- 
ance rates for the territory. Mr. Speed says: 

“One thing is certain, the insurance companies are 
going to need money, and the evident increase of the 
fire hazard is going to mean an increase in fire insur- 
ance rates. This will affect dwellings as well as other 
buildings, particularly in the South, because of the 
prevalence of shingle roofs. It has been demonstrated 
that rates on dwellings are not adequate in the South, 
though they are higher than in the North and East. 
Compress and cotton rates are bound to go up by next 
season, and it is not unreasonable to expect a general 
increase in rates throughout the country.” 


May Sue Railroad 
There is a possibility that the insurance companies 
may attempt to hold the Texas and Pacific Railroad re- 
sponsible for the damage done at Paris, upon the 
ground that the fire started on its property. 


Statement of Ownership, etc. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
„ published monthly at New York, N. X., for April 1, 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared George .\. Watson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the general man- 
ager of CoNsrRvCTION, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
21, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

x A Publishing Co., Inc., 1475 Broadway, New 

"ork City. 

Editor—C. Stanley Taylor, 1475 Broadway, New York City. 

Managing Editor—C. Stanley Taylor, 1475 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Managers—.\. H. Eichholz and G. A. Watson, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 
amount of stock): 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

GEORGE A. WATSON, General Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of April, 1916. 

' [Seal] WILLIAM E. WERNER. 
(My commission expires October 20, 1916.) 
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E liminating Special Hazards 


By IRA G. HOAGLAND 


Secretary, National Automatic Sprinkler Association 


^ T eee speaking, said R. II. 
Bissell, insurance companies pure and sim- 
ple have nothing to do with the pre- 

vention oi extinguishment of fires or with the 

reduction of the fire waste. Their province is merely 
to distribute the losses which fires cause. De- 
spite this truth, it was a short-sighted business policy 
which prevented the stock companies from actively co- 
operating with factory owners, especially with cotton 
and woolen manufacturers, who, when the burning 
ratio, and hence the cost of indemnity, had risen to an 
unbearable extent, sought so to improve their property 
as to reduce the number and amount of losses, and so 
indirectly the cost of insurance. It seems to be true, 
however, that the failure or absence of such co-opera- 
tion was largely responsible for the origin of this class 
of factory mutual companies, whose methods as first 
practiced by themselves, later by the stock companies, 
have fairly revolutionized methods of protection 
against fire and made possible greatly reduced rates for 
risks of all classes when properly protected. The first 

of these companies was organized in 1835. 

From the outset these companies have endeavored, 
first, to ascertain and eliminate the causes of fires; and, 
second, to provide such ample protection that any fire 
which might occur should be extinguished with but 
slight loss.” 


In spite of the lesson of the cotton industry, there 
followed that of the pulp industry. The pulp men 
started out with no more idea of segregation of hazards 
and fire control than did the cotton manufacturers. The 
plants burned so fast that the stock companies wouldn't 
write them. The pulp men went to the mutuals and 
learned about segregation of hazards and fire control. 
To-day standard pulp mills equipped with automatic 
sprinklers are being written by stock companies at 
dwelling-house rates. 

But when the boot and shoe manufacturers got "up 
against it" and sought relief from the heavy burden 
the frequent burning of their factories was imposing 
upon them, the stock companies were ready to help 
them. Forward-looking men among the New England 
special agents had organized a factory-improvement 
committee. The committee sat down with the dis- 
tressed manufacturers and a way was found to modify 
the application of the insurance law of probabilities to 
boot and shoe factories. 


Ever since the pioneer enterprise of the far- 
sighted fire insurance field men in New England in 
forming a factory-improvement committee to find ways 
and means of immunizing special hazards to the law of 
probabilities, stock fire insurance companies have been 
doing their part in the general endeavor to get the 
"able" out of the probable in that fateful law. 

At first inspection bureaus were organized by the 
few progressive companies which began a new era of 
underwriting in anticipating the law of probabilities in- 
stead of following it. These bureaus established direct 
relations between insurers and insurees through the 
medium of engineers whose duty.it was to advise the 
subscribing companies how best to forestall and the in- 
sured how best to improve conditions to escape the law. 
After the inspection bureaus came the stock company 
underwriting associations, which make and take their 
own advice and pay up, when infrequent losses occur— 
so well do they anticipate the decree of likelihood— 
from the funds collected for the subscribing companies. 
some of these organizations are similar in character 
and functions to those established by mutual insurance 
companies. 

* * * * * * * * 

At the time acetylene entered the arts the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories were ready to guide the ideas of 
those who sought to make the vehicles of application, 
the gas machines, and so forth, into safe channels. The 
work done by these laboratories in electricity and 
acetylene alone has conserved many millions of dollars 
of the wealth of this country. 

Other laboratories have performed mios service 
in their special ways, notably those of the factory mu- 
tual fire insurance companies in Boston. Also in Bos- 
ton an insurance engineering experiment station was 
established, where valuable research work was done, 
work that has contributed much to the knowledge of 
how to anticipate the law of probabilities. Then there 
is that valuable anticipatory work that is being done 
by the engineers of the National Board of Fire Under- 
wroters' fire prevention committee in relation to city 


conflagration hazards. 
* * * * * * * * 


Schedule Rating Adopted 
In order that rates might be consistently proportioned 
to the effort made to modify the probability of fire, the 
system of schedule rating was established. This method 
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. of rating has influenced characteristic forms of special 
classes of hazards. The modern theater is the result 
of it. Schedule rating developed the standard cotton- 
seed oil mill and the modern fertilizer plant in the 
South. It has encouraged better construction, treat- 
ment of hazards and countless other things, and all of 
this affects the law of probabilities and volume of pre- 
mium necessary to “hedge” the bets or cover the risk. 
* * * * * * * * 


Underwriters want knowledge of special hazards 
which will enable them to commit their companies to 
risks with a full understanding of the conditions in- 
volved. Nowadays this is obtained largely through the 
agency of inspection bureau reports. These reports 
have been standardized in form and arrangement of 
topics, but that does not always insure a report of a 
nature that will be of the best service to the under- 
writer. A concentrated essence of the facts of a risk 
in a topical summary enables an underwriter to quickly 
picture the risk in his mind's eye and, brief though it 15, 
the summary is where the inspector can put forth his 
individuality, weigh the worth of the facts, and ex- 
press opinions of them. But the opinions should not 
confound the facts, which should always be accurately 
presented. Sometimes inspectors and underwriters do 
not agree as to the influence of certain things in a risk, 
and when there is a difference of opinion the unalloyed 
facts are particularly useful to the underwriter. 


The Special Hazard Rate 

The premium rate is now a good index of the risk of 
a special hazard. R. M. Bissell says: "In the last 
analysis the basis for the rate on any risk must be 
largely determined by the hazard inherent in risks of 
the class to which it belongs. The different processes 
and dangerous material are, in the case of special 
hazards, conspicuous and their hazards comparatively 
obvious, hence their appraisal or estimate may be the 
more easily made." 

But to some underwriters the rate is not an index of 
the risk. One of them said, in commenting on the sufh- 
ciency of a rate on a special hazard, that it would burn 
just as easily at 5 per cent as at 2 per cent. To be 
sure, it might "burn," but that the 5 per cent risk would 
be as likely to burn as the 2 per cent risk would be 
rather a far-fetched contention. 


Why Special Hazards Burn 

“The chief reason why so many special hazards 
burn," savs F. C. Moore in "Fire Insurance and How 
to Build," “is the want of foresight on the part of manu- 
facturers, and of oversight on the part of underwriters, 
in not securely separating from the great bulk of prop- 
erty exposed to a fire those dangerous processes which 
might easily and at small cost be entirely isolated. It 
is too frequently the case that a dry kiln, for example, 
involving a value of only a few hundred dollars, is un- 


necessarily so located as to inevitably burn the entire 
plant when it could be isolated so as to burn without a 
loss greater than the value of its own contents. Agents 
should aim to have risks subdivided in this manner to 
insure greater safetv and lower rates for the larger 
values. Where rates are intelligently made, the owner 
is sometimes handicapped for the entire life of the 
structure with a higher rate charge on the entire value 
at risk, when he might have been called upon to pay it 
onlv on a small amount of specific insurance in the 
limited area of danger. 

“Tt should be the business of underwriters to suggest 
and enforce these improvements by discriminating 
rates. When special hazards are constructed with refer- 
ence to the rules of prudence and common sense, each 
establishment being divided into two or more distinct 
risks, the more dangerous portions, such as dry-rooms, 
paint-rooms, picker-rooms, boiler-rooms, oil storage- 
rooms, etc., being completely isolated, so that their 
burning will not endanger the larger values, we may 
expect to see planing-mills and other dangerous spe- 
cials insured at rates which their owners can better 
afford to pay, but which will at the same time yield a 
profit instead of a loss to the insurance companies them- 
selves. 

"It is possible, bv the judicious division of even the 
most dangerous risks, to confine a fire to a compara- 
tively small value and thus materially to improve them. 
A very large percentage of almost every manufacturing 
risk involves no greater hazard than that of a storage 
warehouse, and might be insured at warehouse rates 
but for unnecessary and inexcusable exposure of large 
values to dangerous processes. The owner who sub- 
jects the whole of his property to the consequences of 
a single accident has no one but himself to blame if the 
underwriter who insures his risk points out the danger 
and charges, on the whole value at risk, the proper 
rate due to the most hazardous portion." | 

In concluding this chapter of the subject it may not 
be out of place to call attention to the slogan of P. B. 
Armstrong, which aptly epitomizes the formula for 
present-day successful underwriting of special hazards: 
"Inspection; Selection, Protection." 

But above all the conditions in the insurance business 
that the special hazard has inspired 1s this: that it has 
given us the insurance engineer. I am not prompted 
to say this because I am an humble member of the fra- 
ternity, but because the insurance engineer is the most 
important cog in the insurance wheel to-day. It is he 
who is doing things to that law of probability. The in- 
surance engineer is to-day an indispensable factor in 
the affairs of a fire insurance company. 


Exit the Special Hazard 
I have pointed out how the special hazard has trans- 
formed the insurance business, and now I wish to 
speak of the transformation or, I might sav, the elimi- 
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nation of the special hazard by the automatic sprinkler. 
The thought of attempting this reminded me of a young 
man at college who never lost an opportunity in debates 
to drag in Patrick Henry. The fellows got somewhat 
tired of the everlasting discussion about Patrick Henry, 
and so they made up their minds that there was only 
one thing to do, and that was to find a subject that 
Patrick could not be brought into. So they called a 
meeting, and, after a long and arduous discussion, they 
finally decided upon this question: "Can a horse be 
cured of the colic?” The night came around and our 
friend was sitting in one of the front seats all prepared. 
'The chairman called the meeting to order, and this par- 
ticular debater proceeded to diagnose a case of colic in 
the horse. After pursuing this subject for many 
minutes he finally came to the point where he felt that 
he was called upon to close his remarks, which he did 
in these words: “And, gentlemen, in the last analysis, 
what is a case of colic within the horse? Why, it is 
nothing less than generated gas within the bowels of the 
animal pursuing its way to what may be described, in 
the words of the immortal Patrick Henry, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death” " 

The special hazard, because of what it made neces- 
sary in fire prevention, has modified the application of 
the law of probabilities and automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection has eliminated the special hazard. 

Insurance experts say that automatic sprinklers re- 
duce to a common level, firewise, the special features of 
construction and occupancy of various classes of in- 
sured properties. 

What better evidence of this 1s there than the follow- 
ing-named classes in which automatic sprinklers have 
controlled 100 out of 100 fires during the 18-year 
period, 1857-1915, taken from the annual summary ot 
statistics compiled by the National Fire Protection 
Association and published in the association's “Quar- 
terly"? 

Bolt and screw works, brush factories, candle fac- 
tories, coffee and spice mills, cold storage plants, cotton 
ginneries, distilleries, linen mills, forge shops, harness 
and leather works, straw hat factories, incandescent 
lamp works, insulated wire works, junk shops, lead- 
pencil factories, linseed-oil works, motion-picture 
theaters, oil clothing factories, oil refineries, plumbers’ 
supplies stocks, restaurants, rubber cloth factories, shirt 
factories, sugar refineries and waste paper and rag 
shops. 

Assuredly a widely dissimilar aggregation of indus- 
tries ranging from cold, hard bolts and screws to that 
notorious generator of spontaneous ignition—linseed 
oil; from cold storage to plain junk, and from waste 
paper and rags to sugar and spice. But in all of them 
fire finished in a monotonously similar fashion under 
automatic sprinklers. Even distilleries were rendered 
immune to the “sulphur-and-brimstone” hazard. 
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Dut a better idea of how sprinkler protection has 
eliminated the special hazard will be gained bv review- 
ing briefly a bit of historv. The establishment of the 
mutual system of insurance has been remarked, which 
was done to pry loose the special hazard from the law 
of probability. The mutual system started about 1835, 
and under the conditions then existing made progress, 
but in the late 70s it began to languish. Mills were in- 
creasing in size and values and hazards multiplying. 
These conditions progressed beyond the control of cus- 
tomary measures of fire prevention and the foundation 
of “mutual insurance" promised to become under- 
mined. 

Scientific Fire Prevention 

"Automatic sprinklers were known, but had secured 
little or no attention," said Edwara Atkinson, in com- 
menting on this period of instability. In 1875 the first 
practical sprinkler was devised and several mills in Fall 
River, Mass., were equipped with the device during the 
same year. Other individual manufacturers followed 
suit, but it was not until 1880 that the mutual fire in- 
surance companies recognized automatic sprinklers. In 
his book, “The Prevention of Loss by Fire," Edward 
Atkinson, at that time president of the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, says: 

“In 1880, what may be called the science of prevent- 
ing loss by fire was fairly entered upon, and at that date 
measures were taken, after careful consultation with 
the very few manufacturers who had at their own mo- 
tion put in the automatic sprinklers for the extension of 
that service, which has now become practically uni- 
versal. Without their support and the confidence due 
to their practical experience, the writer would have had 
much more difficulty in promoting the adoption of 
sprinklers, as some of his own insurance associates were 
skeptical, and two were positively opposed to them. 
But the writer had become convinced that, unless the 
hazard of larger and larger factories, higher speed, etc., 
could be met, the mutual system would break down; and 
he then told his associates that automatic sprinklers 
must be made a condition, cost what it might.” 

And what better illustration of the fact that auto- 
matic sprinklers have eliminated special hazards is 
there than the special hazard underwriting experience 
of one insurance company whose business in this re- 
spect increased 7,000 per cent and the loss ratio de- 
creased 84 per cent? 


Ozanum Council, Knights of Columbus, intends the 
erection of a substantial building at Cambridge, Mass., 
in the spring. The structure is to be three stories in 
height, according to plans drawn by Matthew Sulli- 
van of Boston. The building material to be chiefly used 
will be brick with stone trimmings. 


A new fire-alarm system costing $25,000 has been 
installed at Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fort Worth, Texas, Acts Promptly 


After a study of the Paris fire and the conditions 
that made possible such severe and widespread loss, 
“Mayor Tyra and Fire Chief Bideker, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., decided to recommend to the council of their city 
the adoption of an ordinance prohibiting the use of 
wood shingles for roofing purposes. This, in the 
. opinion of the officials named, would make wellnigh im- 
possible a widespread conflagration in the city. Chief 
Bideker stated that substantial roofing material could 
be obtained that would cost but little more than wood 
shingles." 


Amarillo to be on Guard 

AMARILLO, Tex., March 24.—Alarmed by the ex- 
perience of Paris, the Amarillo Board of Citv Develop- 
ment held a meeting this evening to discuss more ade- 
quate insurance for every building in the city. Move- 
ment was also set on foot to inspire all citizens, prop- 
erty owners and otherwise to use their efforts to pre- 
vent fires. Fire Chief Banks Jones stated that the 
method of disposing of trash is the greatest single 
menace to the safety of the city. He also urged that 
all buildings be roofed with fireproof roofing. 


Fire Safety Zone at Canton, Ohio 
That Canton, Ohio, now has a defined zone within 
which the erection of wooden buildings is barred, is 
due in large measure to the intelligent and active in- 
terest taken in the matter by the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city. 


Watching Meridian, Miss. 

Insurance men are greatly concerned over the loss 
record of Meridian, Miss., and attribute it in large de- 
gree to the repeal of the anti-wood shingle ordinance 
adopted upon the recommendation of the fire depart- 
ment chief. 
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Progress at West Hoboken, N. J. 

With the model code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as a basis, a new building code is being 
prepared for West Hoboken, N. J. Prominent among 
the features to be required under its provisions is the 
fire-proofing of all iron and steel girders used in build- 
ings over a certain height. Owners of factory prop- 
erties will be compelled to file with the building in- 
spector the carrying capacity of each floor and the na- 
ture of the material used in their construction. 

Preparation of the code is in the hands of Building 
Inspector Charles Birda, Architect Frederick Weir, 
Fire Chief Frederick Scheer and Councilman F. 
Adrian. 


Duluth to Have New Code 

Appreciating that the building code now in operation 
at Duluth, Minn., is decidedly antiquated, the Mayor 
of the city, under direction of the Common Council, has 
arranged for its revision. A special committee has been 
named for the task, and its members are now securing 
useful data. Duluth—the Zenith City—has had a re- 
markable and thoroughly justified growth, and its 
further steady development may be confidently pre- 
dicted. 

It is intended that the new building code shall serve 
as a proper guide to city construction, with an especial 
view to its safety from the fire menace. 


Cranston, R. I., Needs Code 
Cranston, a thriving manufacturing center in Rhode 
Island, is without a building code, and its daily paper 
is insisting that one be adopted forthwith. 


Electric Wiring Requirement at Louisville 

On and after May 1, Building Inspector Williiam 
J. O’Sullivan, of Louisville, Ky., will require that 
all electric wiring be enclosed in metal tubes. 
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Must Inspect Properties 


A bill to regulate fire insurance rate-making for the 
District of Columbia is now before Congress, and a 
determined effort, it is reported, will be made to se- 
cure its enactment into law. 

The measure provides in effect that "No fire in- 
surance company, or other insurer against the risk of 
fire or lightning, nor any rating bureau, shall fix or 
charge any rate for fire insurance upon property in 
the District of Columbia which discriminates unfairly 
between risks in the application of like charges and 
credits, or which discriminate unfairly between risks 
of essentially the same hazards and having substan- 
tially the same degree of protection against fire." 

It further commands: “That every rating bureau 
engaged in making rates or estimates for rates * * * 
shall inspect every risk specifically rated by it upon 
schedule and make a written survey of such risk, which 
shall be filed as a permanent record in the office of 
such bureau. A copy of such survey shall be fur- 
nished to the owner upon request." 

Under the operation of such a measure as that pre- 
sented above, every penalty charged for a defect in 
construction is clearly pointed out, and its removal by 
the assured would automatically reduce his premium. 
Underwriters are ready and anxious at all times to 
advise with prospective builders, their architects or en- 
gineers, regarding the proper planning of stuctures, 
especially from a firesafe standpoint, appreciating that 
every properly constructed building is not only a good 
individual insurance risk, but serves as a retardant in 
the event of serious neighboring fires. 


Better Dwelling Rates for Wisconsin 


Within a short time, it is understood, the Rating 
Bureau for Wisconsin will promulgate a new series 
for rates covering dwelling properties throughout 
the State. 
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Interesting Fire Statistics 

An interesting tabulation recently prepared by 
Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O'Keefe, of 
Boston, gives the number of fire alarms per 'popula- 
tion in each of the twenty-six cities and towns em- 
braced in the Metropolitan Fire Prevention District 
during I9I5: 

The standing of the communities on the list, Com- 
missioner O'Keefe says, "gives the relative safety of 
inhabitants from fire, but is no indication of the 
efficiency of the Fire Department. It gives, further, 
the indication that cities and towns at the bottom 
of the list have the prevailing conditions that lead 
to fires, such as the accumulation of waste material, 
especially oily rags and refuse subject to spon- 
taneous combustion; the habit of using dangerous 
matches instead of the strike-on-box matches, which 
are cheaper; careless smoking; the presence of com- 
bustible material near gas jets; the careless use of 
candles, kerosene lamps and stoves; defective chim- 
nevs and flues, and the use of wooden shingles.” 


Number of Number Per Relative 
Fire Alarms Population Standing 

Arlington 2: ns dered 107 5.98 4 
Belmont 0622 y rex» REY 53 5.46 3 
Boson AER 5.542 6.20 7 
, veo XXX EX 312 7.75 11 
Cambridge 1. ooo 709 5.48 2 
Chelsea o4 4x woe we prd eua 533 10.20 20 
Everett senesnes seor GRAN deed a 291 6.43 8 
Lexington we oe 140 21.00 26 
Lyn pis wade wrens deuote a our 1,061 9.28 15 
Malden 45:3 2020466 sous Bante acr wok 399 6.80 9 
Medford 22 o y Ss sae E er RR RR 426 11.60 22 
Melrose senesine ekee x 203 10.00 18 
Mile ex idend vd 148 14.30 23 
Newton iud Siew cane xut E a Ww 747 14.40 94 
Quincy JVP 493 10.10 19 

eadin g eres 125 15.30 25 
Revere P 302 10.00 1* 
Rockland oss rr 44 5.18 1 
Saugus soren are SIR RR S ea aS 105 8.54 13 
Somerville ............... eee 633 6.07 5 
onen V Rx RE 55 6.12 6 
Waltham 2e x enano cR 299 8.27 19 
Watertown 2... 99 22 aro 148 7.47 10 
Winchester ............... een 117 9.75 16 
Winthrop sever cease is 158 10.30 21 
Woburn yx he Rau rices ca REX 172 8.75 14 

Tt... eee 13,322 
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* They is Organized. 


driver who was so skilled in the use of his 
long, lashed whip that he could pick the bees 
off the thistles as he drove along the road? 

Its not new, but it has a lesson for the manufac- 
turer of fire-resisting building materials. 

Evervbody who rode with Uncle Joe marveled at 
his skill in handling his whip. As he drove along 
the road he would say to his passengers: 

"See that bumble-bee suckin' the honey outer dat 
thistle over yonder ?" 

"Crack," went the lash of the whip, and the bee 
dropped to the ground. 

One June day a New York traveling man rode be- 
side Uncle Joe, whose whip was working excep- 
tionally well. Finally they came to a nest of wasps 
clinging to a bush, and the traveling man said: 
"Uncle Joe, let's see you get that one." 

"NO. sir; no, sir," said the driver; “I don't want to 
bother them at all—they is organized." 

Every day, somewhere in the United States, ad- 
vantages are being gained for burnable building ma- 
terials. New ordinances are being written and 
building codes are being revised to give greater lati- 
tude to the use of inflammable materials. 

This is done in the face of a natural tendency on 
the part of the building public to want safer build- 
ings. Building officials and fire engineers fight for 
better regulations, but they are no match for the 
stronglv organized lumber interests that thrives 
upon burnable construction. In practically every 
contest between officials and the lumbermen, where 
a point of safety in building is involved, the lumber- 
men win. 

In South Bend, Ind., a few months ago the lumber- 
men were successful in having the new building 
code changed to permit the wider use of wooden 
shingles. The lumber journals boasted of it. 

In Augusta, Ga., during the first week of March 
the lumber organizations were able to extend the use 
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of the wood shingle in that city. Less than two 
weeks later fifteen solid blocks of residences with 
wooden roofs were burned to the ground, leaving 
many hundreds of people homeless and costing in- 
dividuals more than a million dollars in loss. This 
fire was directly chargeable to wooden buildings and 
the shingle roof, for it all grew from a single resi- 
dence fire started by a boy. 

With such evidence as this being piled up day 
after dav against the use of inflammable materials, 
how easv it would be to combat the lumbermen if 
proper support was given a national organization 
such as the S-A-F-F! 

The S-A-F-E is covering ground in proportion to 
its support. If a fair proportion of the manufactur- | 
ers of fire-resistive materials and safety equipment 
would join the movement it could be on the ground 
in such fights as were lost safetv in Augusta and 
hundreds of other places. 

It 1s admitted that there are strong organizations 
among the trades interested in fireproofing, but the 
S-A-F-E is the only movement that gives an oppor- 
tunity for team work among all the trades. 

Much is now being done with a view of promoting 
fire prevention through the increased use of fire-re- 
sistive materials simplv displaces one good material 
with another. Too often, in fact, there is unneces- 
sary competition between good materials, and while 
they fight, inflammable building continues. 

The reason that the lumber interest succeed iu 
knocking out fire prevention and safety measures 1s 
that an organization is opposed by a group of indi- 
viduals. It is like a pick-up nine playing a big 
League team. 

Team work is essential, and, with the exception of 
the effort being made by The S-A-F-E, there is no 
team work in the contest for fire elimination. 

Mr. Manufacturer, don't you think it will pay you 
to join with others of allied interests and all work 
together to promote safe building? 
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Recent Building Projects 


Sixty thousand dollars is the estimated cost of two 
brick apartment houses which Achille Ermette intends 
building at 478-484 Park avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


An extension to the city hall at Newark, N. J., will 
shortly be undertaken, the public building commit- 
tee having approved the plans prepared by Architect 
Jordan Greer. 


Replacing the building recently burned, a new city 
hall and fire station has been erected at San Marcos, 
Tex. The structure is two stories in height. Brick 
and concrete were the materials used in its construc- 
tion. 


Doyle & Murphy, of Willimantic, Conn., were the 
successful bidders for the erection of six new buildings 
to be erected by the State for the Epileptic Colony at 
Mansfield Depot. The appropriation for the work is 
S193.000. 


Other work underway by Doyle & Murphy in- 
clude the State Trade School at Putnam, and the re- 
modeling of the Weldon block at Worcester. 


Within a few davs work will be started upon a new 
refinery, which the Revere Sugar Refinery (owned by 
the United Fruit Company) plans to erect near Boston, 
Mass. When completed it is figured the new build- 
ing and the ground it occupies will have cost nearly 

2,300,000. 


Plans have been filed by Frank Weisberg and 
William Codel for the erection of four apartment 
houses at Park avenue, near Tenth street, West New 
York, N. T. When completed the buildings, which 
will be of brick construction and five stories high, will 
cost $140,000. 


Contract for the erection of the steel work on the 
plate and angle and forge shops to be built at the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) plant of the S. L. Moore & Sons’ 
Corporation was recently awarded Levering & Gar- 
rigue, New York Citv. The cost of the work will 
approximate $70,000. 

The machine shop, which is the first of the new 
buildings to be started, is to be a fireproof structure 
of steel frame with curtain brick walls and concrete 
foundations and floors. The roof also is to be of 
concrete and the sashes oí steel. The foundations 
of this structure have been built on more than sixty 
piles reinforced with concrete. 


Union Hill, N. J., is considering the erection of a 
new public-school building. 


The owners of Rosenberg's department store, Evans- 
ton, III., burned on the 20th ultimo with a loss of 
$60,000, plan to rebuild a four-story structure. 


Immediately adjustments of its loss be had, the 
Wysox Produce Company, of Wysox, Pa., intends re- 
building plant destroved by fire on January 24th last. 
The fire was thought to have been caused bv sparks 
from a passing locomotive. 


With a view to securing helpful criticisms of the 
plans tentatively agreed upon for the $1,000,000 an- 
nex to the Adolphus Hotel at Dallas, Tex., the man- 
agement of the proposed enterprise will put up a model 
of the "Annex," and invite the inspection thereof of 
hotel experts and others whose judgment is valuable. 
The dummy will be of rough lumber, 100 by 147. A 
model floor will be shown, all rooms completely fur- 
nished. 


Plans for the erection of three apartment houses on 
Palisade avenue, West Hoboken, N. J., were filed a 
short time ago by the M. S. W. Construction Company, 
of Jersey City. The buildings will be of brick and 
will each be four stories in height. When completed 
their cost will be close to $88,000. 


Fire of unknown origin resulted in a $100,000 loss 
to the Kuhles and Stock Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
late last month. It is unlikely that the destroyed build- 
ing will be replaced at this time, though the manage- 
ment figures upon rebuilding next year. 


A science hall is to be erected by the Southwestern 
University of Georgetown, Tex., contract for its erec- 
tion having been awarded on the 5th inst. 

The building will be three stories and basement, of 
reinforced concrete, with brick facing and hollow tile 
for all outside walls. It will be absolutely fireproof, 
timeproof and free from vibrations, so that the most 
exact quantitative work may be done. All floors, par- 
titions, stairways, etc., are to be of reinforced concrete 
construction; even the roof is to be of reinforced con- 
crete. The building will be heated with the latest im- 
proved vacuum steam-heating system and will be fur- 
nished with the most modern sanitary plumbing, elec- 
tric lighting system and has a most perfect system of 
windows for lighting and ventilation. 

M. L. Waller & Co., of Fort Worth, are the archi- 
tects. 
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ITHIN the past week there 

W have come to the desk of 
the editor two newspapers 
containing advertisements of real 


estate men offering fire-safe homes 
exclusively. One concern is located 


in New York and the other in Cleveland. Both are 


specializing in ready-built houses with fireproof ex- 
teriors. 

This might be called by some an innovation. 

It simply is a result of a growing demand for safe 
homes. 

In Cleveland there has just been organized a sec- 
ond company building fire-safe homes exclusively. 
Real estate operators are seriously considering the 
placing of restrictions upon their properties that will 
make it impossible to build a frame house in them. 
The present season probably will see at least two 
such allotments in Cleveland. 

There are throughout the country a few residence 
additions where only houses with fireproof exteriors 
may be erected. These have prospered, and are the 
show places of the cities boasting of them. But it 
is only within the past two years that real estate 
operators generally have given consideration to this 
form of restriction upon their properties. 

Those who look ahead realize that the day is not 
far distant when the frame house will be out of date 
and out of demand. Rapidly increasing prices of 
lumber have so nearly wiped out the difference in 
first cost between fire-safe houses and the burnable 
kind that the chief obstacle in the way of better 
building has disappeared. 

Home builders are accustomed to disregard high 
upkeep charges and fast depreciation in order to save 
a little in first cost. They have been educated in 
America to the instalment plan. Nothing is ex- 
pensive, they think, if it can be met in "easy" pav- 
ments. 

It is this characteristic of the American that makes 


him wink at a quarter of a billion-dollar fire waste 
every vear. 

“The insurance companies will pay it.“ 
"I should worry !" 

You explain to him that he, not the insurance 
company, pays the bill through added cost in every- 
thing he buys. 

“What’s a cent or two here and there? I'll never 
miss it," is the reply. 

This explains why only three men out of every 
thousand in America are independent when they 
arrive at the age of sixty years. The other nine 
hundred and ninety-seven looked only to the present 
—the “first cost." The three look to the future. 

The man who “saves” two hundred dollars in 
building a home when he knows that the saving will 
cost him fifty dollars a year for the remainder of his 
life 1s a wasteful man. The same policy in all his 
dealings will make him a bankrupt. 

But it will be easier to convince a man that he 
should build a permanent home with this first-cost 
bugbear taken from his sight. 

That is why there is an increasing demand for fire- 
safe homes that justified progressive real estate 
operators to specialize in that tvpe. 


he says. 
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For more than one hundred years the insurance com- 
panies have carefully compiled statistics showing actual 
results, and from these they say: that the chance of a bad 
fire in your city is from two to three times as much if 
buildings are all of frame construction, as it is, if they 
are of firesafe material. 
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If the facts and figures were properly presented in 
your community, the erection of frame buildings would 
be practically abandoned, not from compulsion but 


from choice. 
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A FIRESAFE BUNGALOW 


hard to overcome is the inadequate fire protec- 
tion. À fire in such a district usually means a 
building burned to the ground, resulting in practically 
a total loss. Even if the building and furnishings be 
insured, there is a loss of residence and probable loss 

Its not new, but it has a lesson for the manufac- 
thistle over yonder?” 

The only true solution of the suburban residence 
is to make it consistently fireproof; that is, to elimi- 
nate wood from its construction except for interior 
and floor coverings. 

Heretofore the price of such construction has been 
considered prohibitive for the average person. It 
has remained, however, for the manufacturers of ex- 
panded metal to demonstrate that fireproof construc- 
tion is not only within the range of the average 
purse, but that the difference is so slight as to make 
it good judgment to put the additional money into a 
home to eliminate insurance and to provide for one's 
not being turned out of doors in the dead of winter. 

The five-room bungalow shown is one of the fire- 
proof buildings erected by the expanded-metal 
makers—in this case, the General Fireproofing Com- 
panv, of Youngstown. It is constructed of steel 
framework set upon tile foundations. This steel 
framework is covered with expanded metal, and this 
is completely imbedded in concrete. The result is a 
virtually monolithic concrete building, including 


A N objection to living in the outlying suburbs 


floors, stairs, ceilings and roof. There is nothing in 
this house to rot or need repair, and it will not burn, 
even if a fire were to be kindled inside it. 

A bid of $3,200 for the construction, complete, of 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


this building was made by a Cleveland contractor. 
This represents what would be the average cost of 
it, as this man obtained no concessions on material 
and had no better facilities for purchasing it than 
any contractor would have in any other city. 
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For the man with from $3,000 to $3,500 to invest 
in a home it is possible now to place it in a property 
which will be at once permanent, firesafe and beau- 
tiful. 

In the past this has been largely a matter of sur- 
mise; but now two houses have been built in Cleve- 
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land which meet the requirement of “the $3,000 
house.” 
One of these is illustrated in the accompanying 


cut. The other was illustrated recently in Con- 
STRVCTION. 
It will be seen that this little home 1s a practical 


one in every way. The architect has effected an ex- 
cellent economy of space and has produced a com- 
pact plan which will save many steps for the house- 
wife. 

The placing of the stairs in a rear corner results 
in a short-cut from the kitchen to the upper floor. 
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The arranging of the dining and living room both 
to the front of the house is another much-sought- 
after feature of the present-day home. 

All bed-rooms are of good size and are well lighted 
and ventilated. Likewise, all have good-sized clos- 
ets. The small deck over the rear entrance porch 
provides an airing place for clothes, etc. 

A bed-room and sitting-room are provided in the 
third story. The basement partitions are of hollow 
tile, giving a weatherproof fruit and vegetable cellar 
and a dustproof coal cellar. 

This house is built of hollow, burned clay tile, 
faced with brick, and is roofed with variegated slate. 
It will be noted that wood has been virtually elimi- 


nated from the exterior, thus reducing painting and 
other upkeep to the minimum. 

Taken as a whole, it is an excellent type of fire- 
safe home, and one which will compare favorably 
with its neighbors, no matter how pretentious. 
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When one has from $7,000 to S8. 000 to put into a 
home it is possible to obtain most of the comfort am 
convenience to be found in a house of many tim 
the size and cost. This amount of money to-day 
will build a fire-safe residence of ample size and of 
the best materials throughout. 

The house shown is an example of what is possible 
of attainment for $7,500, which is the cost as esti- 
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mated by the architects. They aimed at a spacious 
effect, at the same time keeping the house compara- 
tively small ọn the ground; and they succeeded ex- 
ceptionally well. 

The ground floor has a number of excellent 
features, among them the entrance hall, the large 
living room bay to provide additional light, the re- 
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cessed porch to be screened in summer and glazed in 
winter, the large ingle-nook and a roomy pantry. 
The owner's room, with its dressing room and 
private bath, with shower, is the feature of the sec- 
ond-story plan. The other bed-rooms are of good 
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size, and exceptional provision is made for the light- 
ing and ventilation. 

It will be noted that a distinctive feature of every 
room in this house is that there is ample room for 
furntture; in fact, provision has been made for prac- 
tically every piece which ordinarily would be used. 

In the design of the exterior, building is used to 
the best possible advantage. The diamond-shaped 
pattern gives an artistic finish to a home that is in 
everv wav beautiful and complete. 
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S-A-F-E Materials at the Mardi Gras 


Members of The Safe who are alive to its tremendous value, never seem to lack opportunity to 
advertise firesafe materials in a way that brings an actual cash return, aside from the value accruing to 
them from the general promotion of the commodities they sell. 

This picture shows how Fritz Jahncke, a Safe member and one of the leading material dealers in 
New Orleans, took the opportunity of one of the Mardi Gras parades to “put over" a demonstration of 
Safe materials. | 

In addition to the one shown, Walter Jahncke had several of his trucks in this pageant, each 
float a distinct argument for the use of firesafe building supplies and each one a well-paying advertise- 
ment for his business. 

Public demonstrations offer opportunities for getting before the public unequaled by other means. 
Manufacturers and dealers in fire-resisting materials ought to take advantage of them whenever they pre- 
sent themselves. 
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Manufacturers or dealers interested in the sale of incombustible materials are in- 


lished in these pages from time to time. 


| ] 
F È 
I vited to send in photographs of interesting exhibits and sales ideas. They will be pub- | 
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LUMBER INTERESTS TO THE 
BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


THE CRIMINAL WOOD SHINGLE HAS NO 
PLACE IN MODERN BUILDING PRACTICE 


Lumbermen, What Have You to Say to the 
Charge? 


Paris, Tex. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Bangor, Me. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Salem, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Patterson, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


These and scores of other cities 
have to their extensive loss and bit- 
ter sorrow paid the awful penalty 
likely to be faced any hour by every 
citv, town and hamlet in America 
which is under the tinder-covered, 
aviating-brand material commonly 
known as the wood shingle. 

East Nashville, Tenn.; Augusta, 
Ga. and Paris, Tex.—Within 
twelve hours sweeping conflagra- 
tions occurred at the above widely 
separated Southern points on March 
22. Hundreds of homes and mer- 
cantile buildings were destroyed. 
The editorial and news columns of 
local papers are unanimous in their 
condemnation of the wood shingle 
as one of the prime causes of the 
disasters. 

Only one month ago Augusta, 
Ga., passed an ordinance permitting 
the continued use of wood shingles 
—because the well-organized lum- 
ber interests marshalled their strong 
forces and went into the city to 
fight for the wood shingle, whue 
the unorganized firesafe building 
material makers did nothing. 

It was a clean sweep for lumber! 

Now, but one month later, be- 
cause of lumber the flames have 
made a clean sweep at Augusta! 
A bitter lesson, but cne necessary 
to awaken people to the utter fool- 


ishness of living and working in 
tinder-covered boxes. 

As CONSTRVCTION has often men- 
tioned, the makers of firesafe ma- 
terials are getting but one per cent 


of the business which ought to be 


theirs. They ill never get the bus- 
iness justitied by the merits of their 
merchandise until they learn the 
lesson of organised, co-operative 
effort—until they get into cities 
where there 1s agitation for the con- 
tinued use of wood shingles and put 
up the battle against such criminal 
legislation which the lumber men 
do in its favor, The past year is 
replete with instances of defeat for 
firesafe building laws because of 
the wonderful activities of the lum- 
ber associations and the astonish- 
ing inactivity of the men who sup- 
ply fireproofing materials. 
=) 


BIG AUTOMOBILE PLANT 
EQUIPS OFFICE WITH 


FIRESAFE FURNITURE 

The Willys-Overland Company 
is constructing at Toledo, Ohio, its 
new Overland Building. That the 
far-sighted executives responsible 
for the success of this great manu- 
facturing organization propose to 
take no chances on the old-fash- 
ioned wooden office equipment, as 
did the Canadian House of Parlia- 
ment, but intend that their business 
records shall be properly and safely 
housed in modern all-steel recep- 
tacles, that their office force shall 
use in its routine work furniture 
of the same material, and that thev 
themselves shall have the satisfac- 
tion of sitting at and attending to 
each day’s business upon desks of 
steel, is shown in the fact that the 
Art Metal Construction Company 
has latelv received an order which 
will mean the installation of Art 
Metal equipment for this concern. 

=) 

Advertising takes your product 
or service out of the factory or of- 
fice and holds it up to the gaze of 
possible buyers. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
FORCED TO EXPAND 
AGAIN 


Now Occupy New and Larger Office and 
Warehouse in Philadelphia 


An anniversary is a notable event 
in the history of any business, but 
the fiftieth anniversary of an or- 
ganization like the Merchant & 
Evans Company should directly in- 
terest the metal trade and its allied 
industries. 

In 1866, Clark Merchant, who 
had distinguished himself in the 
United States Navy, and retired 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, established the business in 
Philadelphia as Merchant & Com- 
pany, dealing principally in brass, 
bronze and copper in all its forms 
as then manufactured, and trading 
also in tin plates and other metals 
that were imported from England 
or other foreign countries. 


Perlod of Rapid Expansien 


Under his able management the 
business expanded wonderfully, and 
soon necessitated removal to larger 
quarters. At this time the heaviest 
importation of Merchant & Com- 
pany was in roofing tins, and chiefly 
of the brand known as "Gilbert- 
son's Old Method," which was so 
much superior to any imported 
terne plate that it far exceeded the 
sales of any other brand sold in the 
United States, 

After the McKinley tariff went 
into effect, the English makers of 
the ‘“Gilbertson’s Old Method” 
brand desired to reduce the weight 
of the coating that had been so 
rigidly guaranteed by Merchant & 
Company, and rather than force an 
inferior tin on the trade, Merchant 
& Company gave up the agency for 
this tin, and decided to erect a dip- 
ping plant in Philadelphia to pro- 
duce plates in this country of equal 
or better quality. As a result the 
“Merchant’s Old Method” brand of 
roofing tin was placed on the mar- 
ket and found to be of distinctly 
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better quality than the "Gilbert- 
son's Old Method“ brand; in fact, 
so markedly superior that in a rela- 
tively short time the sale of the 
"Gilbertson's Old Method" brand 
in this country declined, and finally 
ceased altogether. 


Powell Pvass Assnmes Control—Variety of 
Products 

The continued growth of the 
business made it necessary to open 
branch offices and warehouses at 
several important points 
in the United States, and 
enlarge the line of metal 
products. The co-part- 
nership of Merchant & 
Company was also 
changed to a corpora- 
tion, under the style of 
Merchant & Company, 
Inc, with Clark Mer- 
chant as its president. 
This stvle continued un- 
til the death of Mr. Mer- 
chant, after which Pow- 
ell Evans assumed con- 
trol of the business, 
which is now conducted under the 
name of Merchant & Evans Com- 
pany. Mr. Evans is an engineer of 
international experience, and seeing 
the possibilities available to manu- 
facturers of gasoline propelled ve- 
hicles and parts thereof, long before 
the present European war created, 
such a tremendous demand for mo- 
tor trucks—added to the already 
extensive line of metal products 
handled by Merchant & Evans 
Company — automobile clutches, 
alignment-joints, rear axles, jack- 
shaft transmissions, grease cups, 
metal tire cases, and finally com- 
pletely erected gasoline motor 
trucks and tractor trucks. 

Mr. Evans is widely known as 


one of the best-posted men in fire 


prevention and protection affairs 
in this country, and is chairman of 


the Fire Prevention Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of U. | 
S., the National Hardware Associ- 


ation and the Fire Prevention Com- 
mission of the city of Philadelphia. 

During the existence of the old 
International Sprinkler Company, 
of which he was president, he de- 
signed and marketed very large 
quantities of sprinkler heads, 
valves and other approved auto- 
matic sprinkler devices. Quite re- 
cently he secured laboratory ap- 
proval of an Almetl type of fire 
door. 


Tin Plate Mill Erected 


The large amount of business 
secured for automobile parts, and 


New 


| 


the increased demand for the brands . 


of tin and terne plates made bv 
this company, necessitated build- 
ing a new modern tin plate mill, 
anl this was erected at Warwood, 
W. Va. (a suburb of Wheeling), 
where thousands of boxes of high- 
grade roofing and Bright plates are 
turned out annually. | 


New Office and Warehouse to Meet Present 
Demands 


To fittingly celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, and to keep abreast of 
the growing demands for the prod- 
ucts of this company, a_ large 
modern office and warehouse has 
been built adjoining its works on 
Washington avenue, between 20th 
and 2Ist streets, in Philadelphia, 
and the company has now com- 
pleted removal of its general of- 
fices and warehouse to this new lo- 
cation. 

Rapid motor trucks of its own 
manufacture are used daily to 
make free delivery into all parts 
of the city, and in respect to service, 
range of metals and extent of 


| stock, the Merchant & Evans Com- 


pany is recognized as one of the 
premier metal houses in the United 
States, 

This company now has plants in 
Philadelphia, Wheeling and Chi- 
cago, and offices and warehouses in 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Kansas 
City, with a large force of travel- 
ing representatives. It not only 
covers the entire United States, but 
is conducting an import business of 
increasing volume. 

EJ 

Spreading a gospel of possibili- 

ties is the aim of advertising. 


ERADICATE COMMERCIAL DIS- 
EASE, SAYS NATIONAL 
CHAMBER PRESIDENT 


"Not only must we cultivate com- 
mercial health, but we must eradi- . 
cate commercial disease.” Such 
was the opinion expressed by R. 
Goodwyn Rhett, the newly elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to vari- 


ous commercial organizations be- 


fore which he recently 
spoke Mr. Rhett 
addressed th e Associa- 
tion of Commerce in Pe- 
oria on March 14, the 
Chicago Association of 
Commerce the next day, 
and the Kansas City 
Commercial Club later in 
the week. "Commercial 
disease," Mr. Rhett said, 
"is just as real as physi- 
cal disease, and its pre- 
valence has just as 
harmful] an effect upon 
industrial growth as the 
prevalence of physical disease has 
upon the growth of population." 

"One of these commercial dis- 
cases is ‘pessimism’—which too 
often masquerades under the syn- 
onym of ‘conservatism, " Mr. 
Rhett explained. “ Pessimism 
amongst your prominent citizens 
is a commercial cancer which eats 
out the heart of enterprise. True 
conservatism is a balance wheel 
which is very essential to success- 
ful business: but pessimism that 
sees only failure, calamity and dis- 
aster for everything existing or 
proposed is as much to be dreaded 
as a noxious physical disease would 
be dreaded by your health depart- 
ment.” 

"Another commercial disease is 
commonly known as ‘knocking.’ It 
is quite different from pessimism, 
yet almost equally harmful. It is 
commercial gossip—repeating dis- 
paraging rumors about business 
men and enterprises with an added 
touch of exaggeration, attributing 
low or mean motives and finding 
fault generally, merely because of 
the pleasure of fault-finding. And 
then the ‘sucker’ with his ‘What 
am I to get out of it?’ sapping vour 
strength with his inordinate selfish- 
ness. If you wish your community 
to flourish industrially and com- 
mercially, endeavor to eradicate 


; such commercial diseases as well 
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as to cultivate a genuine co-opera- 
tive spirit.“ 
Need for National Co-operation 

Mr. Rhett said that just as it was 
found that individual efforts in a 
citv or town were futile, and co- 
operative efforts through local 
chambers of commerce were neces- 
sary for the development and 
growth of a community, so it has 
been found that a co-operation of 
local chambers is equally necessary 
to secure those larger benefits which 
can only come to a community from 
bevond its immediate environments. 

“If vou stop short of the larger 
co-operative work," Mr. Rhett said 
with emphasis, “then you have 
failed to grasp the full meaning of 
a modern chamber of commerce. 
There are many laws being en- 
acted and many things being done 
which affect your community and 
a great manv others similarly situ- 
ated. You can only hope to have 
any influence upon these laws or 
upon these actions through that 
same co-operation which you have 
found effective in local affairs." 

Mr. Rhett said that some of these 
laws and some of these actions 
spring írom the National Capital 
and must be reached bv the co-oper- 
ation of chambers located in all 
parts of the land. For instance," 
he pointed out, "there is a body of 
five men in Washington known as 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has jurisdiction over compe- 
tition in all trade which extends 
beyond the borders of each State. 
It has the power and is charged 
with the duty of determining 
whether the competition in which 
the individual is engaged is fair or 
unfair, and of putting a stop to it 
in the event of the latter.” 

=) 


ASBESTOS PROTECTED METAL CO. 
FEATURES NEW “WAUGH” 
GLAZING CON- 
STRUCTION 


The lighting of any enclosed area 
has a direct effect upon all opera- 
tions that are carried on therein. 
Upon the lighting depend largely 
the temper and health of the occu- 
pants, the quality and quantity of 
their work and the degree of order 
and cleanliness that is maintained. 
Owners and industrial engineers 
are giving this matter more atten- 
tion, and practically all agree that 
the best form of day lighting is 


obtained from the roof through 
saw-tooth fronts, skylights, or mon- 
itor sash. 

Experience has shown that on 
account of practical defects roof 
lighting is generally associated with 
certain drawbacks, such as leakage, 


condensation drip, corrosion, glass 


breakage, etc. All of these are an- 
noying, increase the cost of main- 
tenance and interrupt production. 
Complete satisfaction has been con- 
sidered almost unattainable, and in 
consequence many architects have 
abandoned the use of skylights al- 
together. Durability and cost of 


maintenance have been sacrificed | 


5 


JT T Brass Bolt and Nut- 


give below in some detail a descrip- 
tion of the “Waugh” system as ap- 
plied to skylights. 

Bar Beam. — The rolled steel bar, 
A, is a plain section usually stand- 
ard—and its maximum deflection 
under normal live loads can be 
readily determined. Its moment of 
inertia can generally be found in 
the various hand books. The max- 
imum deflection of the "Waugh" bar 
is never such that glass breakage 
would result from bar weakness. 
Steel skylight bars are generally de- 
signed, primarily, as gutters to 
carry away condensation and leak- 
age: secondarilv. as glass supports; 
hence, they are 
usually thin, rust- 
inviting steel wa- 
ter-troughs — and 
their initial stiff- 
ness is often in- 


Purlin Clip 


in order to exploit constructions . 


having but one or two alleged good 
features, or to produce something 
which could be sold at a low price. 

By applying the same scientific 
principles and thorough methods 
which have placed other Asbestos 
Protected Metal products in a dis- 
tinct class, this company has ar- 
rived at what may be safely accept- 
ed as practically a perfect solution 
of roof-lighting problems, Asbes- 
tos Protected Metal glazed struc- 
tures are invariably safe against de- 
flection, positively water excluding 
and corrosion-proof under all con- 
ditions of service and fire-retardant. 
In them cost of maintenance has 
been practically eliminated—and 
this has been accomplished without 
increasing the first cost. 

This new development in Asbes- 
tos Protected Metal products has 
been named Waugh“ Glazing Con- 
struction. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of this svstem of construction 
can best be appreciated by follow- 
ing a brief description of a partic- 
ular application. Consequently we 


definite and diffi- 
cult to calculate. 
Even if they have 
sufficient initial 
stiffness, obviously 
they cannot retain 
it. It is impossi- 
ble for leakage wa- 
ter to get to the 
“Waugh” bars— 
and the condensa- 
tion gutters are en- 
tirely separate 


members. 

We recommend that the bars be 
rust-proofed in all cases, but for 
some favorable conditions a paint 
film sometimes gives sufficient pro- 


tection. It will be noted that all 
exposed surfaces of the “Waugh” 
bars are easily accessible from be- 
low for periodical repainting. This 
is not true of trough-shaped bars 


having concealed inner surfaces 


where corrosion will inevitably oc- 
cur. It should be further noted 
that “Waugh” bars, in their lightest 
section, have twice the usual thick- 
ness of other skylight bars. 
Rust-Proofing. — The most per- 
sistent enemy of steel-glazed struc- 
tures is rust. To insure the metal 
against its insidious action adequate 
and permanent protection must be 
provided. Paint or galvanizing is 
not permanent—and in most cases 
for which either of these temporary. 
protections is specified proper in- 
spection of the materials and their 
method of application is not prac- 
tical. But, particularly for com- 
paratively light steel products, is 
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not the protection of the steel as 1m- 
portant as its strength of fabrica- 
tion? That consideration of meth- 
ods of protecting steel permanently 
against corrosion is as important as 
the studv of stresses and detlection 
is self-evident. The great weakness 
of steel is its susceptibility to cor- 
rosion, the action of which is to de- 
teriorate and destroy all of its es- 
sential qualities. 

“Waugh” bars are covered and 
hermetically sealed bv a special 
coating, B, applied by a careful and 
highly developed process of the 
company. The remarkable proper- 
ties of this coatiug can best be ap- 
preciated bv reviewing briefly the 
process employed and considering 
the materials used in its application. 
These properties are developed by 
using each constituent material to 
overcome the inherent weakness of 
the others, thus eliminating their 
weaknesses and uniting and multi- 
plving their qualities of excellence. 

To begin with, the steel is freed 
from grease, moisture, oxides and 
every other surface impurity. 

To protect the steel from corro- 
sive agents it is heated to a definite 
and uniform temperature, then it 
is immersed in a bath of special as- 
phaltic compound, which covers it 
with a water- and gas-proof coat- 
ing that effectively seals it. Long 
experience has demonstrated that, 
when properly applied, asphalt fur- 
nishes a perfect protection for steel 
against corrosion, so long as the 
asphalt itself remains intact. 

To maintain the beneficial prop- 
erties of this special asphaltic ma- 
terial, it is protected against the ac- 
tion of light, heat, solvents and me- 
chanical abrasion by a tough, 
opaque and insulating covering of 
pure asbestos felt, applied to all 
surfaces of the bar and firmly 
pressed into the asphalt, while it is 
soft and hot, thus permanently 
binding the two substances to- 
gether. 

Finally, the asbestos is itself pro- 
tected by a coating of special fume- 
and moisture-proof hardening ma- 
terial, the nature of which depends 
upon the particular service to be 
rendered. This surface treatment 
is varied to withstand different 
chemical fumes; for instance, one 
form is used for muriatic or hydro- 
fluoric exposure, another for strong 
alkaline conditions, and so on. 

The protection afforded by the 


above described coating process is 
perfect and permanent under any 
conditions that are encountered in 
practice: neither acids nor salts can 
affect this coating. It is heat- and 
fire-resisting—therefore minimizes 
condensation, reduces the effect of 
hre upon the steel and also retards 
and reduces temperature changes in 
the steel and therewith expansion 
and contraction. It is also an elec- 
trical insulator and effectively pro- 
tects the steel from stray currents 
and galvanic action. 

Condensation Gutter. — With a 
single thickness of glass there will 
sometimes be condensation to pro- 
vide for, and if drip is to be avoided 
it must be collected and disposed of. 
In the “Waugh” design such con- 
densation is carried off by the gut- 
ters, C, which are fitted snugly over 
the top of the bars and serve as an- 
chors for the bolts by means of 
which the glass is held in place. 
These gutters may be made of any 
Sheet metal, such as copper or gal- 
vanized iron or steel, but the com- 
pany recommends Asbestos Pro- 
tected Metals in all cases, because, 
as explained above, it is especially 
treated to withstand the adverse 
weather conditions faced by roofs. 
Asbestos Protected Metal is perma- 
nent under all conditions. 


Glass Cushion.—The glass rests 
directly upon the cushion, D, of as- 
phaltic compound, which provides 
a broad, continuous and perfect bed. 
The cushion is pliable and resilient, 
yet firm. It lies below and contin- 
uously between the glass plates, pre- 
venting their contact with hard sub- 
stances, even the bolts, thus avoid- 
ing destructive strains. The as- 
phaltic material of the cushions is 
protected from the action of light, 
heat and the atmosphere by a layer 
of toughened asbestos felt. 

The cushion material which sup- 
ports the glass also has an insulat- 
ing quality, which most effectively 
keeps the steel bars at the same tem- 
perature as the inside atmosphere. 
Thus condensation on the bars is 
prevented. This is especially val- 
uable when the bars are merely 
painted instead of being rust- 
proofed. 

Cap Filler.—The outside edges 
of the glass plates and the joints 
between them are covered and 
bridged with the half-oval section 
of asphaltic compound. It leaves no 
hollow spaces beneath the cap. It 


is not porous and will not absorb 
or hold moisture. This filler, be- 
cause of its resilient and plastic 
character, enters all depressions 
and makes a perfect contact with 
the wavy glass surface. It adheres 
to the glass, makes a perfect seal, 
prevents capillary attraction. and 
renders it impossible for air, water, 
Snow or dirt to enter. 

Caps.—The cap, F, serves as a 
protection for the cap filler against 
the elements and preserves indefi- 
nitely the valuable properties of the 
latter. It may be made of any suit- 
able sheet metal, but, as explained 
before in the case of condensation 
gutters, asbestos-protected metal is 
recommended. 

The shape of these caps has been 
carefully chosen with due regard 
to both appearance and service. 
They are only five-eighths of an 


inch high and have no sharp angles. 


They offer no place for foreign ma- 
terials and dirt to lodge, and in the 
winter thev do not form fences to 
catch and to hold the snow. 

Moreover, because of the low flat 
arch shape, it is possible to draw 
up the cap bolts until the whole cap 
is under tension without breaking 
the glass, and this tension is then 
utilized to lock the nuts. The major 
portion of the pressure—in fact, all 
of the direct pressure—is taken up 
by the cap filler and distributed bv 
it evenly over the entire area of 
contact. 

Cap Bolts.—The cap bolt, nut and 
washer, G, is of special shape and 
is made of non-corrodible metal, 
such as brass, phosphor bronze or 
monel metal. The broad flat head 
of the bolt rests upon the bar and 
the bolt extends upward through 
the condensation gutter, the cush- 
ion, the cap filler and the cap, thus 
clamping the glass and the cushions 
between the condensation gutter, C, 
and the cap, F. The clamping of 
the gutter around the bar, A, se- 
cures the whole structure firmly in 
place. 

The bolts are spaced not more 
than twelve inches between centers. 
They are designed and guaranteed 
to sustain a load of 150 pounds 
each without damage, and since 
they have their bearing directly 
upon the load-carrying bars, and 
since the latter are of sufficient 
strength and stiffness, bridge planks 
may be placed across the tops of the 
bolts to facilitate the work of clean- 
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ing the glass without putting any 
extra pressure upon the glass and 
without fear of breakage. 

Installation.—As may be readily 
seen from the above description, 
the assembling of the construction 
is decidedly simple. In fact, the 
saving on this score alone largely 
offsets the extra cost of rust-proof- 
ing, therefore the  rust-proofing 
should never be omitted unless it 1s 
desired to overlook entirely the cost 
of maintenance and repairs. 

Cost.—The first cost depends 
upon a number of things, such as 
the style or shape of the structure, 
the pitch and span of the bar-beam, 
width and kind of glass, the kind of 
curbs and purlins and upon the kind 
of materials to be used for the gut- 
ters, caps and bolts. The “Waugh” 
system of glazed construction is one 
of the cheapest on the market, be- 
cause the first cost is the only cost 
and this is not high. 

Uses of “Waugh? Glasing Con- 
struction.—The glazing methods de- 
scribed above, though pertaining to 
skvlight work, are also pre-emi- 
nenty suited to many other classes 
of construction. “Waugh” con- 
struction is adapted to all kinds of 
glazing, whether it be for skvlights, 
monitors, sawtooth fronts or plain 
windows. It is particularly efficient 
wherever the atmosphere contains 
actively corrosive elements, such as 
are present in paper mills, foun- 
dries, chemical factories, textile 
mills, dye houses, etc. 

Its Characteristics. Some of the 
characteristics which determine its 
choice are listed below: 

Corrosion-Proof.—“Waugh” 
glazing is absolutely and perma- 
nently corrosion-proof against any 
kind of atmospreric conditions, 
either natural or artificial. It is 
not affected by acids nor alkalies. 

Fireproof —‘Waugh” glazing is 
fire-retardant, the steel being every- 
where protected from heat and 
flame by thick layers of long fibre 
asbestos felt. 

Condensation-Proof. — Waugh“ 
glazed products are thoroughly in- 
sulated from the outside cold and 
therefore the interior metal sur- 
faces take on the temperature of the 
inside air and, consequently, mois- 
ture does not condense upon them. 
Perfect and permanent provision is 
made for carrying away any con- 
densation forming on the glass, so 
that there will be no drip, a feature 


which is especially valuable in paper 
and textile mills, where drip will 
damage the product. 
dppearance.—"Waugh" glazing 
is architecturally satisfying in ap- 
pearance. [t retains its color and 
finish for an indefinitely long time. 
It is well suited for use in public 
buildings, railway stations, swim- 
ming pools and other places where, 
in addition to durability, appearance 
is of importance, 
Upkecp.—"Waugh" glazing in- 
volves no cost of upkeep. Break- 
age of glass because of bar deflec- 
tion is impossible. It does not cor- 
rode. It does not need painting. 
Further details covering any form 
of structure to which “Waugh” 
glazing mav be adapted may be had 
from the Ashestos Protected Metal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EJ 
NEW YORK TO HAVE 
LARGEST HOTEL IN 
THE WORLD 


To go out and order the greatest 
hotel in the world quite as one 
would order a suit of clothes 
sounds like the dream of a rarebit 
fiend or the imaginary adventures 
of a modern Aladdin. 

That, however, is just what hap- 
pened in New York the other day 
when Charles H. Ingersoll, the 
watch manufacturer, president of 
the Commonwealth Hotel Construc- 
tion Corporation, and his associates 
approved a contract with Hoggson 
Brothers, originators of the Hogg- 
son Single Contract Building 
Method, for the delivery of a $15,- 
000,000 hostelrv. 

The hotel is planned to be erected 
in the Times Square district of New 
York; the $15,000,000 is to cover 
the cost of the site, the building and 
its equipment. The building is de- 
signed to occupy an entire block 
front and is to be 28 stories high. 
It is planned to contain 2,500 rooms 
or more—nearly twice as many as 
the largest hotel now existing. 

The Commonwealth Hotel Con- 
struction Corporation is a co-opera- 
tive concern, which plans to have 
about 150,000 shareholders, each of 
whom, except the directors, will 
own a single share. The directors, 
in accordance with the laws under 
which the company is incorporated, 
will own three shares each. 

It was desired to know in ad- 
vance that the hotel building would 


not cost more than the sum which 


METAL EQUIPMENT AND FUR- 
NITURE WOULD HAVE TOLD 
A DIFFERENT STORY 


Fire made a wreck of the beauti- 
ful Canadian Parliament Building. 
The extent of the damage was sev- 
eral lives and some $3,000,000. 
Collier s Weekly says, "It contained 
so much woodwork that the fire de- 
partment was unable to save anv 
part of the interior." It's a safe bet 
to lav that the reconstruction speci- 
fications will have much to sav for 
firesafe material and little for its 
"substitute"—the stuff that made 
the ruin possible. 


=] 
SHINGLE ROOFS ARE BLAMED FOR PARIS 
DISASTER 
(From Evening Journal, Dallas, 
Tex.) 


Shingle roofs are blamed with the 
Paris fire that destroyed probably 
$10,000,000 worth of property. J. 
R. Babcock, industrial commis- 
sioner and assistant to Louis Lip- 
sitz, president of the Chamber of 
Conimerce and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who went with the first 
relief train to the aid of the stricken 
city, said this morning in an inter- 
view for the Evening Journal, 
“Paris will rebuild its city with 
non-combustible roofs.” 


(= 
STANDARD BARREL OF LIME 

Representative Hay has intro- 
duced in the House a bill to stan- 
dardize the barrel of lime. It was 
referred to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measurements. 
As introduced, the bill establishes a 
large and a small barrel of lime, the 
large barrel to consist of 280 
pounds and the small barrel to con- 
sist of 180 pounds, net weight. 

It states as follows: “When 
lime is sold in barrels the words— 


large barrel, 280 pounds, or small 


—À 


the corporation or association de- 
sires to spend. Hence the single 
contract, which covers the services 
of architects, engineers, builders 
and decorators, in addition to build- 
ing materials and the furnishings, 
which are to be installed upon the 
completion of the hotel. The con- 
tract, in brief, binds Hoggson Bros: 
for a stated sum, to take a building 
site and within a stipulated sum to 
deliver a fully-equipped hotel, 
ready at the touch of a button to 
receive guests and give full service. 
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barrel, 180 pounds—shall be sten- | COMPARATIVE COST OF FRAME AND TILE | FIRESAFETY FOR INDUSTRIAL 


ciled or otherwise clearly and per- 
manently marked upon one or both 
heads, and in addition the name of 
the manufacturer of the lime and 
the name of the brand, if any, under 
which it is sold; provided, however, 
that when a jobber or local dealer 
in lime sells lime in ‘quantities of 


more than one barrel and delivers . 


it in barrels which are not headed 
and are used merely as containers, 
then nothing in this act shall be 
deemed to require that the barrels 
be marked as provided in this sec- 
tion, or that each individual barrel 
contain either of the standard 
weights established in Section I, 
but he shall nevertheless deliver a 
total weight equivalent to the total 
weight of the number of large or 
small barrels represented, sold, or 
charged for by him, or purported 
to be delivered by him pursuant to 
an order.“ : 
Another section says that “it 
shall be unlawful to pack, or to sell, 
offer, or expose for sale any other 
barrels of lime than those estab- 
lished in Section 1; or to pack, or to 
sell, offer, or expose for sale anv 
barrels of lime which are not 
marked as provided in Section 2; 
or to represent, sell, charge for, or 
purport to deliver as a large or 
small barrel of lime any less weight 
of lime than is established in Sec- 
tion 1, for a large or a small barrel, 
respectively ; and any person guilty 
of a violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be 
liable to a fine not to exceed $500, 
or imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, in the court of the United 
States having jurisdiction." 


TO AID IN PROMOTING CLOSER ASSOCIA- 
TION THROUGHOUT AMERICAS 

The board of directors of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers has authorized the appoint- 
ment of representatives of the so- 
ciety to act jointly with similar 
committees of the three other na- 
tional engineering societies, for the 
purpose of promoting a closer poli- 
tical, social, scientific, commercial 
and industrial association through- 
out the Americas known as Pan- 
American Engineering Committee. 

The following were appointed 
representatives: F. Lavis, C. Davis, 
B. Creson, P. Henry and E. Mar- 
burg. 


Nothing seems to be of such ab- 


sorbing interest to the builder as 


the matter of cost. It is of vital 
importance whether the building is 
a small residence or a large struc- 
ture running into a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

A verv interesting instance of 
comparative cost of a tile and 
frame house was recently fur- 
nished by an occurrence in Dallas, 
Tex. 

R. E. Rigg, a contractor of that 
citv, secured the contract for a six- 
room frame bungalow, the figure 
being $3,020.00. 

After the contract was signed, 
the owner became convinced that 
he wanted to use interlocking tile, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
contractor had the signed contract 
and could charge practically any 
price he desired for extras. He 
went over the plans carefully and 
found that for $3,170.00 he could 
build exactly the same house of in- 
terlocking tile with stucco exterior. 
The change was made accordingly 
and the builder secured a fireproof 
interlocking tile home for only $150 
more than he would have paid for 
the frame home. 


WATCH 1*? GROW 

The 1916 record of fire losses! 

What does it indicate? 

Stupidity, cupidity, culpability, 
niggardliness — the result of the 
"penny-wise and  pound-foolish" 
policy.—lack of knowledge on the 
part of those who ought to know 
what constitutes a consistent fire- 
safe building, be it home, office or 
factory. 

How can these things be learned? 

By studving CoNSTRVCTION ! 


R. P. MILLER CHOSEN BUILDING EXPERT 

Rudolph P. Miller, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Buildings of the 
Borough of Manhattan, New York, 
has been retained by the Board of 


Aldermen as expert on buildings to . 


assist the Committee on Ordinances 
to complete the Building Code for 
the city. The term of service will 
be six months. The matter in hand 
is the standardization of theater 
construction. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Mil- 
ler supervised the revision of the 
entire Duilding Code, giving up his 


| 


PLANTS 


Report comes from the Johns- 
Manville Company to the effect 
that a large manufacturing concern 
producing amongst other articles 
war munitions at the rate of IO,- 
000,000 shells per annum, in seek- 
ing to fortify itself against the 
spread of fire, has established an 
up-to-date department  especiallv 
for the purpose of fire prevention. 
Efficient fire-fighting apparatus has 
been installed, and the department 
is under the supervision of an ex- 
fire captain, while the majority of 
the men under him have seen active 
service in city fire departments. 
This concern, in following out such 
a commendable programme, is cer- 
tainly seeing to it that the door is 
locked and bolted before the well- 
known nag slips his halter and 
makes a get-away. Hundreds of 
factories all over the country, manv 
of them veritable tinder boxes, 
would do well to take this example 
to heart and spend a few dollars 
to save thousands. There are 
sprinkler systems and extinguishers 
galore, which, in the event of fire, 
would prove themselves worth 
their weight in gold. One concern 
in a near-by State has recently scat- 
tered over 1,000 extinguishers 
throughout its plant. But there 
will ever be more fools than wise 
men, even among business execu- 
tives, and the chances are that any 
paper of to-morrow will relate the 
tale of some factory being gutted— 
saine old story, combustible con- 
struction, no fire-fighting devices; 
and a few more people who have 
learned the bitter lesson too late. 


GEORGE T. MORTIMER NEW HEAD OF 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
ORGANIZATION 


George T. Mortimer, recently 
elected president of the Equitable 
Office Building Corporation, New 
York city, to succeed General du 
Pont, is familiar with the hard 
work and self-denial which are the 
foundations of real knowledge 
and achievement. He began his 
business life at the very bottom 


position as Superintendent of Build- 
ings in Manhattan to undertake the 
work. 
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THE MODEL FARMHOUSE 


Unique Movement fer Exploiting Wisconsia 
Building Materials 


Dean H. L. Russell, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, has just issued an an- 
nouncement that a movement is to 
be commenced which will result in 
the erection upon the college cam- 


pus of a model farmhouse con- 
structed entirely of Wisconsin 
products. 


This movement presents a gen- 
uine opportunity of no small mea- 
sure to those interested in Wiscon- 
sin materials to get the virtues of 
their products before the college. 

Thoroughly aware of the chance 
thus presented to feature the prod- 
uct back of his association, Secre- 
tary S. Weidman, of the Wisconsin 


for a real estate firm. It is a dizzy 
climb from such lowly and humble 
work to the executive duties of 
president of the company owning 
the largest office building in the 
world—The Equitable Building— 
but by the power of ceaseless en- 
deavor, joined with an inquiring 
mind and natural business ability, 
Mr. Mortimer progressed. He was 
at one time employed on the New 
York H orld as a reporter, where 
he got his first knowledge of real 
estate. Before his thirtieth year 
he was in the service of the United 
States Realty Company, where for 
five vears, as vice-president, hg 
managed that concern, having un- 
der his charge such well-known 
buildings as the Whitehall, Trinity, 
Flatiron, United States Realty, 
Mercantile and the Everett. At the 
age of fortv he has attained the 
highest honor in the realm of build- 
ing management, the presidency of 
not only the largest office structure 
in the world, but one of the most 
consistently constructed  firesafe 
buildings as well; for in point of 
real fire safetv, The Equitable rep- 
resents mankind's most advanced 
engineering knowledge as how best 
to prevent fire—by properly using 
standard firesafe materials and de- 
vices. Mr. Mortimer's salary equals 
that of a metropolitan bank presi- 
dent. His career offers further 
proof of the value of the old say- 
ing, known bv wise men to be true 
and joked at by fools, that "there 
is no fun like hard work." “Blessed 
is the man who has found his 
work." 


Clay Manufacturers’ Association, 
sent the following letter to Dean 
Russell: 

“I note from a recent announce- 
ment that you are planning to erect 
a model farmhouse in which noth- 
ing but Wisconsin products will be 
used. A model farm home will be 
a verv useful and instructive addi- 
tion to the college campus and I 
hope that vou will be successful in 
carrying out your plans. 

"As secretarv of the Wisconsin 
Clay Manufacturers’ Association, I 
wish to call your attention to the 
fact that Wisconsin brick would be 
a most suitable building material for 
the exterior walls of such a model 
house, not only because brick is fire- 
proof, but because, considering the 
average life of a building and the 
cost of upkeep, a brick house is 
cheaper in the end than one of 
frame. A model farm home built 
of Wisconsin buff or red brick, with 
a mortar joint of Wisconsin mag- 
nesia lime, would furnish a much- 
needed and far better example to 
the farmers of the State, as showing 
the application of art to home-build- 
ing, than would be if such a home 
were built of wood. 

"Wisconsin brick yards produce 
a good grade of common brick, with 
a wide range of colors from white 
or cream, through various shades 
to deep red. Good brick suitable for 
vour purpose could be obtained for 
from seven to eight dollars per thou- 
sand, and if vou should select the 
brick, I think the required amount 
for a $3,000 house would be fur- 
nished gratis from any of the brick 
vards of Wisconsin." 

The preliminary plans proposed 
by the college call for a house built 
of hemlock and trimmed with brick. 
These specifications are only tenta- 
tive. The house is intended to 
serve as a model of such a home as 
is within the reach of the average 
farmer. It is to be up-to-date in 
every respect and to contain all the 
conveniences of a home in the city. 


Discontent mav be a very good 
thing, or a very bad. There is a 
discontent that is divine; that has 
its birth in the highest and purest 
inspiration that visits the soul. 
All the discontent which grows 
from dissatisfaction with present 
attainments, or springs from a de- 
sire for higher usefulness, or that 
impels to the worthy achievement 


FIGHTING FIRE WITH MOVING PICTURES 

That the motion-picture machine 
Is being most serviceably utilized 
in spreading knowledge of the dan- 
ger of fire and how to prevent it is 
shown by the unique way in which 
the "movies" are featured by the 
New York Central Railroad. 

Marcus A. Dow, general safety 
agent for the road, is the author 
and producer of “Steve Hill's 
Awakening” and “The House that 
Jack Built,” two railroad safety 
films brought out to educate em- 
ployees of the Central Lines to the 
need of fire prevention. 

These reels have been shown all 
over the country to railroad men 
and their families, the former be- 
ing required to take time to see the 
pictures and learn the lessons in 
safety revealed in the intensely in- 
teresting and instructive scenes. 

The ready willingness of the Cen- 
tral executives to make the pro- 
gramme of safety worth while and 
realistic is shown in the fact that 
they arranged a real rear-end col- 
lision between a big freight loco- 
motive drawing a heavy line of cars 
and another train. In the crash a 
coach and two other cars are com- 
pletely demolished. 

“Steve Hill’s Awakening,” the 
first motion picture developed by 
Mr. Dow, has been shown before 
between three to four million per- 
sons, mainly railroad men. Over a 
hundred thousand New York Cen- 
tral employees witnessed it, and 
many other companies have sub- 
scribed for the reels in order to 
exhibit them before their men. Sev- 
eral railroad companies are arrang- 
ing to obtain copies of “The House 
that Jack Built.” They will fit up 
movie cars and run the picture all 
over the various lines. 


of an honorable name or place, is 
a noble discontent and to be vis- 
ited with blessings. But the dis- 
content which comes from below 
—from a soul disgusted with its 
lot and faithless to our best in- 
stincts, and out of harmony with 
the arrangements and operations 
of Providence, is evil, and only 
evil continually. One tends to the 
development of a symmetrical, 
strong and harmonious character; 
the other to an evil temper and a 
complaining spirit and a rebellious 
heart. One is of heaven; the 
other of hell. 
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CERAMIC SOCIETY ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


The meeting of the American 
Ceramic Society, recently held at 
Cleveland, was conducted by R. R. 
Hice, of Beaver, Pa., president; R. 
T. Stull, of Conneaut, Ohio, vice- 
president; Edward Orton, Jr., of 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary ; Herford 
Hope, of Beaver Falls, Pa., treas- 
urer, and the trustees, F. W. ' Walk- 
er, of Beaver Falls, Pa.; G. H. 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. 
F. Staley, of Ames, Iowa. The fol- 
lowing were elected to office at the 
close of the meeting and are in ser- 
vice this vear: 

L. E. Barringer, of Schenectady, 
N. Y., president; F. K. Pence, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, vice-president ; 
Edward Orton, Jr., of Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary ; Herford Hope, of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., treasurer; G. H. 
Brown, of Pittsburgh, Pa, H. F; 
Staley, of Ames, Iowa, and A. F. 
Hottinger, of Chicago, trustees. 

The following were elected to ac- 
tive membership: M. F. Beecher, 
The Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass.; D. E. Humphrey, The 
Medal Brick Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. S. Kinnison, "The Brick 
Maker, " Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. J. 
Montgomery, The H. Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. Sil- 
verman, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wilber Stout, Ohio 
Geological Survey, Columbus, 
Ohio; Paul Teetor, Kansas Geo- 
logical Survey, Lawrence, Kans. ; 
A. E. Williams, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, III., 
iams, Oregon Bureau of Mines, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Nine associate members were 
nominated for promotion to active 
membership. Their names will be 
voted on by ballot at the next an- 
nual meeting. These men were: 
Walter A, Denmead, General Elec- 
tric Company, Research Depart- 
ment, Schenectady, N. Y.; Carl B. 
Harrop, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Herbert B. Hender- 
son, Edward Orton Company, Py- 
rometric Cone Factory, Columbus, 
Ohio; Ercill C. Hill, New York Ar- 
chitectural Terra Cotta Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; W. L. 
Howard, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chas. J. 
Kirk, Universal Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, New Castle, Pa.; 
Emerison P. Poste, Elyria Enam- 
eled Products Company, Elyria, 


and Ira C. Will- | 


Ohio; J. W. Ward, Pittsburgh 
High Voltage Insulator Company, 
Derry, Pa.; F. W. Walker, Jr., 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. An unusually 
large number of ceramists were 
elected to associate membership, 
including two Japanese ceramists. 

The total membership, February 
I, I916, which is the beginning of 
the fiscal vear, was 510, indicating 
a gain in membership of 33. 

The attendance was 150, which 
is the highest record for the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society, 

Fifty-one papers were read dur- 
ing the sessions, which lasted from 
February 21 to 24, and sections 
"OQ" were held at intervals. 


The A. C. S. "Transactioa:" 

Members of the American Cera- 
mic Society know all about the 
"Jransactions"—a yearly volume 
of the papers read at the meetings 
of this, the most influential cera- 
mists' organization in the world. 

A complete set of these volumes 
(there are seventeen) would give 
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Do Not Delay 
Building 


Conditions for building 
never will be more fa- 
vorable than at the pres- 


Let your dream of that 
Safe Home be realized 


We sell every material 
for the Fire Resistive 


Service the best. 


Cuyahoga Builders 
Supply Company 
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EDWARD P. CROKER WITH PYRENE MFG, 
COMPANY 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of the well-known 
Pyrene fire extinguisher, has 
Strengthened its engineering staff 
by securing the services of Edward 
F. Croker, Jr., the son of the fa- 
mous New York city ex-fire chief. 
Mr. Croker is thoroughly, familiar 
with modern fire-fighting methods 
and will, of course, bring this valu- 
able knowledge to bear in the inter- 
ests of the Pyrene business. 
their possessor far and away the 
most complete line of ceramic data 
printed in the English language. 
The cost of the complete set, by the 
way, is $94.25, if the cloth-bound 
books are desired. 

The most recent volume, of which 
Arthur S. Watts was the editor, is 
known as Volume XVII, and has 
813 pages, filled to the type margin 
with valuable matter for everyone 
interested, even remotely, in any 
branch of clay-working. 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS 


YOU ARE PERMANENTLY PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST FALLING 
PLASTER 
YOU ARE ASSURED THE LOWEST 

FINISHED COST. 


The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., & Hr. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATI 


"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 


Main Office: 


FEET TERTII 


Ground Floor, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: : 


East Cleveland, 13592 Euclid Avenue 
Lakewood, Corner Belle & Detroit Ace. 
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She: lf we must cut down expenses, why not drop your life insurance?“ 

Ile: Not much. That's your insurance, not mine. | figure we can trim about all the other 
items so as to save at least $400 a year, and I'm going to take a hundred of that and 
buy another Postal policy while | can get it. You and the kiddies may be glad some day.” 
She: (thoughtfully) “I guess you're right at that, Jim." 


Put Life Insurance in Your Family Budget 
—and Keep It, There? 


HE real husband always makes a liberal allowance for life-insurance whether 
his wife wants him to or not, but the sensible woman does want him to when 
she considers it seriously. 
And whether times are hard or easy they both want the most protection 
possible for their money, and hundreds of them during the last decade have 
therefore been turning to the 


PosrAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Postal employs no agents but issues its policies direct. Agents’ commissions and office- 
expenses are thus saved and go to its policyholders. 

|t is not alone the Company of Safety and Service but also of Saving, for you will find net 
cost low — lower than ever before— because the Postal's actual underwriting experience has 


enabled it now to make a 


1 O reduction in premium rates with a continu- 
ance of the annual guaranteed dividend of 

Besides these savings, the Company pays the usual contingent dividends, depending on earnings. 
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_ If you are in good health you should take advantage of the 
1095 reduction in premium-rates and other Postal economies. 


Postal Life 
E Find Out How Much You Can Cone 
Save At Your Age un 
n Nl tik. Hautes t Life, We 
a vn dg lace Life, vl bo: a Moules tacoma Ca ‘ iine pm —— 


The Postal issues all of the standard forms, and operates under the strict particulars for my age. 


supervision of the New York State Insurance Department and is subject to 


the United States Postal authorities. 
To get exact figures for your age, simply fill out the coupon and mail today. 


Remember: No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life employs È : dp Add 
no agents ; resultant commission-savings go to you because you deal direct. 1 : TORE +s sin vs op ide. o eae 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BARKWILL BRICK CO. 


BRICK and TILE 


MADE RIGHT 
SOLD RIGHT 
| DELIVERED RIGHT 


Cleveland, Ohio 


attended CLT LRL O A 
Phone, Cuy., Lake 93 Phone, Bell, Marlo 1672 


THE LAKEWOOD MASON SUPPLY Co. 


DEALERS IN 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


and IRON SPECIALTIES 


Alpha Portland Cement, Bulk Lime, Hydrate 
Lime, Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Const.Tile, 
Drain Tile, Brick, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Slag, Mortar Colors, Waterproofing, 
Floor Tile, Angle Iron, Dampers, Ash Dumps. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE: 
HIRD AND NICKEL PLATE 


LAKEWOOD, O. 


Ap 
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Main Lobby: Cleveland Athletic Club. Finished in Ex- 
celsior Caen Stone Cement. F. Milton Dyer, Architect 


Artistic Walls 
Need Not Be Expensive 


The low cost of itself is norecommendation 
but consider the artistic and unusual effects 
and the wide range of interior decoration made 


possible by 


BUILT] E= NE 


Excelsior 
Caen Stone Cement 


In appearance it cannot be distinguished from the genu- 
ine Caen Stone of France. It has the same restíul buff 
tone and the same feeling. 

Yet Excelsior Caen Stone can be applied to any interior 
surface as readily as plaster and at a cost only slightly 
greater. 

Catalog in Sweet's Ask for sample panels 


The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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RARITAN 
HOLLOW TILE 


FOR FIREPROOF 
HOUSES 


FLOOR ARCHES pP PARTITIONS 
AND R A TR AND 
ROOF BLOCKS | - WALL BLOCKS 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7788-7789 


RARITAN CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


220 East 138th Street 
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President Wilson's Message 
on Advertising 
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Contained in the following 
letter to the President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 
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Drawn by 
The Ethridge Co., Chicago 


Piste by 
Mound City Engraving Co. *t. Louis 


— the series of copy to Advertise Advertising, by the — Advertising 
Clubs of the World (headquarters, Indianapolis). Send for interesting booklet. 
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than any other Institution of 


Jon NS- Its kind in the World. 


ANVILLE ; 
SERVICE @ 


A Shingle Roof that is a 
Protection— not a Risk 


If your neighbor's house took fire, would your 
roof save your home from possible destruction? 
Flying sparks and fire brands are a real menace. 
Safety and economy argue for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Fire-Proof and Everlasting 


Made from two incombustible and practically 
indestructible materials—Asbestos fibre and Port- 
land Cement. 

Afford positive fire and weather protection with 
the base rate of insurance—all at a cost little more 
than ordinary wooden shingles—no higher than 
tile or slate, and with no cost of upkeep. 

Supplied in a variety of shapes, sizes and colors 
to meet every artistic requirement. Your car- 
penter, roofer or slater can lay them and your 
continued satisfaction is definitely assured by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


We offer you the privilege of registering your 
J-M Roofing with us. When you do so, you say, 
*Here is my roofing—look after it for me." This 
is precisely what we will do and are doing, to make 
sure of your and every J-M Roofing user’s con- 
ünuous satisfaction. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are 
examined, approved and labeled by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., under 
the direction of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
New York Cleveland Milwaukee 
Chicago Pitteburgh San Francisco 
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POM WIND OWS 


! A0 


Not Made to Meet a Price, but 
to Set a Standard of Service 


(GENERATION S of struggle with 


hard-working, back-breaking, tem- 
per-destroying windows have left so 
vivid an imprint upon mankind, that 
today no one approaches a window 
to open or close it—without the sub- 
conscious anticipation of a more-or-less 
exhausting encounter with the Window 
Demon. Why? Simply because — since 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary - the average manufacturer 
of windows has not found it worth- 
while, or profitable, to make an effi- 
cient window. For in window lore 
"efficient" means easily operated and 
at the same time of good weathering 
qualities." We here venture to assert 
that every Pomeroy Window is an 
efficient window. 


Ask Us To Show How and Why 


S. H. POMERO 
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Factory of the Jones Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Fletcher- Thompson Co., Engineers 4 
Smooth face Natco X X X Hollow 

Tile used in curtain walls. ; 


Strictly Business! 


“Hold down the cost—give us maximum strength for 

minimum weight—keep the building dry and sanitary — with 

plenty of light —hold down the heating bills in winter and keep 
it cool in summer—and make it absolutely fireproof !” 


Factory erected by 
National Fire Proofing 4 
Company. | 


To meet demands like these requires engineering skill and 
architectural knowledge of top notch calibre. 


Yet they are the demands made by factory owners all over the 
country—met completely by 


P NATICO-HOLLOW-TILE 


Natco is a scientific building material made for a definite purpose, 
and available for all types of buildings from small dwellings to sky- 
scrapers. Scientific builders and engineers know all about the way 
it delivers the goods in actual performance. 


Take this big factory for the Jones Chemical Company. 
Maximum efficiency — minimum expense. Cheaper than solid 
reinforced concrete or brick. It’s a soap factory, by 
the way—with none of the usual condensation on 
the exterior walls. 


- 
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Your engineering problem—how will Natco 
help you to solve it? Drop us a line and let 
us send you the literature that fits your case. 
Your knowledge of science is your stock 
in trade. 


— d 
ZW 


Think of Natco as a service free 
Sof (o engineers, architects and contrac- 
building material — tors for the economical and efficient 
very much at solution of all building problems. 
your service N The Jones Chemical Co. factory is 

CES: not only constructed of Natco Hollow 
Tile but it was erected by us. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING - COMPANY 
380 FEDERAL STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Other Offices: 
5 New York Boston Philadelphia Washington Chicago Canton 
/ Detroit Toronto, Ontario, Canada Syracuse 
23 factories in the United States, and also at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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The Largest Fire Insurance 
Company in America 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The Recent $5,000,000 
Fire at Augusta, Ga. 


again proves conclusively the fallacy of build- 
ing with combustible materials. A fire of 
such large proportions, as well as those 
totaling smaller losses, which occur daily, 
exemplify the necessity of constructing all 
buildings with fireproof materials. Espec- 
ially since this can be accomplished with 
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BERGER’S 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Vei famber ; 
(rarer Service" in Fire 


at a cost practically the same as with wood lumber. 


This modern siructural material is adapted to 
any building—large or small—and any climate. 


Official, practical fire, load and water tests have 
proven it to be absolutely fireproof and indestruct- 
ible. It is also proof against earthquakes, sound, 
dampness and rodents. 

Made froma special analysis, heat-treated, double-grained steel, 
which is responsible for its exceptional strength and durability, 


Ecah unit is cut and numbered to suit building plans, making 
erection as quickly as with wood and quicker than reinforced 
concrete, while the cost of construction is moderate as compared 
with other classes of fireproof material. 
For safety, durability and economy, use Berger's Metal Lumber 
lor your buildings. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive 
catalog L. C. and Fire Test Bulletin. 


Insurance 


Fire Insurance, as issued by THE 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, means something more 
than Indemnity for Loss or Damage due 
to Fire and other causes. 


It means a SERVICE to Policy- 
holders which is unexcelled. The Com- 
pany's equipment includes: 

I. Experts in every branch at its Head 
Office and in the Field. 

2. Agents throughout the United States 
and its possessions, and in Canada, to 
write Policies. | 

3. Complete facilities for the Prompt 
Adjustment of Losses. 


The advice which may be had gratis 
from the Department of Improved Risks, 
located at the Head Office, will be found 
especially valuable to large insurers. 


Ask any HOME OF NEW YORK” 
Agent, or address inquiry to Department 
of Improved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 


ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobiles, Commissions, Hail, Marine (In- 
land and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered 
Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH . REPUTATION SERVICE 
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The Berger Manufacturing Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minnespolis San Francisco 
Export Dept. Berger Bldg, New York City, U. S. A. 
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Showing Berger's Metal Lumber Construction. | 
Architect: Otis Goddard, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Is It Wood or Steel? 


It is wood in appearance, but steel in construction and durability. 


The finish of a ZAHNER Welded Steel Door resembles the actual 


wood (mahogany, circassian walnut, etc., as the case may be), so closely 
that it is impossible to tell that the door is make of steel even by 
rapping upon it, so perfect is the ZAHNER sound-deadening system. 


Write for samples and for any other information desired. 
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= Berger Manufacturing Co............ 260 = e 

= Bostwick Steel Lath Co- 317 = Concrete Without Forms 
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E Conelly Company "TOUT EET 317 2 | That is the modern, rapid, economical 

= Cuyahoga Builders Supply Conci: 318 -| way of building with concrete. No forms, 

= Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co......... 265 = no delays, and substantial savings on the 

2 Empire Art Metal Company...... 2d Cover = | cost of every kind of concrete jobs. 

= Farr Brick Company................ 317 = | 

= Fireproofing Information Bureau 318 & 7 777 it «| 1 
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= Kinnear Manufacturing Co....... 3d Cover = and stud, or as self-furring lath. 

S Lakewood Mason Supply Co......... 319 = _ Fireproof, permanent construction is made 
5 M & E C | = simpler, more rapid and less costly by its use. 
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= National Fire Proofing Co 258 = ceilings, floors, partitions, curtain walls, etc., are 
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Rigid, all-steel indestructible construction. No wood to 
rot—no tin to rust—no seams to open—no thin covering 
to bruise. 

Thousands of tin-clad wood-core doors are condemned 
and replaced annually from the sole defect of dry rot. 
SINGLE-SLIDING TYPE The EVANS ALMETL door lasts. Why pay double? 
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NOTE—THE HEAVY 18-GAUGE BINDER PREVENTS DAMAGE AND DOOR LASTS! 
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DESCRIPTION 


A panel of standard 2!4-inch corrugated 22 gauge galvanized steel 
interlined with '/,-inch asbestos in a rigid frame of continuous °/,, by 
24-inch bar iron. Frame bound in a cover of 18 gauge galvanized 
steel forming a box for the panel and taking the abuse on the edge 
of door. Heavy corner gusset plates to prevent any sagging. 
Provision for expansion and contraction without distorting. The large 
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heavy cross-laid corrugations give extreme strength while omission E z 

: of the heavy,wood core gives one-third lighter weight than ordinary E = 

i doors. The large air spaces in the corrugations supplementing the E E 

i thick asbestos give maximum resistance to heat. Thoroughly tested z = 

: in actual service up to 8-feet by ro-feet openings. E = 

= These doors can be secured and erected — — 
=: at any point in the United Stats 
= through our approximately one hundred 
- and fifty exclusive erecting SE 
= representatives. = 3 
= MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 | = 


OFFICES & WORKS E 
WAREHOUSES PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA WHEELING (Warwood 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BALTIMORE 
WHEELING 
(Warwood) 
CLEVELAND 
MINCH CLEARANCE BETWEEN DOOR ANO ta CHICAGO 
"EVANS" ALMETL FIRE-DOOR KANSAS CITY 
Detail showing erection of sliding type 
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Puts "Stick" in Stucco : 


Don't blame it on the 
plaster when the  wall— 
inside or  out—goes wrong. 
Lay it to the lath or whatever 
base was used beneath the plaster 

surface. 
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TRADE MARK 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the always reliable plaster base 
because it is made with a mesh 
that completely and perma- 
nently imbeds itself in the 
plaster. Send for book- 
let 000. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


Manufacturers of all types 


of Expanded Metal 
000 Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


The Mesh that makes the plaster stick. 
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SHEET METAL. 


FIRE DOOR 


Labsled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. : 
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Saino All-Metal 


Fire Doors and Shutters 


Light, Rigid, Indestructible! Built for 
daily use. No wood to rot; no tin to 
rust; no repairs. Seventeen years with- 
out a replacement from fire, rust or rot. 


SAINO FIRE DOOR AND SHUTTER CO. 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
 Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of your product in CONSTRVCTION cannot 
fail to result favorably because the success of this publication depends upon 
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(D how well it advances and proves the argument for proper fireproofing 
and 

(2? what it actually accomplishes to increase the use of firesafe materials and 
devices. 


. The first objective is attained (intensively) through the editorial, news and adver- 
tising sectiens of CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the magazine over the 
entire country to all the business and professional interests related to building plan- 
ning, construction, equipment and maintenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively fighting for legislation favoring fire- 
safe construction and against laws permitting the continued use of wood——and 
remember that no company can do this work as effectively as a publication, that the 
“fireproofing fraternity” at present is à composite unorganize 1 body comprising a 
number of separate units representing more than a dozen industries, that there is 
practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you have in CONSTRVCTION, that 
makers of fireproof materials are now getting but one per cent of the business which 
ought to be theirs, that advertising in CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get more 
orders, giving your goods the representation they deserve—and according this publi- 
cation the co-operation it merits. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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Close These Doors 


—and each room immediately becomes 

a segregated unit—fireproof and firesafe. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and Trim pro- 

vide the convenience of communication in 

office suites to the exclusion of all fire hazard. 

Apart from wear-proof and fire-proof service they 

also contribute to the aesthetic requirements of the 

fine building. The baked-on enamel finish is equal in 
appearance to the finest woods from the view point of both 
grain and coloring. This finish is also elastic, sanitary and 
easily cleaned. Write for all the facts. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
61 Blackstone Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th Street Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"Tt costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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ôr Burn Yodr Plant? 
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AN flying sparks or burning brands from fire in an adjoining plant set your 
roof in flames—or will heat radiating from nearby fire damage your building 
or equipment ? 


Can the scorching summer sun—the tight freezes of severe winters—the 
sharp fall winds—the heavy spring rains—heavy falls of snow—can these things injure 
your roof? Does your roof show signs of wear and deterioration from year to year ? 
Are you digging into your profits to pay paint bills—repair bills and perhaps even an 
occasional re-roofing ? 


Stop the drain now with a roof and siding that is practically indestructible—abso- 
lutely FIREPROOF and NON-BURNING—WEATHER—WEAR and EXPENSE PROOF. 


Ambler Asbestos 


Corrugated Roofing Building Lumber 


Made from the purest long-fibred asbestos and Portland cement—so 
thoroughly mixed in a hydrated solution that the asbestos fibres lace 
and intertwine into a solid mat—further solidified with cement crys- 


tals—making a compact mass that is proof against not only the 
elements, but against gas and acid fumes as well. 
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May we send you interesting literature—samples and 
prices? Write today—you may need to know some- 
thing about asbestos building material sometime. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 


AMBLER ASBESTOS BUILDING LUMBER used for Elevators, Stairways, 
Partition Walls, Fire Doors, Safe Lining, Store 


Rooms, Wainscoting, 
Waste Bins, Ceilings, Switch Boxes, Closets, Walls, etc. 
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AMBLER ASBESTOS 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 
AND SIDING 
Roofing, Siding, Garages, 
Out Buildings, Stairways, 
Storage Rooms, Fire Wa 
" tc. 
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Protecting Building Exteriors 
Against Communicated Fires 


Approximately 60° of the $250,000,000 National Annual Fire Loss is Due to Communicated 


Fires. 


Protection Against Exterior Exposures is a Subject Which Should be of Vital Interest 


to Those who Contemplate the Construction of New Buildings of Any Type. 


served to emphasize and clearly demonstrate 

the fact that one of the most important prob- 
lems in building construction is that of guarding the 
building against the entrance of flames which might 
be communicated from nearby fires or sweeping con- 
flagrations. 

This means simply that no matter how carefully the 
interior of a building 1s constructed it must necessarily 
partake of the potential fire hazard of surrounding 
buildings, and that every part of the building exterior 


R great conflagrations in the South have 
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Courtesy of Detroit Steel Products Co. 


must be equally fire-resisting; that is, the roof and 
exterior opening must be so constructed and so pro- 
tected against exposures that fire cannot enter any 
more readily than it would through the masonry 
walls. 

At first thought, it would seem that the danger of 
communicated fires would not be as severe in build- 
ings of masonry construction as that of interior fires; 
but experience has not only proven the contrary con- 
dition to exist, but has shown clearly that both exterior 
and interior exposures must be guarded against to ob- 
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A blaze which completely destroyed an inconsistently constructed building constituted an extremely severe exposure fire which would have gutted 
the factory in the background had it not been for the splendid protection afforded by wire glass in solid steel sash 
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A striking example of the 
protection 
Note 
two buildings, one protected by 


value of proper 


against an exposure. 
wire glass in metal frames, the 
other unprotected. In the first 
building business was resumed 
the next day—the second was 


gutted by fire 


STAUDTE & RUECKHOLDT 
Mrc. Co. 


(Lumber yard burned) 
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tain that degree of immunity from the great direct, 
and still greater indirect loss, incident to fire in build- 
ings of any type. 

Architects, builders and property owners have in 
the past and are to-day giving far too little thought to 
this matter of protection against exposures ; and par- 
ticularly the question of exterior openings. Nowhere 
in the world will be found such combinations of bad 
exposures and negligible protection as may be found 
in any of the cities, large or small, in this country 
to-day. It is almost impossible to select a site for the 
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Wire glass in proper 
metal frames 
saved the 
Butler Bros. Building, 
Jersey City, N. J., 
August 17, 1910. 


from the severe exposure fire shown 
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in this photograph 
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Courtesy of Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 


erection of anv type of building, from a home to a 
great office or mercantile structure, without encoun- 
tering immediately the problem of serious exposures. 
And is this problem generally recognized? Does the 
architect or the owner realize the continually exist- 
ing danger of fires communicating from other build- 
ings? Is it generally realized that of a building's en- 
tire fire rsk, that from within the building, on the 
average, is estimated at 40 per cent, the other 60 
per cent of the risk being from fires from without? 
It would seem not, if one judges by the hundreds 
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of buildings which are being erected every year with 
scarcely a thought on this subject. Every day fires 
are occurring which prove the fallacy of building 
without proper protection against exterior exposures 
and also proving the utter uselessness of temporizing 
by the use of cheap and inferior forms of protection, 
such as metal-covered wood doors, shutters, window 
frames and sash; by the use of plate and common 
glass, where common sense advises the use of wire 
glass; and of sub-standard, poorly designed types of 
exterior opening and roof protection. 


Government Recognition 
The United States Geological Survey clearly recog- 
nizes this condition and the need for its remedy, as 
will be shown by the following interesting excerpt 
from “The San Francisco Earthquake and Fire,” pub- 
lished by this department about ten years ago: 


While the fire danger from exterior fires to a given build- 
ing is ordinarily estimated at 60 per cent, this risk practically 
becomes 100 per cent, of course, in a great conflagration. In 


Courtesy of Saino Fire Door and Shutter Co. 


San Francisco little protection from exterior fires had been 
adopted. There were few metal shutters or steel-roller shut- 
ters, and most of these were of imperfect design, proving 
unsatisfactory when tested. The openings in walls were fatal 
weaknesses in all the great buildings. Wire glass windows, 
though few in number, behaved well, but wooden instead of 
metal sashes were great sources of fiery contagion. Metal 
covering over wooden doors and window frames was gen- 
erally ineficient. Ordinary glass was quickly cracked by 
heat from the exterior; the sashes took fire and the flames 
rushed in through the openings, consuming all combustible 
material within. Had they been furnished with metallic 
shutters of the best design, with wire glass in metal sashes, 
and with cornice and other exterior sprinklers, supplied by a 
private water plant, they certainly might have been saved. 


While during the ten years since the San Francisco 
conflagration the trend of building construction has 
been slowly turning towards consistency and safety, 
the fact is evidenced more by improved building codes 
in the larger cities than by increased, interest on the 
part of the building public. Those who design, build 
and own buildings must sooner or later come to realize 
the need for consistent firesafe construction—must 
realize that safety from fire lies in the original con- 
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In the Asch Building fire in New Vork City the uselessness of iron shutters for preventing the spread of flames was clearly demonstrated. 


Note flimsy, unprotected fire escape. 


Had these shutters been of the automatic, hollow steel type, and windows of 


wire glass in metal frames, the horrible tragedy enacted in this building would never have occurred 
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Courtesy of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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The conflagration of March 21, 1916, at Paris, Texas, demonstrated the vulnerability of the normal mercantile section of every American 
city, due io lack of proper protection against even moderate exposures 


struction and equipment of every building—that now 
is the time to study such problems as that presented 
by exposures. 

)elieving that the recent Southern conflagrations 
have served at least one good purpose in directing the 
thoughts of the public toward safer construction, par- 
ticularly in and near the devastated sections, and know- 
ing that the first logical questions will be on the sub- 
ject of exposures and methods of guarding against 
them, this article has been prepared for the purpose 
of giving a clear conception of what constitutes 
dangerous exposures; materials and methods of con- 
struction which will reduce or eliminate such danger: 


and to offer a practical example of the manner in 


which to attack this problem. 


Lessons of Conflagrations 
As stated in the opening paragraphs of this articie, 
the recent Southern conflagrations offer clear evi- 
dence as to the danger of unprotected exterior open- 


ings and the value of proper protection. 

In the Paris, Texas, fire, as shown clearly by the 
accompanying photographs, the action of the fire 
on individual buildings is of great interest. The 
Gibraltar Hotel (p. 276) was in the center of the 
path of the fire. This was a six-story reinforced con- 
crete building with brick curtain walls. The window 
openings on the north and south sides and on the 
angle exposure in the court were protected by wired 
glass windows in metal sash; the front and rear win- 
dows and those on the south side, over the two-story 
portion, were plain glass in wooden sash. The pho- 
tograph shows the fallacv of partial window protec- 
tion, and demonstrates very clearlv that those who 
planned this building did not realize the severity of the 
conflagration and exposure hazard. 

Contrast this with the behavior of the Bellford 
Apartments, four-story reinforced-concrete building 
with brick curtain walls (p. 271) and opposite the 
Gibraltar Hotel. Windows on south, north and rear 
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were protected by wire glass in metal sash. Ex- 
posures consisted of an 18,000 square foot, one-story 
joisted-brick stable in the rear, small one-story 
joisted brick on south, and one- and two-story 
joisted-brick mercantiles on the north. The occupants 
abandoned the building as the fire approached. As 
the photograph shows, the properly protected exterior 
openings withheld the flames, although radiant heat 
burned small holes in rugs, bedding and wooden floor- 
ing in several of the rooms on the exposed side. The 
terrific heat here spalled bricks in the exterior wall. 

In the Augusta, Ga., fire the local underwriters 
make the following statement: 

"The utter inability of a fire department to control 
a fire in a building of large arca and fair height in 
which a fire can spread from cellar to roof in a period 
of time shorter than that in which the fire depart- 
ment can respond and get into effective operation; 
the necessitv for eliminating frame additions to brick 
buildings; protecting exterior and interior wall open- 
ings, enclosing vertical openings; and the necessity 
for proper construction of parapets, skylights and 


Courtesy of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The Bellford Apartments in the Paris fre. 


CONST RVC TION 
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dormer windows; the inability of a fireproof building, 
even if not occupied, to act as a fire barrier when not 


equipped throughout with properly protected win- 


dows;; the danger of shingle roofs and the manner 
in which they spread fires beyond the ability of a fire 
department to handle, with ordinary wind blowing, 
even when a fair proportion of the buildings are brick 
and have non-combustible roofs and buildings are not 
congested ; and the further fact that wide streets do not 
form a fire break when shingle roof construction is 
present." 

In speaking of the Baltimore conflagration, F. M. 
Griswold, then general inspector of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, said in 1994: 

"It is mv most assured judgment that, notwith- 
standing narrow streets and inferior construction of 
buildings, the fire would not and could not have seri- 
ouslv spread had proper precaution been exercised 
in the protection of exposed wall openings, together 
with the use of non-combustible cornices and roof 
trim ; and, in at least partial support of this assertion, 
it is a fact that where wire glass in metal frames 
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Excellent protection provided by wire glass in metal frames 
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Courtesy of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PARIS, TEXAS 


Wire glass in metal sash withstood a temperature of about 1,500 deg. F., with fire on both sides—spalled brick work and lime- 
stone window-sills. Street fronts not protected—building gulted by exposure across 60-foot street 


(though not the best) was exposed to the heat of the 
conflagration, both front and rear, no damage by fire 
to the interior resulted, while in the case of imperfect 
metal-clad shutters, such as appear to have passed as 
approved, but little restraint to the spread of flame is 
evidenced, and this is also true of wire glass, where 
it was encased in metal-clad wooden frames and 
sash." 


Guarding Against Communicated Fire in 
Dwelling Houses | 


The term exposure may best be defined as a possi- 
ble source of communicated fire. Exposures are both 
interior and exterior. 

dn interior exposure is a subdivision of space with- 
in the walls of a building which will not confine a 
fire which mav originate therein but will allow such 
fire to spread throughout the building. 

An exterior exposure is that which presents the 
potential hazard of communicated fire. 

For the purpose of this article, exterior exposures 


alone will be considered and the general conditions 
and types of structures which constitute serious ex- 
posures will be considered in detail in later para- 
graphs. | 

The matter of the exposure hazard 1s of the great- 
est importance in the planning of every type of build- 
ing. It is, however, usually applied only to buildings 
of the larger type, and only a brief consideration of 
the exposure problem in dwelling house construction 
will be given. : 

In the construction of the average dwelling house . 
the question of eliminating the hazard of communi- 
cated flames resolves itself immediately into the elimi- 
nation of the criminal wood shingle roof and the 
dangerous frame exterior. 

Better than any pen the black tracery of conflagra- 
tion, after conflagration, has written the condemnation 
of this type of construction. A wood shingle roof, 
even in sparsely built sections is dangerous, the chim- 
ney offering a severe exposure hazard. There exists 
no longer conditions that render a masonry exterior 
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impossible from the financial standpoint. From the 
aesthetic point of view, fire-resistive shingles are equal 
to wood. All these conditions have been and are con- 
tinually explained in the various issues of Constrvc- 
TION and do not need repetition or elaboration here— 
in short, “Use fire-retardant roofing and exteriors for 
wellings.” 


Protecting Large Buildings 
Against Exposures 
Roofing— 

The roofing question has been discussed in detail 
in previous issues and will here be considered only in 
a general wav. In the construction of dwelling houses 
and all other small buildings the roofing should be of 
fire-retardant type in order to guard against the fly- 
ing-brand hazard. In the construction of larger 
buildings the selection of a roofing is deserving of 


very careful consideration. There are at present 


many good types of roofing and methods of applica- 
tion, each of which has particular points of excel- 
lence. In general, the roof on large buildings should 
be fire-retardant and possess enough weight and 
strength to have a blanketing influence in flames with- 
in the building. Roofs of poor and light-gauge tin, 
as well as light, cheaply manufactured “ready roof- 
ings," should be avoided. When a tin roof is desired 
it must be remembered that there are only three or 
four good brands of tin roofing to be had in this coun- 
try. Ready roofings, which are numerous, should 
have the approval of the underwriters' laboratories. 


Z. posures— 

The question of protection against exposures nat- 
urally divides itself into two sections for considera- 
tion: First, providing proper protection in new 
buildings: and, second, the alteration of existing 
buildings to provide safeguards against the entrance 
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Courtesy of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


INTERIOR OF OLD POST OFFICE, PARIS, TEX. 


Unprotected against exposures both exterior and interior 
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of flame from nearby fires. 

In the matter of the construction of new buildings, 
while no general definite rule for exposure protection 
can be laid down, good practice may be defined and 
the methods of arriving at what constitutes proper 
protection for the individual building in hand may be 
outlined. 

Exposure protection necessarily resolves itself into 
an individual consideration. Ordinarily no two build- 
ings are of necessity protected in exactly the same 
manner, as no two buildings bear the same relative 
location to the exposures involved. Obviously then, 
the first step is a careful consideration of the location 
of the building in question and its present and probable 
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near residential districts, one important factor must 
not be overlooked. That is wood shingle roofs and 
frame construction of dwelling houses. In another 
section of this article we have considered the matter 
of guarding the dwelling house against exposure haz- 
ards. Here we must consider the conflagration 
danger. The records of almost all great conflagra- 
tions show flames traveling by the wood shingle and 
frame construction route straight into the heart of the 
mercantile or business section. Where it is planned to 
construct a large building in a section which is thickly 
built up with frame and wood shingled dwellings the 
exterior of the building must be made absolutely fire- 
resistive. 
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INTERIOR OF U. S. POST OFFICE BUILDING, PARIS, TEX. 


Showing unprotected roof structural members 


future surroundings. What are the exposure haz- 
ards, or what are they likely to be? Is there danger 
of fire spreading from nearby buildings? Is there a 
possibility of new buildings being constructed nearby 
which will present the menace of spreading flames? 

It 1s plain that the exposure is not so great in a 
residential neighborhood or in a district where the 
surrounding buildings are of fireproof construction 
or contain little inflammable material as it would be 
if it were where the building site was surrounded by 
non-firesafe structures or are used to house businesses 
which necessitate the handling and storage of highly 
inflammable matter. 

In the planning of large buildings to be located in or 


At first glance a large group of frame dwellings 
does not appear to offer any serious fire menace to a 
large building. It would seem impossible for sufh- 
cient heat to be generated to do serious damage; but 
fire records tell a different story. High winds and 
dry wood on the roofs and in the walls of dwellings 
menace thousands of mercantile buildings' in this 
country to-day, and such exposure must be guarded 
against. 

The recent conflagration at Paris, Texas, started 
in a one-story-frame-shingle-roof-storage warehouse, 
presumably from a locomotive spark on the roof. 
Flying brands, borne by the high winds, set fire to 
shingle roofs four blocks north and, feeding on 
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U. S. POST OFFICE BUILDING EXPOSED BY OLD POST OFFICE BUILDING ON SOUTH PARIS, TEX. 


Unprotected windows and skylights—roof structure of unprotected steel 


shingle-roof-frame houses, soon rolled with terrific 
heat and clouds of flying brands and burning shingles 
into the principal mercantile district, which was prac- 
tically entirely destroyed. From here the flames 
communicated by the, same shingle-roof route to the 
dwellings in the northern section. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX, PARIS, TEX. 


At Salem, Mass., the great conflagration started in 
the mercantile district, traveled out through the resi- 
dential district along shingle roofs and frame houses, 
circled down towards the water front and set fire to 
the Naumkeag Mills, causing a $3,000,000 loss there. 
This was in the second conflagration, immediately fol- 


The inconsistent construction of the average school building is evidenced in every conflagration 
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BELLFORD APARTMENTS. W 
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BELLFORD APARTMENTS AND GIBRALTAR HOTEL, PARIS, TEX. 


Note unprotected windows (boarded up after fire) in latter building. The failure of partial protection is here shown. This building 
was gutted, while the Bellford Apartments, fully protected by wire glass in metal frame, was saved 


lowing the first, which had practically died down when 
a shingle roof on a school, across the valley in South 
Salem, caught fire from flying brands and created an- 
other conflagration, which resulted in the destruction 
mentioned. | 


The Severity of Exposures— 

There are many factors which must be taken into 
account in the consideration of the severity of an ex- 
posure, and it is naturally difficult to give any definite 
requirements determining the degree of exposure. In 
general, however, serious exposures are as follows: 

(a) A building of combustible type, 25,000 cubic 
feet or more in size, and located within forty feet of 
the structure in question. 

(b) A smaller building within the same distance 
and containing highly inflammable material; such as 
a moving-picture theatre or building in which nitro- 
cellulose films are stored: garage: or any building, 
such as used for the storage of oils, paints, varnishes 
or any material which would serve to create a quick, 
hot fire. 

(c) If the adjacent buildings are of combustible 
tvpe and have large areas such as a theatre or con- 
tain a large amount of inflammable material, such as 
a furniture or piano factorv, they constitutes danger- 
ous exposure to a distance of seventy feet. 

(d) If there are a number of combustible buildings 
within an area of 250 feet from the building, so that 


a fire might become general in this area, the conflag- 
ration hazard exists and a serious exposure hazard is 
constituted. 

(e) If the proposed building is located in a con- 
flagration district it should be considered as seriously 
exposed. 

The amount of protection which will be provided 
will, therefore, depend on surrounding buildings, their 


NATIONAL BANK, PARIS, TEX. 


Plate glass in wooden sash on both street fronts fell out and fire 
swept through the building 
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construction, contents and distance from the building 
in question. 

In general, the following rules should be followed, 
modified somewhat, of course, by existing conditions: 

The exterior walls of fireproof or sprinkled mill 
constructed buildings should be of at least twelve 
inches of masonry. In case party walls are used these 
walls should be not less than sixteen inches in thick- 


story buildings and the lower three floors of higher 
buildings great care must be taken before the use of 
wire glass is decided against. The exposures must be 
studied carefully, keeping in mind the size of the 
building, the advantages of wire glass from the break- 
age as well as the fireproofing standpoint, the ex- 
pense of changing to wire glass at a later date should 
exposure conditions be made more severe, the fire- 
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Courtesy of Saino Fire Dood and Shutter Co. 


Proper guarding against serious exposure. 
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Note shutters which operate in gangs. These shutters are of the asbestos-filled steel type and are 


the only swinging shutters approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Thousands of these shutters are in use throughout the South 


ness. All walls should have a parapet not less than 
three feet high. All doors in party walls should ‘be 
of a type of fire-door approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, and having no wood in its construction, 
one on each side of the wall. All outside doors should 
be of metal. 

Wire glass windows in metal frames and sash offer 
excellent protection against moderate exposures and 
prevent the passage of flame from floor to floor 
through the windows. All windows above the third 
floor should be of this type, and in the matter of three- 


~ 


fighting facilities of the community and the insurance 
saving where wire glass is used. 

In the selection of metal frames for wire glass win- 
dows, the weatherproof qualities must not be lost sight 
of. Some types of metal sash and frames corrode 
quickly and should be avoided, the architect insisting 
on assurance as to this point from the manufacturer. 
Here enters, too, the question of kalamein frames and 
sash, which should be avoided and will be considered 
in another section of this article. 

Where windows are seriously exposed they should 
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be protected by properly constructed shutters in addi- 
tion to wired glass. (The best types of fire resistive 
shutters are described in the last section of this arti- 
cle.) 

In determining the type of shutter to be used, the 
following points should be taken into consideration: 
Tin clad and sheet iron shutters are not considered 
reliable. The wood core shutters are subject to the 
rapid weakening and deterioration of dry rot, and the 


tural materials, cost can no longer be defined as the 
amount of money paid for a material or device. We 
build our buildings for permanency, our office build- 
ings, hotels, warehouse and mercantile structures are 
erected with the idea that they will stand for many 
years and give good service; therefore the real cost is 
the ultimate cost and can better be defined as the total 
expense of the installation and maintenance of ma- 
terials and devices plus or minus the insurance credit 


Fireproof Mercantile Buildings 
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Non- fireproof buildings 
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In the above sketch the 8-story mercantile outlined with heavy dotted lines is the building to be protected against exposures and on which 
insurance exposure table on Page 283 is based. Description of protection will be found in this article 


flat metal shutters transmit more heat than those oí 
the types which will be hereinafter described. 


How Safe Exteriors are Created 
Having considered in a general way the conditions 
which create exposures of a more or less serious 
nature, the natural question is how to guard against 
these exposures in the most practical and efficient man- 
ner, considering always the factor of cost—and right 
here a digression will be made to emphasize this mat- 
ter of cost. 


The Cost Factor— 
From the standpoint of those who purchase struc- 


or penalty granted or imposed for the use of the prod- 
uct in question. In other words, in the consideration 
of the protection against exposures various questions 
of cost versus ultimate cost must be decided. For in- 
stance, window frames and sash of solid or hollow 
steel have a far higher degree of permanency and 
necessitate a much lower cost of maintenance than 
those of metal-covered wood, at the same time offering 
far greater safety. It is false economy to let the lower 
first cost of metal-covered wood windows influence the 
builder to install this type, or wooden windows or 
metal windows of inferior design and workmanship— 
it is false economy to use plain glass where wire glass 
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should be used, even though the risk seems slight, or 
tin-clad doors, when all metal doors may be obtained 
at a slight increase in price. Buy with the sure knowl- 
edge that safety and permanency are the cheapest in 
the end. 


A Practical Example— 
With this eminently sensible view of the cost propo- 
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taining as it does a hazardous occupancy where much 
inflammable material in the form of wood, paints and 
oils is used and stored, and being of joisted brick con- 
struction. A fire in this building would most seriously 
threaten the structure under consideration, and for this 
reason the best known protection for window openings 
should be employed. This consists of wire glass in 
metal frames and each opening further protected by 


sition in mind, let us consider a practical example of the use of automatic steel shutters from the 
eee 
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protection. The sketch on page 278 will serve as 
a basis on which to work. This shows an ordinary 
city block in a mercantile section. We are considering 
the construction of an eight-story mercantile building 
in the location designated by the heavy dotted line. 

A study of the map shows that this building is ex- 
posed on both sides and the rear to a severe conflagra- 
tion hazard, which in itself necessitates the utmost care 
in safe design. The five-story furniture factory im- 
mediately adjoining constitutes a severe exposure, con- 


terrific heat which would be generated by a fire 
in this building. If there are door openings on 
this side, they should be protected by automatic metal 
(not metal-covered wood) fire doors. All protection 
should be of types approved by the Underwriters' 
Laboratories. In this manner the side of the building 
in question, which we will call the west side, has every 
opening in the masonry wall protected in such a man- 
ner that in case of fire in the furniture factory the 
heat would cause the automatic doors and shutters to 
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Courtesy of Mississippi. Wire Glass Co. 
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close when the fusible links with which each is 
equipped had been melted. Here we would have a 
standard fire door barring the progress of the flames, 
heat and smoke through the door openings; and metal 
shutters, backed by wire glass and metal windows, pro- 
tecting the window openings—a solid, impenetrable 
wall against which the flames will seek entrance into 
our building in vain. 

On the opposite or east side of the building, we have 
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—while the plain glass 
in the upper floor was 
completely blown out 
by the force of the ex= 
plosion. 
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“Wire Class" in lower 
floor protected the ma- 
chinery, etc., so that 
business was not inter- 
fered with — 
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different conditions entirely, the building adjoining 
being only two stories in height. The exposure here is 
severe at the lower stories. All windows should be 
of wire glass in metal frames and all windows over the 
roof of adjoining buildings to a height of 30 feet 
should be equipped with steel shutters. 

On the rear or south side of the building all win- 
dows west of the court, being over the garage and also 
exposed to possible fire in the furniture factory, should 
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A window sash containing solid wire : 
glass removed from the Western Elec- 


tric Company's California Electrical 


Works after the earthquake and fire : 
of April 18, 1906 : 
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be of wire glass in metal frames and equipped with the exposure is unusuallv severe is a precaution in 
automatic shutters. Windows in the shaft should be case of the possible generation of heat that would cause 


of wire glass in metal frames, while those east of the the melting of wire glass. 


On these windows shutters 


court would be of wired glass, shutters being necessary alone would not be sufficient protection because of 


only opposite and one story above the one-story build- radiant heat. 
ing shown adjoining. 


The walls in this building will of course be of at 


The use of shutters as a further protection where least 12 inches of masonry, and if steel framework is 
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Courtesy of Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONFLAGRA- 
TION. APRIL, 1906 


NOTABLE EXAMPLE OF WIRE GLASS 
PROTECTION 


The Western Electric Company's Cali- 
fornia Electrical Works was saved, al- 
though everything else in the vicinity was 
destroyed. This was a four-story brick 
building with “Solid Wire Glass made by 
the Continuous Process” in windows. The 
area of the glass windows was large and 
the test a very severe one, particularly on 
one side. The building was equipped with 
sprinklers, but the heat inside was not suf- 
ficient to operate them. The most severe 
local exposure was a four-story frame lodg- 
ing house 35 feet distant, and a large pile 
of some 40,000 wood cross-arms, all of 
which were totally destroyed. Employees 
fought the fire from the inside with water 
pails, extinguishing incipient fires which 
were started by the intense heat. 
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The tin-clad, wood-core fire 
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door is subject to deteriora- 
tion by rust and dry rot, 
and within a very few years 
after installation constitutes 
a most inefficient protection 


against exposures 


* 
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Courtesy of Saino Fire Door & Shutter Co. 
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used care will be taken to protect the ends of beams against exposures vill be found in the comparative ex- 
and girders so that they will not be affected by the posure table shown on page 283. A clear exposition of 


heat of a nearby fire. | the actual working out of insurance rates will be of 
direct interest to those who plan commercial struc- 
Importance of Protecting All Openings tures. 


The table shown on page 283 shows the method 
of working out the exposure charges on building and 
contents of building heretofore discussed. 

The final insurance rate on a building and its con- 
tents is made up of the rate on building and contents, 
plus the exposure charge. As we are only interested in 
the exposure charge for the purposes of this article, we 
will take for granted that the building rate (without 
exposure charge) is .25. Thus in the table the rate is 
shown as .25. 

In the table given it will be plainly seen that the 
exposure rates have been figured three times, each 


The importance of protecting all exterior openings 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. The San Fran- 
cisco conflagration offers a case in point. The eight- 
story building of the Pacific States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, then recently completed, had excel- 
lent window protection, the front being provided with 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Standard types of metal fire doors— 


Kinnear rolling steel shutters, with plate-glass win- 
dows, while wire glass was used' on the sides and back 
of the building. Unfortunately, however, a rear door 
had not been protected, and the fire entered the build- 
ing through this door, causing great damage and gen- 
erating heat which melted glass and even welded nails. 


Saino Fire Door & Shutter Co. 
—which are far superior to the tin-clad door. No wood in the 
Definite proof of the value of proper protection construction of these doors 


Reducing Insurance Costs 


Comparative Exposure Table 


Calculate the initial charge, as per tables, for given distance or condition for each side and enter in 
its column, add or subtract from charge as follows, carrying the net result by successive 
processes down the column to the bottom. 


EXPOSURES 


( Pening” „ by Xue Protected by wire glass in 
- glass in metal frames an metal frames ,or Wooden sash and plain or 
RISK standard fire shutters and doors by standard shutters plate eines : 
Front Left Front | Right Left 
Height... . """--* T71117111111 11 17 71 „%% „%% „%„%„%6„% rr 2 „% %% „%% „„ 6% % „% „„ ESETET] 6 00 
e 535535 s... „%%% „% „% „% % „ „ „ „ „ „„ 999% 09 LE a ** —— #8888 „ „ %%% „ „„ „„ 
eee ee ess „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ % % „% „% „„ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ be C eevee See eel neem ee eee 
Adjoining:.... esee nmn — ETT ee — MÀ 4 . psuec]ésnkuaté CLEO OT TTA ira EAEN e l 
Party Wall. eet 52„5„* „„ „„ „66 "IIIA — 3 s.s.. s... „ „% „%% % ͤ % „% „% „% „% „% „%% „%„ „ „ „[([ꝝ“ Booaevosuselosso Seele 
Independent Wall. „. TEMP TUTO ALT E E A T OW ITEM E EE 
Z ee | ee E entice UT ea ee id as, AIRE, PS boe ee 5 
Communicati ggg. T — 4 das ual esos uen eu]onénenéses]-Nvoseet o Beoeeqonosslcankte —. 4. — 
Length of Side.. Derr sen 22 —vyͤ— 22 44.44 Wess e 
A-Risk esse eee ö „„ „„ „„ „„ „... .. Pika EOE 7 EE Wi ssir... 3 34333*—˖ꝛĩä mm 55254 „ „4“44„4„4„„ % %% RBoooocev|iosscoot „4 eee 
B-Exposure .....ccccecccceccececeececceseceecee . LX. . .A. . C. . . . r Pan e Ae 
Tables Usc lll %„44„„„%%6 ? F. 4 4 40 4 4 ee ee 
TERRE ARS 
BLANK WALL OF RISK towards deduet $ of 0 o 0 
RISK towards exposure ttot 2 0 T7 76 O 201.077.076 


— 
„„ oF Exposure towards risk, deduct . 
" “= "TO BOTH deduct 90 pòr cent. 
OPENINGS : RUP OPPOSITE each other deduct 30 per 


* ON GRADE OR FIRST FLOOR ONLY, deduct 
25 per cent. 


SHINGLE aye TO Risk Increase charges 50 per cent. 
but not exceeding a sum which would make 
risk — rate with exposure. 


LENGTH OF — ED oo ag my rn Xr s 
runnin ee cen ess Tor eac 00 
~ 7 No Med uctio * 0 adjoining with communt- 


- - 077,5 2 to o Oo 
11 feet, HU LU, -00F f 
less for each foot. 
HEIGHT OF EXPOSURE If 1 than 5 stories deduct 
15 per cent. for eac 
5 stories and — — add 25 per cen 


cech story over 5. - 4. e 
FALLING ee HAZARD.—Add not less than 2 
t. of the rate of the exposing risk 

GLASS FRONT OR SIDE OF RISK. —Inorease charge 
10 per cent. if first story, 20 1 cent. for second, 

and 10 per cent. for each additional story. 
nad OF EXPOSURE.—Increase charge W per cent. 
for each glass story above first or grade floor, 
STANDARD, b .— SHUTTERS or approved Wire Glass 

we. 


0 . OG 

.017 i 
98A“ 0301.03 / 
104¢4)1,037 04 O37 


ITEA rE 


To window openings of risk..... A d. 4 40 per cont} 
To window openings of exposure...... ce» “© a 
3 go * " 


To risk and exposure ves eacetes dense 654 45 * = 
If both ——— "t s...» . 67%“ = 


Norr.—The allowance noted above for ‘wire glass win- 
dows in addition to or without shutters, where ex- 
— is within thirty feet of the risk; for over- 

ead exposure, then for three stories or thirty feet 
above exposure, the wire glass windows must be of 
double type. Beyonce arn of thirty feet, 
either horizontally or vertically, a single glazing is 
= Map of the stand shutter, but within 
distance is entitled to only one-half the ular 
allowance. The increased allowance provided for 
under this rule where both standard shutters ang 
approved wire glass windows are Installed will no 
apply In nc o cases where tbe wire glass windows 
52 qu unless the exposure be more than 
thirty feet — 


Norx. - Approved open sprinklers accepted as equal to 
standard fire shutters. 

LARGE AREA OF EXPOSURE exceeding 10,000 square 
feet and height exceeding intervening distance 
ncrease charge 20 per cent. and add a further 

2 per cent. for each 1,000 in excess of 10,000. 
FRAME RISK Increase charge 50 cent. but not exceed- 
— a sum which shall make rate of risk equal 

per cent. of exposure. 

IF DOTH — AND EXPOSURE RATES ARE BELOW 
1 DEM Cc .—Take such ^ e of tinal 
t as the rate of risk per cent. 
e. g. s conta, 65 per cent ; E euis. d por 


t. 


| Of |.007 
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Olf 
1724 


Of 7 IAY 


070 AIS 
O18 029 
te) r In the case of fireproof bulld- Co te 28 0.52. .0g6 


ted on the Mercantile Schedule. 


(d) By % per cent. in the case of contents for all 
fireproof risks, subject to further deductions ae 
in conformity with the following table:—(as P a 
per F. P. E. Schedule). et^ 


IF POLICY. covers mor one or more floors not cut off 


If eut om m te fol following table applies:— 


Ann Wood ah ey ee Standard 
doors fire d doors 


Total Exposure Charge for all sides. 
HEIGHT OF RISK.—If under flve stories high, deduct 15 
— cent. of total charges for each story less 
a ian five. n T. over five xp high and non- 
reproof cent. for each story over 
ve (not — 1 per cent.) Y 
Deduct for Working margin 20 per cent. ^ — — 
THE EXPOSURE as computed under the table, shall be 
1 us follows before being incorporated 
into the rate 
(a 18 cent. in the case of tbe bulldin 
qe) i a, Fisk rated on Non-fireproof Mercantile 
au 
(b) By W per cent. in the case of the building, and 
M per cen cent. in the case of the contents for risks 
ra a red fireproof schedule other than 


eee eee eee 


- 


Note: The above tables show clearly the lowering of the exposure rate of insur- 
ance by the proper use of standard forms of exterior opening protection. Table shows: 


2 
2 floors 1 v! 204 3 : 
3 251 = * E 
4 “ ormore 20 $ 30% E Building Contents É 
(e) Risks raved on. the Sprinkler Schedule shal in Z 210 Ee gm eei frames and standard shutters and doors.......... .046 034 £ 
ra low- = p =< 
cube ih addition te that produced under tbe : Wero a 8 e HE Standard doors. T— e 070 .052 
application of the table, equal to one- half the E protectiODn ...5....»«-e e mo oohoeehooothsecotsocusossosusseoto . 115 086 
percen rading of tbe equipment. This 2 
addi aliowance to be made before the i. 
exposure charge is incorporated in the rate. Witten nnen qud 
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time under different conditions of protection against 
exposure. A careful study of this table will show 
the method by which the initial charge is arrived at, 
and the deductions írom and additions to this charge 
will be easily understood if the left-hand column is 
carefully read. Assuming the value of this building 
to be $250,000 and the value of contents $500,000, 


eee eee eee eee: 
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and using the rates obtained in the exposure table we 
find: 

Exposure charge on this building with exterior 
openings unprotected : 


jwildinge, $250000, / $287.50 
Contents, $500:000, at . s mn 430.00 
Total exposure Charge. p e» nm $717.50 


zy the use of wire glass in proper metal frames 
this is reduced to: 


Budding, $250,000, 8f 4090. 6 55-6 Ie $175.00 
Contents, $500;000. e ssec ree 260.00 
Total éxposüfe hagggg nef RES $435.00 


By the use of steel shutters, in addition. to wire 


Courtesy of Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Note the holes punched in the " Wire Glass" windows by the firemen to enable them to fight the fire in the 
Asch Building from the interior of the adjacent fireproof building, the “Wire 
Glass" windows acting as a fire shield 
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glass, as extra protection against unusually severe ex- 
posures : 


Binding, $250,000, d 8 $115.00 
Contents. 505.000, Sl O34. cav kam tr NAI FS 170.00 
Dotal exposure ̃ĩ˙ sneak eases $285.00 


It must be remembered that to the exposure charge 
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saving, shown above, must be added the saving on 
the rate on building and contents, which is naturally 
reduced by proper exterior wall construction, and the 
lowered cost of maintenance. This total saving alone 
is sufficient reason for properly protecting the building 
against exposures, and when increased safety and the 
factor of immunity against the disturbance of busi- 
ness and destruction of lives and valuable records are 
considered, the fact that many buildings are to-day 
being constructed without such protection is almost 
incomprehensible. | 


Standard Protection Against Exposure 
After a consideration of the need for proper pro- 
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VARIOUS TYPES OF WIRE GLASS 
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Courtesy of Mississippi Wire Glass Co. and Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co. 
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Courtesy of Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Interior and exterior (below) views of exposure fire adjoining rein- 
forced concrete and brick factory having window openings protected 
by solid steel sash and— 


tection against exposures, and the value of such pro- 
tection from the standpoint of increased safety, and 
lowered insurance and maintenance costs, it 1s but 
natural that the question of the selection of materials 
and devices should arise. 

It is not the intent of this article to direct attention 
to the products of any individual manufacturer except 
in so far as these products serve as excellent illustra- 
tions of standard protection; but in a general way 
the elements entering into proper, protection against 
exposure hazards will be considered for the guidance 
of those who contemplate building structures of the 
larger type. 

In the first place, realizing that, as has already been 
said, the protection of every building is an individual 
problem, it is strongly recommended that architects 
and prospective builders get in touch with reputable 
insurance engineers who make a specialty of selection, 
design and installation. of protective materials and 
devices in building construction. Their experience in 
this connection will prove invaluable in the matter of 
solving the problem of proper protection for individ- 
ual buildings. 

Wire Glass for Protection— 

In the matter of protection against exterior ex- 
posures it will be noticed that the most striking feature 
is wire glass. Little need be said of the merits of wire 
glass for protection against spreading flames as this 
subject has been well covered in other sections of this 
article and throughout the illustrations. One point, 
however, of distinct interest and educational value 
to the prospective builder is that of polished plate glass 
versus wire glass. Recently in New York State, a bill 
has been passed allowing the use of plate glass on 
the street fronts of buildings in which manufacturing 
is done. This is a mistake and such a ruling should 

fever have been allowed to pass. 

25 Eölfsked: :plate ‘glass of the same thickness as or- 
‘dihaty” Wire lass, 14 inch, cannot stand the test of 
fife, hir: and Watet and its use for protection of street 
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fronts cannot be recommended. In the matter of 
street front protection, any exposure within 75 feet 
is a menace, and wire glass in metal frames is recom- 
mended; or in such buildings where there may be 
objection to wire glass from the aesthetic standpoint, 
automatic shutters should be used as protection against 
the existing exposures. 

Wire glass, as shown on Page 285, is obtainable 
in any desired form and offers in addition to a high 
degree of fire retardencv, a reduction of the break 
and falling glass hazards. 


Window Protection— 


As shown in the accompanying illustrations herewith, 
windows equipped with wire glass, which offer ab- 
solute protection against exposures are obtainable in 
many forms, 

Window frames and sash of metal covered wood 
in any form should be avoided as they are subject 
to deterioration, due to dry rot of the wood and de- 
composition of metal and there is always à consequent 
lessening of the protective value of the window. 

The best type of window for industrial buildings 
is solid steel sash with wire glass. This type of win- 
dow in addition to its fireproofing features allows 
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Courtesy of Detroit Steel Products Co. 


— wire glass. Piles of lumber and other highly inflammable material 

near exposed windows would have caused the complete distruction 

of this building by communicated flames had it not been for efficient 
protection 
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Willlis Mfg. Co. 


Metal casement sash 


large window areas and is not easily subject to break- 
age. 

For all classes of buildings the hollow galvanized 
iron type of window, glazed with wire glass, is recom- 


Willlis Mfg. Co. 


Metal windows—pivoted upper, casement lower 


mended. These come in both light and heavy gauge 
metal and are double hung, pivoted, or combination, 
as shown in the illustrations. All windows that are 
not readily accessible should be of the automatic self- 
closing type, operated by fusible links which will 
allow the closing of the window in case of fire. 
There are also on the market windows of solid steel 
sections which when glazed with wire glass have fire 


Willlis Mfg. Co. 


Double window with transom 


retardent and aesthetic value and the principal use 
of which is in high-class office buildings and other 
places where handsome exteriors are desirable. 

Those who contemplate the introduction of fireproof 
windows into their buildings should carefully inquire 
into the weatherproof qualities of those offered, some 
being considerably better in this respect than others. 


* 


Door Openings— 
Fire doors used for the protection of exterior open— 
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S. il. Pomeroy & Co. 


Double Vivoted Open 


ings should be of the all-metal or metal and asbestos 


type, avoiding the use of tin-clad or kalemein doors S. H. Pomeroy & Co. 

because of probable deterioration. The automatic Double glazed idu weather 
yox d . uide 

sliding fire door may be placed in a pocket to operate g 


in time of fire, using wooden service doors; or the 
opening may be protected by an automatic rolling steel Fire Shutters— 


door. Where doors are exposed to the weather, those There are five different types of fire shutters in 
of bronze are often used although bronze or copper use. The common “garden” varieties of kalemein or 
will not endure fire very long. i wood, tin-covered, and the sheet iron with strap iron 


S. H. Pomeroy & Co. 
S. H. Pomeroy & Co. 


Closed view—-top sash pivoled, lower 
sash stationary Open view 
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frames are both too poor to be considered, the former 
on account of its rusting out, and the latter as an 
unapproved though much used device. 

The other types are the rolling steel, both automatic 
and non- automatic; the corrugated steel with asbestos 
between the two sheets of corrugated metal, and the 
ordinary sheet iron shutter with angle iron frames 
made from underwriters’ specifications, The rolling 
steel has the advantage of being easily applied to the 
wall of a building and easily raised and lowered. It 
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Single pivoted open 
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Single pivoted closed 
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On this page are shown various types of standard metal windows 
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can also be made automatic. As an automatic device 
when properly installed it is very dependable, though 
care should be given that it is not painted and rolled 
up before it is dry as the layers will stick and the 
shutter fail to work. 

The double steel and asbestos type 1s especially use- 
ful owing to the fact that it does not radiate heat 
through it and even readily combustible material is 
safe within several feet, with a heavy fire burning on 
the other side. This shutter also can be made auto- 
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Richey, Browne & Donald (The Browne Window) 


An excellent type of window, solid steel or bronze, with wire glass. 
Convenient, easily regulated and cleaned 


matic. The sheet steel and angle shutter has the one 
point of cheapness to commend it, and is frequently 
found installed where its efficiency is doubtful. There 
have been a great many fires where shutters have 
saved heavy losses and some where they have been 
of no value for the simple reason that they were open 
when the fire came. In order that the maximum ef- 


ficiency can be secured all fire shutters should be 


closed nights, Sundays and holidays; and such other 
times as they can be without inconvenience to the 
occupants of the building. It is well also to have fire 
drills occasionally and drill the occupants of the build- 
ing into closing the shutters. In a comparatively short 
time employees can be drilled to close hundreds of 
shutters in a few minutes. The importance of this 
form of protection has been demonstrated too often 
to admit of any doubt of its usefulness. 


Open or Outside Sprinklers— 

There is much that can be said about the efficiency 
of this type of protection although there are so many 
factors involved that the problem becomes quite com- 


plicated. In the matter of preparation of the building 
it is very important that every window to be protected 
must be glazed with wired glass, furthermore there 
must be water enough and of sufficient pressure to 
furnish at least 25-50 pounds at the highest sprinkler 
head. In calculating the amount of water necessary 
it must be borne in mind that each head requires about 
20 gallons of water per minute and that if the building 
has a great many windows enough water will be re- 
quired to drain a large water supply. It is better 
where the quantity of water is doubtful or surely not 
sufficient to omit this form of protection. As a matter 
of fact there are few places where it would be ap- 
plicable. 


S. H. Pomeroy & Co. 
ANTI-PANIC EXIT FIRE DOOR 


An exit door of metal and wire glass, equipped with brass “panic 


bolt." By pushing down on the push plate in the center of this bolt 


the doors are simultaneously unlocked and thrown open 


Outside Water Protection 


One of the most efficient forms of outside protection 
is that provided by a good water supply to a number of 
hydrants located not further apart than 250 feet and 
each supplied with hose and wrenches in a little house. 
The details will be supplied by the insurance organiza- 
tion having jurisdiction. This with an organization of 
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Saino Fire Door & Shutter Co. 


Single sliding metal and asbestos fire door 
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fire fighters from among the emplovees will be a great 

protection in the event of a fire. | 
Many matters such as the outside department ; the 

number and kind of various fire fighting appliances; 


the proximity of the department; the water supply and 


its reliability are all features that must be considered. 

We earnestly urge very careful consideration and 
study of these problems, for a comparatively small 
outlay in the beginning will effect a comparatively 
large annual saving and safeguard the life and propertv 
concerned. 


Approved Devices— 

The question of insurance rating is one which has 
always been of more or less mystery to the average 
architect and builder. In this article the insurance 
rating regarding exposure charges was carefullv 
worked out and submitted to the proper authorities 
as in the regular course of such work. Hence the al- 
lowances made, charges and deductions, are those 
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View of testing furnace employed at the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Chicago, Ill., for 
testing fire retardents. The standard test is 
to ascertain the effect of fire of one hour du- 
ration, with temperatures rapidly increasing 
to approximately 1,800 degrees, and sudden 
cooling of an application of 7/8 stream of 
water 60 pounds’ nozzle pressure for one 
minute, to determine the efficiency in the re- 
duction of heat transmission and radiation 
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made in the ordinary transactions of insurance rating 
and the example given is in no way exaggerated or 
overdrawn for editorial purposes. The exposure table 
shown is typical. It must always be remembered that 
where insurance reduction is an object as well as safety 
against fire, standard approved materials and devices 
must be used. 

The insurance interests maintain a splendid organ- 
ization in Chicago, known as. the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, where practical tests of materials and 
devices are carried out. Here the manufacturer sub- 
mits his product which is thoroughly tested and classi- 
fed as to its fire-resisting qualities or extinguishing 
and protective value. "When passed bv the Labora- 
tories it is known as an approved product and its 
classification and approval designated by specially de- 
signed labels. Various printed forms of matter cover- 
ing various methods of protection and materials and 
devices are published by this organization, copies of 
which may be obtained from the underwriting body 
having local jurisdiction. 

A careful reading of the foregoing article must have 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Single sliding metal fire door 
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Kinnear Mfg. Co. Before Test 
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shown that this subject of proper protection against 
exterior exposures is one of extreme importance in 
the field of building construction, and a subject deserv- 
ing of much more time and attention than has generally 


Merchant & Evans Co. 


Single sliding metal fire door with wire glass panel 


been given heretofore by architects and prospective 
builders. 
In an article to follow in a later issue of this publica- 
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Rolling steel door before and after test. 


This particular door was sibiected to fire 


at a temperature of 1,800 degrees. The 
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illustration shows side of the door pre- 
These doors have been 
subjected io more severe and prolonged 
tests by the British Fire Prevntion Com- 
mittee, of London, England, and have suc- 
cessfully met the conditions prescribed for 
the full protection in Sub Class B. In 


this. classification— 


Es 


sented to the fire. 
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tion the subject of protection against interior ex- 
posures will be taken up and the influence of such 
protection on the general construction and insurance 
rating of this building will be discussed. 

At this time a feature which might have been prop- 
erly considered in this article will be taken up—that 
of preventing the spread of flame from one floor to 
another through exterior openings. 

This matter of spreading flames is one which de- 
serves the serious attention of those who have to do 
with the making of laws and codes governing building 
construction. This is particularly true in the smaller 
cities which as in the case of Paris, Nashville and 
Augusta, have given far too little intelligent attention 
and careful study to the subject of so regulating build- 
ing construction that the menace of spreading flames 
would be lessened by every new building put up. 

The value of proper protection against exposures 
as the most important factor in the prevention of con- 
flagrations such as have visited many of our un- 
fortunate cities is of paramount importance to those 
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the retardents are subjected to fire for a 
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period of four (4) hours, at a maximum 


temperature of 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit, and 


a stream of water of 60-pounds nozzle pres- 
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sure for a period of five minutes. The doors 


successfully resisting the passage of both fire 


and water. Tests made in Belgium resulted 


nire 


in the approval of these doors and rolling 


steel shutters for the government warehouses 
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who dwell in congested residential or mercantile sec- 
.tions. To the lawmakers of our cities the task of 
reducing the conflagration hazard due to poor pro- 
tection against exposures seems a gigantic and almost 
impossible accomplishment. There is only one solu- 
tion to the problem and that is to enforce proper pro- 
tection in all future building construction. Every 
properly protected building exterior reduces the con- 
flagration hazard in the neighborhood in which it is 
located. Many of the photographs with which this 
article is illustrated show clear eveidence that proper 
protection of the buildings in question not only saved 
their contents but caused them to act as fire-walls, 
barriers which allowed the extinguishment of the ad- 
joining fire and kept it from spreading as the nucleus 
Of a disastrous conflagration. 

This fact alone should be of sufficient weight to 
convince the makers of local building laws and codes 
to begin a long neglected campaign for preparedness 
against the conflagration hazard in their own citv or 
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town. If proper protection against exposures is not 
now enforced in your town or city, and there are so 


MINCH CLEARANCE BETWEEN DOOR AND SLL 


The application of approved hardware to single sliding door. This 

cut shows the gussett plates in each corner—at the bottom of the door. 

Gussett plates are placed internally instead of on the exterior, and the 

Fort ten panels are brought all the way down to the bottom of the 
door so as to eliminate dust pockets 
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An excellent fire door composed of steel frame, with interlocking sections, horizontally assembled, constituting a cellular structure; the filler 
material is non-combustible and does not produce smoke or gas when highly heated. These sections are securely held by tie rods, which are 
connected to skeleton frame at the top and bottom. The sections are tongued and grooved. This formation insures correct alignment, and 


resists any tendency to separate by bulging. 


few localities in which it is enforced, then it is time 
that you should agitate this subject. There is no 
longer any excuse for ignorance of the fire hazard on 
the part of the people of this country—no excuse for 
the lethargy and even antipathy with which the sub- 
ject is greeted. We of America have taken the fire 
loss as part of our national existence. We expect fire— 
we suffer its horrors patiently—we pay the ex- 
acted tribute without a murmur. Our fire-fighting 
organizations and apparatus are superior to those of 
any other country in the world—superior because we 
need protection against fire more than any other nation. 
Our fire losses in America far exceed those of Europe 
—and why? Because we fight fire after it has started 
and gained headway instead of rendering it harmless 
by keeping fuel in the shape of inflammable materials, 
out of our building walls and floors and off our roofs 
and by having at hand the means to extinguish in- 


Radiation is practically eliminated 


cipient blazes automatically or manually. The old 
proverb could well be changed to fit this subject and 
made to read: 

“An ounce of prevention against fire is worth a ton 
of fire-fighting apparatus!” 

In conclusion there is little to say except to strongly 
advise those who contemplate the construction of anv 
building to give more thought and attention to the 
subject of fire-prevention than has usually been done 
heretofore. Build to prevent fires! Use standard 
materials and devices, combining them in a sensible 
manner which will produce a structure which is con- 
sistently firesafe. We spend millions for fire protection. 
Proper protection of exterior openings in building 
construction is the best of all safeguards against 
sweeping conflagrations; and removes 60 per cent of 
the fire-danger in the individual building. Such pro- 
tection is surely worth while, 
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The rolling steel shutter is normally open and is 


closed by a releasing 


device actuated by fusible links. It has 
distinct value as a protection against se- 
rious exposures. At the left is shown au- 
tomatic steel shutter in normal position 


—above shows mechanism of automatic 


release 
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Get after the wood shingle roof in your town—and 
stop the erection of large buildings having windows of 
thin glass and wood, which are invitations for fire to 


enter or belch out of the building, forming paths along 


which it may readily travel. 
Conflagrations and disastrous spreading fires will 
only be prevented by a failure to provide wooden 
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| An article on the subject of protection against interior 
| exposures will appear in an early issue of CONSTRVCTION 
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* Saiue Fire Todt & Shutter Co. 
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The result of non-protection of exposures at Paris, Tex. 
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paths along which they may travel from roof to roof 
of dwellings and through exterior openings of large 
buildings ; and a realization that fire will not be stopped 
by flimsy barriers of wood and tin. The so-called 
"fireproof building," with its trim and doors of wood 


or metal-covered wood, must go. 
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Excellent protection afforded by metal and asbestos shutters 
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@ Co-operation is 
sounding a new 


note of progress 
across the vast 


fields of American 
industry. 
q Here is a great 
undeveloped 
market for your 
product. 


Lumber Spokesman Effectively Answered 


In the course of an editorial in a late issue of the 
American Lumberman, scoring the manufacturers of 
firesafe roofing material for their temerity in em- 
phasizing the menace to lire and propertv of wood 
shingle covered structures, reprint was made of a let- 
ter previously written by Keasby & Mattison Com- 
pany, of Ambler, Pa., to various firesafe building 
material dealers throughout the United States, sug- 
gesting the desirability of forming a permanent or- 
ganization for the advancement of their general in- 
terests, which, be it said, are closely interwoven with 
those of the public at large. 

Prompt challenge of the statements and deductions 
of the journal in question was made by R. T. Gebler, 
of the Keasby & Mattison Company, whose inter- 
esting and logical reply to the American Lumberman 
is reproduced herewith: 

“In your issue of April 15th, 1916, you reprint a 
letter signed by Mr. C. J. Stover, vice-president of 
this company, and addressed to about 150 of the 
larger manufacturers of non-combustible building 
material and fire fighting devices. 


ou seem to be peeved over the fact that here 
was a bold attempt to create an organized effort to 
fight wood shingles and other combustible materials. 
Perhaps it was. But do you know that we non-com- 
bustible manufacturers have no organization? Do 
you also know that the lumber interests are thoroughly 
organized to oppose any legislation that affects their 
interests and whatever the manufacturers of non- 
combustibles have done to offset your work has been 
done individually and in paid advertising space, 

“We know, of course, that it is highly desirable that 
Mr. Average Citizen should live in blissful ignorance 
of the fire hazard—for the extent of his unprepared- 
ness is the only limitation of lumber profits. And isn't 
your opposition to building material that will not burn 
an open admission that you want the builder to buy 
material that «ill burn? 


"[sn't vour opposition to safe building a public con- 
fession that you advocate unsafe building, and isn't 
your organized effort to thwart the work of the 
officials an admission that vou thrive on a condition 
that spells propertv loss and the loss of life? 

“And have we committed any grave offense in 
wanting people to think about fire prevention in order 
to sell more of our goods, when you are organized to 
make them forget it in order to sell more of yours? 
The very emphasis you give the words fire prevention 
in vour reprint adds just that much more emphasis to 
your desire to oppose fire prevention. 

“We wonder who the shoe pinches most. 

"However, your attitude is excusable because it 
means existence to you—and it listens good to your 
advertisers. The brewers, of course, want us to drink 
all the booze we can crowd under our skins. The 
heroin and hop peddlers profit on the wrecks they 
create. The cigarette people want us to smoke the 
dope sticks a pack at a puff. Of course these people 
oppose the antis in any activity aimed at a curbing of 
their power. 

*A wood shingle will burn. We know that. You 
know it, and the poor devils who have learned it first 
hand are not ripping out any cheers for the thing that 
knocked them down. 

“The fact that you have opposed our efforts is as 
helpful as it is amusing. We intend to go on fight- 
ing the Anti-Fire Prevention movement with everv 
faculty we have; for as long as a man lives who is 
impelled bv pride to protect his property and by love 
to surround his loved ones with every precaution 
against fire, just that long will we sell fire-prevention 
building material and fire-fighting devices. 

“Thank you for the publication of our letter. It 
helps the cause wonderfully, and depend upon it we 
shall make good use of it. A little opposition to or- 
ganization—when it comes from the organ or an in- 
dustry that used organization very efficiently—is a 
boost, not a bump." 
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Atlanta Awake to Wood Shingle Roof 
Danger 

For an otherwise unusually progressive community, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been singularly negligent thus far 
ir safeguarding itself against the menace of the wood 
shingle roof, despite the clear warning repeatedly 
given by Fire Chief W. B. Cody. That the authori- 
ties are at last awake to their responsibilities in this 
direction is attested by the ordinance now before the 
council and which, it is intended, shall become effec- 
tive January I, 1917. 

The ordinance sets forth that all buildings in the city 
limits except dwellings, frame buildings, buildings not 
exceeding two stories in height or thirty feet and 
twenty-five hundred square feet in area, providing 
the same are not used for factories, warehouses or 
mercantile purposes, shall have roofs of tile, brick, 
slate, tin, iron, asbestos or built-up felt roofing with 
gravel or slag surface, which shall rank as class A or 
class B under the test specifications of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The roofing shall be of such material as not to rank 
lower than class F under the test specifications of the 
underwriters. 

It further provides that a layer of felt at least 1-16 
of an inch thick shall be placed between the metal 
rcofing and the supporting woodwork. The wooden 
plank and sheathing of roofs shall not, in any case, be 
extended across side or party walls. 

The ordinance does not prohibit the repair of 
wooden shingle roofs now existing, providing the 
building is not increased in height and provided fur- 
ther that repairing shall not be so extensive as to 
amount to a renewal of the roof. 


New York's Revised Code 
All revisions of New York's Building Code .passed 
by the Board of Aldermen prior to December 31, 1915, 
are to take effect March 14, 1916, have now been 
printed in handy form by the Bureau of Buildings, 
Borough of Manhattan. Remaining sections of the 


old code are being revised, and when this work is com- 
pleted they too will be printed for proper circulation. 


Poor Construction at Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, in the opinion of engi- 
neers of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
presents a serious fire hazard, mainly because of the 
poor type of construction of many of the older mer- 
cantile buildings in the city. These, for the most 
part, are large to an excessive area and, once afire, 
would offer admirable flues for the rapid spread of 
flames. An encouraging feature of the situation, how- 
ever, is the presence of a number of modern fireproof 
buildings so grouped as to act as a pronounced barrier 
to the spread of flames, and offer a fine vantage 
ground from which to fight a threatened conflagra- 
tion. 


Meriden, Conn., Should Extend Fire Limits 

Fire Marshal Trudeau, of Meriden, Conn., is in 
favor of materially extending the present fire limits 
of the city, holding that the erection of large wooden 
structures just outside the prohibited zone is a stand- 
ing menace to the business section of the community. 
A considerable element of the citizens of Meriden are 
in accord with the marshal's views and will appeal to 
the council to take action in such connection. 


Inspection Service in Kentucky 
The Kentucky State Fire Marshal and his entire 
staff of assistants recently held a conference at Louis- 
ville with the State Insurance Board, and discussed 
the new requitements for electric wiring, and the best 
means of enforcing the State and local building ordi- 
nances with a view of reducing the fire hazard. 


Garage Regulations at Albany, Ga. 

The city council of Albany, Ga., has passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the location of garages or reposi- 
tories for automobiles under, in or immediately ad- 
jacent to buildings occupied by theaters, hotels, board- 
ing houses, clubs or other places of public gatherings. 
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Progressive Davenport 

Animated by a desire to have their city as well 
safeguarded against fire as it is progressive in other 
respects, the authorities of Davenport, Iowa, had 
been working intelligently and consistently to that 
end for months past, with the result that the com- 
munity is now distinctly "on the map," so far as fire 
prevention is concerned. 

This desirable result was attained by amending 
the former building code along lines suggested by the 
underwriters, and by adding to the equipment and 
personnel of the fire department. All horse-drawn 
fire apparatus has been replaced by motor engines and 
trucks, thus providing for the more speedy attendance 
at fires and the covering of extended area. 

A notable provision of the new building ordinance, 
and which passed the city council without a dissent- 
ing vote, is the virtual abolishment of the wood 
shingle roof within the city limits. In future a wood 
covering will not be tolerated, even upon “a little 
wood-shed." This advanced and sensible action by 
the Davenport authorities was not taken as a result 
of the recent sweeping Southern conflagrations, in 
which the menace of the wood, shingle was so strik- 
inglv emphasized; but was the outcome of the care- 
fully tabulated experience of the local fire department 
over a given period. 

From the data thus compiled the subjoined results 
were disclosed : 

Percentage of roof fires caused by wooden shingles 
as compared with the total number of roof fires: 


Sparks from chimne ys 75 
Chimneys burning out................ 41 
Defective chimnepx 4 
Sparks from railroad engines 2 
Sparks from bonfire sse 4 
Exposures to other fir ess IO 
Overheated stove pipe ............... I 
Roof fires, starting in attic due to other 
IJ e pd dd qup e gea 24 
. A DNE 161 
Percentage of roof fires due to wooden 
inglee ds eee as 85 


Percentage of roof fires caused by wooden shingles 
compared with the total number of fires in dwellings, 
barns and sheds: 

Total dwelling, barn and shed fires.... 200 
Fires caused by wooden shingles....... 137 
Percentage........ 685 

Percentage of roof fires caused by wooden shingles 
compared with the total number of fires in buildings, 
no matter what class of construction: 

Total number of fireꝶ s 


Percentage........ .498 


In order not to bear too hard upon the wood shingle 
dealers of the citv, four months from the date of 
the enactment of the ordinance was given them in 
which to dispose of the supplies then on hand, after 
which period the measure will be rigidly enforced, 

Commenting upon the present condition in Daven- 
port, in the bringing about of which he bore a prom- 
ment part, Building Commissioner R. C. Graham 
said in part: “We feel that we have taken a pro- 
gressive and sensible step in doing what we have, and 
are convinced that nothing but good can come from 
it. We point with pride to the. fact that Davenport, 
with a population of 50,000 persons, being classified 
as a second-class city by the Iowa Rating Bureau and 
by tne National Board of Fire Underwriters, and I 
think you will concede the statement that communi- 
ties such as our are few and far between." 


Want Jersey City's Code Changed 
Asserting that the present building code of Jersey 
City "was so poorly drawn that it was almost impos- 
sible for anvone to interpret it correctly," a number 
of citizens of the community are strongly agitating 
for its complete revision. 


Improvement at Hartford 
Steps are being taken to improve the building code 
of Hartford, Conn., along lines shown to be desirable 
bv late changes in the building world. 


Fire Limits Extended at Houston, Texas 

Under a recent amendment to the building code of 
Houston, Tex., the former area in which the erection 
of wooden structures was prohibited, has been greatly 
extended. 


Labor Opposed to Wood Roofing 

At the Texas State Federation of Labor conven- 
tion, held at Houston a short time ago, the subjoined 
resolution was adopted : 

"Whereas, During the past year much property and 
many lives have been destroyed bv fire within the 
confines of our State; and 

"Whereas, We believe it to be the duty of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor to do at all times whatso- 
ever it can to protect life and property, and knowing 
that danger from fire can be reduced to a minimum 
by the use of some non-combustible roofing material, 
be it 

"Resolved, That the incoming legislative committee 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor be instructed 
to make a special study of this condition and present 
a bill to the next Legislature that will afford the citi- 
zens of Texas adequate protection." 
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Recent Building Projects 


Daltimore architects are preparing competitive 
plans for a new parochial school for the S.S. Philip 
and James Church, on the northeast corner of Mary- 
land avenue and Twenty-ninth street, Baltimore. The 
intended building will cost about $50,000. 

J. Henry Miller, Inc., Baltimore, has the contract 
for erecting the Young Women's Christian. Associa- 
tion at Highlandtown, Md. The building is to be 
of brick and stone, and will cost nearly $350,000. Oli- 
ver B. Wight is the architect. 

Five million dollars will eventally be spent by the 
Ford Company, of Detroit, Mich., in the erection of 
a group of manufacturing buildings at Kearney, 
N. J. The first unit of the plant, to cost $1,000,000, 
will be started very soon. 

Endress & Watkin, of Austin, Texas, have pre- 
pared plans for a three storv and basement building 
to be erected at Houston for the Southern Drug Com- 
pany. When completed, the structure "will be as 
near fireproofness as the ingenuity of man can make 
it." Gray brick with stone trimming will be the mate- 
rial used chiefly in its erection. Interior fire safe- 
guards will include automatic sprinklers and auto- 
matic’ fire doors. . 

The cost of the addition to the St. Paul Sanitarium 
at Dallas, Texas, will be close to $170,000, without 
equipment. The structural material to be used in the 
building will be largely brick and concrete with roof 
of Bangor slate. J. Ed Overbeck is architect, and H. 
J. Curtis, both of Dallas, the general contractor. The 
structure is to be fireproof throghout. 


Attractive Building for Detroit 

What it is claimed will be one of the finest struc- 
tures of its kind, west of New York, is now in process 
of erection at Detroit. Known as the Book Building, 
the structure, fronting on Washington boulevard, will 
be thirteen stories in height and will cost about $750,- 
O00. i 

Of the Italian renaissance type, the building will 
have an exterior of either marble or stone, and “abso- 
lutely no wood will be used" for any purpose in its 
construction. 

There will be six stories with Washington boulevard 
frontage. The second and third floors will be de- 
voted to exclusive shops surrounding a Keyler dome 
of glass rising to a height of three stories. Offices 
will occupy all the upper floors above the third. 

The main entrance and the entrance to all the 
ground floor stores will be in bronze. 

Crittall steel windows will be used throughout the 
first three floors and Brown windows on the upper 


floors and all doors will be steel in battleship gray. 

The entire interior finish of the first three floors 
will be Botticino marble with Traertine stone floors 
in the corridors, while Tennessee marble will be em- 
ployed for corridor floors and Vermont marble for 
the wainscoting on the upper stories. All office floors 
will be cement. 

The elevator service will include four passenger and 
two freight elevators, the shafts to be of bronze up 
to the fourth floor and steel above. 

Louis Kamper is the architect and Walbridge & 
Aldinger, both of Detroit, the general contractors. 


Wooden Shack Caused Bad Fire at Raleigh 


. Fire at Raleigh, N. C., on the second instant, seri- 
ously threatened the business section of the city, a 
happening that was averted only through the unusu- 
allv good work of the local firemen, aided by several 
engines hastily summoned from Durham. The dam- 
age resulting from the fire is placed at $150,000, and 
substantial as is the amount it might easily have 
been many times larger, and would undoubtedly have 
been so had not weather conditions all been in favor 
of the fire-fighters. | 

Starting in a frame stable, the fire quickly spread 
to the nearby three-story brick business block of Job 
B. Wyatt's Sons’ Company, which was completely 
gutted, as was also a two-story brick structure owned 
by Frank Stronach. 

As a result of the fire there will probably be a com- 
plete inspection and the condemnation of a number 
of wooden buildings now standing in the mercantile 
section of the citv, and which constitute a severe fire 
hazard. Building Inspector Mangum is on record as 
having recognized and protested against the danger 
in question, but his warnings were unheeded, and he 
had no authority under the law to enforce them. 

Speaking of the fire, Captain Sherwood Brockwell, 
deputy State Insurance Commissioner and a former 
fire chief in Raleigh, said in part: “The firemen were 
making good progress against the stable fire when the 
flames in the rear were licked up and carried by the 
wind around the rear corner of the Wyatt building, 
and there found the greatest aider and abettor to fire 
ever known—unprotected windows." Once gaining 


an entrance the flames rapidly destroyed the Wyatt 


building, together with the brick structure nearby. 
Wooden buildings, located in the congested centers 
of cities, is no uncommon sight in the South, and else- 
where throughout the country, for that matter, and the 
sooner the public authorities recognize their potential 
fire danger and order their removal the better it will be 
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Rebuilding in the Conflagration-Swept Cities 


the erection of new homes or mercantile 

structures have yet been awarded in the con- 
Hagration-swept cities of Paris, Texas; Augusta, Ga., 
and Nashville, Tenn.; and it is highly improbable that 
reconstruction work will be actively underway for 
some weeks and perhaps months, the delay must not 
be attributed to Jack of intent or to financial ability on 
the part of interested property-owners, but rather to 
their sensible determination to wait until the compre- 
hensive surveys in progress at all three centres shall 
have been completed, when individual plans can be 
formulated much more intelligently than 1s now pos- 
sible. 

At all three cities committees were selected imme- 
diately after the fires to act in conjunction with the 
public officials in preparing plans for a general re- 
arrangement of the burned areas; the scheme embrac- 
ing the creation of parks, widening of streets, defining 
building lines, fixing in broad terms upon the general 
types of structures for the different localities, and 
kindred matters, all tending to make the rebuikling 
more substantial and harmonious than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Citizens and Public Officials Co-operating 

Through the enactment of ordinances and by direc- 
tion of responsible department heads, the municipal 
officials are co-operating in the broadest and most 
effective manner with the citizens' committees, and the 
result unquestionably will be that the now devastated 
sections of Paris, Augusta and Nashville will later 
prove to be their most attractive areas. 

New building codes promptly adopted in each of 
the cities will insure the future erection of structures 
along fire-safe lines; the present laws prohibiting ab- 
solutely the use of the fire-feeding wood shingle roof 
and the well-nigh equally dangerous frame extension 
to brick and stone structures. 

At Paris, the Citv National Bank has closed a deal 
with the Crook-Record Company for the purchase 
of forty feet of its lot on the south side of the square 
next to Twentieth street and running back 108 feet. 
The bank will begin at once erecting a reinforced con- 


A LTHOUGH comparativeiy few contracts for 


crete office building several stories high. The Crook- 
Record Company, which will also rebuild right away, 
will still have sixty-five feet frontage on the square 
and will run back and front thirty feet on Twentieth 
street. The Crook-Record building will be three 
stories and a basement. It is expected to be occupied 
by October 1. 

The Odd Fellows Lodge is having plans prepared 
for rebuilding on its lot at the southwest corner of the 
square. The building will be three stories and its cost 
will be about $30,000. 

Public buildings destroyed, including the post office 
and the city hall, are to be rebuilt shortly. 

Augusta property owners in the mercantile district 
are deterred from prosecuting rebuilding plans just 
now for two primary reasons, i. e, the management 
of the Chronicle and Empire Life buildings, the most 
important in the citv, have not fully adjusted their re- 
spective claims against the insurance companies, and 
hence are unable to fix their programs, and another 
and more pressing reason is that a rearrangement of 
the wholesale and the warehouse sections of the city 
is under review, and if it be decided to change either, 
that fact would have a great bearing upon the plans 
of many of the merchants. 

In almost every instance private dwellings that were 
burned will be replaced, although it is highly probable 
that a new location for the more pretentious structures 
will be selected. 

Tentative plans in large number have been outlined, 
both for residence and mercantile buildings, but very 
few have been completed, nor are they likely to be 
until location areas are fixed upon by the Joint commit- 
tee to whom the matter was referred. 

While new building is unusually active in Nashville 
the structures underway are practically all in locali- 
ties not visited by the fire of March 22. In the latter 
section little has been done thus far, Building Super- 
visor J. H. Yeaman stating that “the owners of resi- 
dences and other property seemed to be waiting to 
ascertain definitely what part of the area shall be 
acquired for park and what for school purposes, be- 
fore deciding on what they shall do with their land." 


FF 


Question Fire Marshal Act 
Challenging the validity of the North Dakota 
statute, which gives the State Fire Marshal the power 
to condemn and order removed buildings considered 
dangerous, a citizen of Devils Lake has appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 


San Jose, Cal., Penalized 
A 15 per cent advance in rates at San Jose, Cal., 
became effective on May 15th, because of the generally 
unsatisfactory fire conditions of the city, and the un- 
willingness or inability of the authorities to make the 
improvements recommended by the insurance men. 
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' face brick manufacturers of Ohio, which has 
proven one of the most popular class publi- 
cations ever produced. 

Opportunity to sign for the book was given at the 
recent Complete Building Show in Cleveland. Close 
to ten thousand expressed their desire to have this 
little hand-book at that time. Since its being issued, 
with subsequent frequent mention in newspapers and 
magazines, several thousand more requests have been 
received for it. 

It has had, in addition, the advantage of word of 
mouth recommendation, of one person showing it to 
a neighbor, until now the office of The Society Advo- 
cating Fire Elimination, 356 Leader-News Buildiag, 
in Cleveland, is having from fifty to two hundred re- 
quests daily for it, both in person and by mail. 

Owing to the exceptional practicability of the plans 
for houses of- low price shown more than twenty-five 
persons have expressed their intention of building 
one of the little homes shown in this book during the 
coming summer. Ground already has been broken 
for one. 

Expressions from those who request the book are 
to the effect that the combination of practical plans, 
accompanied by bids of reliable contractors, coupled 
with the fact The Safe is providing working draw- 
ings and specifications of all buildings shown, is ex- 
actly what thev have sought for vears. 

The home building public is anxious to build safe; 
but until this book was published there never has been 
a practical publication which gave them, under one 
cover, all the necessary information. 


T HIS is the title of a book just issued by the 
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If you are one of those who have missed getting 
this interesting and valuable book, write for it at once. 


Why a Safe Home 

There is an awakening interest throughout the 
United States, in the cost of safe and permanent 
building. While for years the economy of safe build- 
ing has been recognized in all types of commercial 
and public buildings it is only recently that it has been 
considered in connection with home building. 

This increased interest in the better tvpe of house 
is not so much a result of the enormous fire waste of 
the countrv, amounting to nearly a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars a year and chargeable directly to the pre- 
ponderance of inflammable building, as it is a result 
of experience with repair bills, maintenance and de- 
preciation upon quick deteriorating construction. 

It is characteristically American to take a chance 
with the fire hazard while resenting the element in 
building that hits the pocketbook. 

Building to burn does not indicate, in the Ameri- 
can, a disregard for the safety of his familv or his 
own life. But until fire takes away his property, or 
possibly a human life that was dear to him, he does 
not realize what a risk he has been exposed to. The 
fact that a house catches fire somewhere in the United 
States every minute of the twenty-four hours from 
one year's end to another, is only of passing interest 
to him until it happens to be his house or that of a 
friend or relative. 

Then he begins to think of a safe house. He won- 
ders why he has been so particular about locating his 
office in a fireproof building; putting his car in a fire- 
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Complete working drawings, elevation and specifications for this house may be 
secured for $2.00 by applying to the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland. The following bids for the erection 
of this house, complete, according to typical specifications, 
were received from reliable contractors: 


Contractor “A,” $4,750.00; Contractor "D," $4,943.80; Contractor “C,” $4,875.00 


proof garage and locking up his valuable papers in a 
fireproof vault while his family lives and sleeps in a 
building made wholly of inflammable material, abso- 
lutely without fire protection and possibly miles from 
the nearest piece of fire apparatus. 

He often has complained about fuel bills and the 
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inability of his heating plant to make the house com- 
fortable when the winter winds come out of the 
northwest. His forehead is in scowls when he pays 
the frequent repair bills and the painting cost every 


two vears. The real estate man is a failure, he thinks, 
because he cannot get within thirty per cent as much 
for the place as it originallv cost only a few years 
ago, and he quarrels with the fire insurance man over 
the high rate every time he pays the premium. 

With this ever-increasing cost of maintenance it 
comes forcibly to his mind that it is the wrong kind 
of a house. 

He never went in for the cheapest things before 
and he cannot understand why he did in buying a 
house. It has always been a hard and fast rule of his 
business that “the best is the cheapest." In the mate- 
rial he uses in his business he never deviated from this 
principle. He bought his clothing by the same rule 
and insisted that his family do so. 

"[t isn't the first cost that counts; it's quality. 

Yes, he had repeated that often. How did he ever 
go so far away from this proven law in buying a 
home? 

Someone had tried to sell him a brick house at the 
time he purchased his home. The price was a few 
hundred dollars higher and the other house was the 
same size and just as well finished inside. He could 
not see the difference—then. 

It is a fact, he recalled, that the same brick house 
recently was resold at a higher price than he could 
have bought it for several years ago, while he would 
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have to sacrifice nearly one-third on his place to get 
rid of it because it has depreciated. 
He had made a mistake. 
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The cheapest construction is not the best. Quality 
counts as in all other things. He knows it now. 


Proof of Economy 
Those who are planning a home to-day have little 
reason to hesitate in a decision between brick and the 
less substantial material. Even the first cost difference 
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has been practically eliminated and the many ad- 
vantages of the house of brick stand out more promi- 
nently than ever before. 

In preparing the information for this book with a 
view of producing positive proof that the brick house 
is more economical to buy, build or rent than the pre- 
vailing type of house, a survey of building opera- 
tions in several cities was made. 

George W. Ritchie, an architect of extended expe- 
rience in the East and for several years an architect 
tor the Board of Education of the city of Cleveland, 
was commissioned to produce ten low cost brick 
houses that might displace, at no greater cost, corre- 


Complete working drawings, elevation and specifications for this house may be 
secured for $2.00 by applying to the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland. The following bids for the erection 
| of this house, complete, according to typical specifications, 

were received from reliable contractors: 


Contractor “A,” $4,000.00; Contractor “B,” $3,860.00; Contractor “C,” $3.925.00 
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Complete working drawings, elevation and specifications for this house may be 
secured for $2.00 by applying to the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland. The following bids for the erection 
of this house, complete, according to typical specifications, 
were received from reliable contractors: 


Contractor “A,” $3,200.00; Contractor “B,” $3,300.00; Contractor C,“ $3,375.00 


sponding types being erected in quantities in both the 

large and small cities of the Middle West. 
Accompanied by the compiler of this book, he 

visited scores of new houses in Cleveland and nearby 
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cities. The houses were carefully inspected and 
measurements taken. Questions were asked as to 
cost of construction and rental value. The architect 
then began the task of substituting for these inferior 
houses which are unartistic, box-like buildings, ten 


4 


types in brick that may be completed at the same first 
cost as the houses visited. T" 

Instead of duplicating or reproducing the prevail- 
ing real estate or ready-to-occupy houses, Ritchie has 
improved upon every feature. The exteriors have 
been made artistic and distinctive in appearance. The 
interiors are better arranged and space 1s economized. 

How well the architect has succeeded 1s shown in 
the cuts that follow and the actual bids for their erec- 
tion made by reliable contractors. 

The investigation has proven that the average man, 
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Complete working drawings, elevation and specifications for this house may be 
secured for $2.00 by applying to the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Leadecr-News Building, Cleveland. The following bids for the erection 
of this house, complete, according to typical specifications, 
were received from reliable contractors: 


Contractor “A,” $3,400.00; Contractor "D," $3,510.00; Contractor "C," $3,485.00 
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with from $2,500 to $5,000 to put into a home, may 
have a substantial, artistic, fire-safe house at exactly 
the same first cost that is being paid to speculative 
builders for poorly built, badly arranged firetraps. 
The speculative builder works from two or three 
stock plans. This means that his houses are dupli- 
cated over and over again. Whole streets are built 
up of houses that are identical in every line. The 
owner knows his own home by a number on the 
door or bv counting its number from the corner of the 
street. He cannot feel anv great pride in his home 


when there are forty-nine others exactly like it with- 
in sight of his front door. 

The buyers of the speculative houses are people 
demanding “easy” terms. To finance building upon 
the small down payment and monthly installment 


plan the builder must add an enormous profit to his 
construction cost. He must cut every corner in the 
building and use the poorest of materials. The inno- 
cent buyer gets the poorest possible construction at a 
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price that should have given him first-class construc- 
tion. The builder is interested in the house only 
until his customer takes over the contract. He doesn't 
care what happens after that. The consequence is 
that the buyer faces rapid depreciation, big repair 
and painting bills, high fuel bills and uncomfortable 


winters and never is able to get his money out of the 
property if he wants to sell it. 

The prospective builder should consider that it is 
not possible, alwavs, to take a plan drawing for other 
kinds of construction and reproduce it with economy 
in brick. The house of brick should be designed for 
brick by an architect who knows how to use the mate- 
ria. It was on account of his knowledge of this 
work that Ritchie was selected to design the face 
brick exhibit at the Complete Building Show and to 
draw these low-cost houses. 

The "jim-cracks" and bump and bumps that work 
out so easily in some materials but of which the owner 


soon grows tired, are not suited to a brick house. 
They do not belong to any house and never are seen 
on artistic homes. 

The brick house never grows “old-fashioned” as 
do the houses of freak design. The brick house fits 
into its surroundings and becomes a part of it, the 
same to-day and forever. 

Vines may be trained over its walls never to be torn 
down for repainting or repairs to the walls, but to 
grow more beautiful with the passing years. The 
brick house does not have to be painted. Repairs are 
unthought of. When it has a roof of inflammable 
material, as it alwavs should have, it becomes safe 
against fire from the outside and is a wall in the way 
of a sweeping fire even though surrounded by houses 
of a burnable kind. 

The brick permits the owner to realize upon the 
increased value of his land and this increase is not 
offset by the depreciation of the house itself. The 
brick house becomes, then, a good investment for the 
owner, and in addition to providing a safe and com- 
fortable home, summer and winter, is his best savings 
bank. 

— Soe 


Gain in Safe Homes 


That the owning of a safe home is not mere idle 
speculation, on the part of prospective home builders, 
is shown in the reports of the Duilding Department 
of the citv of Cleveland. 

For the vear, to date, these figures show a gain of 
22 per cent in the number of safe homes over the 
corresponding period last year 

When it is considered that the bulk of residence 
building is being done in the suburbs—there being 
only a small amount of undeveloped residence prop- 


s built in Greater New York, where both labor and building materials are at 
top frices, this bungalow cost $10,000. It could be duplicated in the 
Central West at a cost of probably much lower than that amount. 
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erty within the city limits the force of these figures 
is better realized. 

The Safe takes credit for this fine showing. Be- 
fore its activities commenced, there was no demand 


for homes of better type than frame. The flimsy 
house was the rule, and everyone seemed content. 

With the first four months as a criterion, this year 
will show a tremendous gain in safe homes. 


Jo Extend Fire Limits 


The activities of The Safe are beginning to bear 
fruit in Cleveland in a move to extend the fire limits 
to include some of the outlying districts. 

One public hearing already has been held by a 
committee of the council to hear arguments in sup- 
port and against the project. 

It is proposed to establish a fire-zone along the 
thoroughfare, which forms the back-bone of one of 
the large residence wards. This follows the plan 
adopted many years ago in Detroit, where the radiat- 
ing streets from the Campus are restricted to safe 
construction, to provide fire-stops in case of conflag- 
ration of surrounding frame buildings. 

As usual the lumber interests were arrayed at the 
hearing against any move to protect the citv from 
fire loss, and by the real estate operators, who 
specialize in and encourage flimsy construction. 

The Safe was represented by its secretary, Ralph 
P. Stoddard, who was virtually the only advocate of 


Safe and Permanent Building at the hearing. He was 
enabled, however, to “put over” some “safe” argu- 
ments, which the lumbermen could not answer. 

There is every prospect this ordinance will pass 
and that it will inaugurate a general move on the part 
of other wards to protect themselves similarly. 

Chicago, has, within the year, added twenty square 
miles to its fire protected area by this plan of re- 
stricting detached areas in which business communi- 
ties have developed. 

No small part of the sentiment favoring the ex- 
tensions in Cleveland has been roused bv the wide 
circulation of CoNsTRvcTION in the sixth city. Its 
driving home of the facts of the recent conflagrations 
in the South and Fast is admitted to have set many 
persons thinking of their own safety. And the Safe 
propaganda, which appears in some form in every 
Sunday paper, has done nothing to add to their satis- 
faction with present conditions. 


The Best $3,000 House 


In the architectural competition, held in connection 
with the Complete Building Show in Cleveland a 
few weeks ago, close to three hundred drawings were 
submitted by architects from all sections of the coun- 
try. A gallery of these constituted a popular feature 
of the building show. 

This section was crowded all day long. Many vis- 
itors communicated directly with designers of plans 
they particularly liked, with the object of obtaining 
complete plans and specifications. 

All of which indicates the great interest people 
take in home planning. 

For the benefit of those unable to attend the show, 
as well as those who failed to obtain names and ad- 
dresses of designers of plans in which they were in- 
terested, the show company has gathered into one 


Secretary Ralph P. Stoddard, of the Society Advo- 
cating Fire Elimination, carried the gospel of safe 
building to Akron, Ohio, where he addressed the 
members of the Real Estate Board of that city. 

The “Rubber City” is enjoying a business boom 
which has outdistanced the building operations to 
such an extent that housing has become a problem. 

While the need for increased facilities is imme- 


book fifty drawings picked from the entire collec- 
tion. 

These are not necessarily the best, but represent 
those which had the call in popularity with those at- 
tending the show. The book includes also the prize- 
winning designs, with interior views of first prize 
house, and the eight mention drawings. The re- 
maining drawings show a wide range of types of 
beautiful and livable small houses. From among them 
prospective home builders should be able to pick a 
plan suited to their particular tastes and needs. 

The book is well bound in a heavy art cover—in 
short, a permanent reference book. 

The price of “Every Man’s Home” has been limited 
to $1.00, which represents the bare cost, to the show 
company, of printing, handling and mailing. 


diate, the realty men are anxious to encourage a 
standard of building, which will not discredit the city 
in the future. 

To aid in solving this problem some of the Akron 
members of The Safe urged upon the realty men the 
advisability of having Mr. Stoddard outline the work 
The Safe has done elsewhere, in the hope similar re- 
sults may be obtained there. 
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8 f E CONTAINING DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW DEVICES AND APPLICATIONS OF EDITION 
off resa P ome; MATERIALS WHICH ARE OF REAL VALUE IN FIRESAFE BUILDING: ALSO NOTES 
1101 or factory ON THE LATEST BOOKLETS, CATALOGS AND OTHER FIRESAFE LITERATURE, 
uilding. WITH OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE FIREPROOFING FRATERNITY 
Ga Con of New Work, N- Y. 1010 New York City, N. Y., May, 1916 Priceless 


NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME 


SOUTHERN CONFLAGRATIONS MEAN GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR FIRESAFE 
: MATERIALS 


It is exceedingly unlikely that 
a lifetime will witness another sit- 
uation such as exists now through- 
out the Southland as a result 
of the conflagrations at Augusta, 
Ga.; Paris, Tex., and Nashville, 
Tenn. 

‘Certainly no other fire or series 
of conflagrations presented such 
an opportunity for furthering 
the cause of the best in modern 
building practice. 

The San Francisco disaster, 
costing more than $500,000,000, 
was confined to one city, like the 


Chicago, Jacksonville, Baltimore, 
oston, Salem and other fires. 
None presented such a golden 


chance for the service of fire- 
safe construction, such as is now 
offered; for in the present in- 
stance we have the remarkable 
case of three vast simultaneous 
conflagrations raging at widely 
separated places in different 
states, all within the Southern 
field, and like conditions prevail- 
ing at each—high winds and a 
marked predominance of combus- 
tible material. 


Press Condemns Wood 


As a result we note the unani- 
mous voice of the Southern press 
raised in stern condemnation of 
burnable material, with fire chiefs, 
fire marshals, building depart- 
ment officials, insurance authori- 
ties and others to whom first-hand 
observation and practical experi- 
ence have given the right to speak 
with authoritv, blaming in the 
most positive utterances the bane- 
ful wood shingle for the awful 
disasters and holding it aloft to 
national public shame for the 
criminal building agent it has 


ever been since that day when 


the first wood shingle roof was 
laid. 


Pablic Wants Firesafe Constraction 


We observe the people of the 
great Southland attentive to the 
subject of fireproofing in a way 
never before known. 

They have been burnt! 

Needless now to talk of the 
crushing, devouring force, the 
awful rapidity with which fire 
approaches, envelops, licks and 
consumes human beings, homes, 
offices, factories, hospitals, li- 
braries, furnishings, records—ev- 
erything which represents civiliza- 
tion, which symbolizes our hopes 
and ambitions, and for which 
men, women and children have 
given time, blood, sweat and ner- 
vous force to rear and hold. 

Yes, through the South the les- 
son against antiquated, flame-lov- 
ing wood and for its modern 
"substitute" — firesafe materials 
and protective devices—has been 
given with peculiar force to the 
entire nation, 


Masufacturers Prepared to Meet Demands 


And despite the fearful price 
exacted by the awful penalty, it 
were far better that this remark- 
able series of  conflagrations 
should arise now rather than to 
have occurred fifteen or even ten 
years ago. For now the lesson 
will be listened to—and heeded— 
more than any time. Now manu- 
facturers produce standard ' mate- 
rials and protective devices which 
have proven worthy of use and 
confidence. Now the cost of a 
firesafe home as against that of 
combustible material averages 
from five to eight and very rarely 
over ten per cent; and the first 
cost is the final cost. Figuring 
this final cost as the real expense, 
the firesafe structure is by far 
the cheapest—and safest; there 
are the items of reduced insurance 
rate, lowered coal expense, no 


| bustible 


painting or repairing, immeasur- 
ably superior durability, sanita- 
tion, sound-proofness and numer- 
ous other factors which in the 
aggregate give the firesafe build- 
ing a superiority over that of 
wood construction which is over- 
whelming and beyond all logi- 
cal argument. For now manufac- 
turing, architectural, engineering 
and contracting science have 
evolved a genuine firesafe build- 
ing in every type of construction. 
The old-time so-called "fireproof" 
structure is but a milestone on the 
road of progress which leads to 
present-day fireproof building, 
based on tests, facts and proven 
service. 


How Hard Are You Geing to “Boost”? 


It is for all those industries 
and all those factors related to 
firesafe construction to utilize to 
the utmost the unexpected and 
unprecedented opportunity offered 
by the Southern conflagrations. 
By so doing they will advance the 
fireproofing cause more in the 
next twelve months—that time 
when reconstruction work will be 
in progress down South—than has 
been done in any year since fire- 
safe building first made its plea 
for public favor. 

Firesafe Building—Give it local 
and national publicity and adver- 
tising. Don’t “knock” your com- 
petitor — "boost" your product, 
and co-operate with him. You've 
got but one real competitor—com- 
construction. And the 
most telling way to defeat wood 
is to hold down personal opinions 
and hold up ascertained facts. 
You are on the right side of the 
building game. If you know 
your business you also know 
there isn’t a man in America who 
can praise wood and depreciate 
firesafe products—and be fair- 
minded at the same time. Oppor- 
tunity is holding a wide-open 
door for you. Get in and boost 
firesafe materials! — 
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NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 
CONDUCTS COMPETITION 
FOR ONE-FAMILY 
HOUSE 


Under the patronage of the 
National Fire l'roofing Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa., a competition will 
be conducted for a one-family 
dwelling to be built of Natco 
Tex-Tile at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $4,000. The closing date 
wil be June 20th at 5 p. m. 
There will be four prizes, the 
first being $500, second $250, 
third $150, fourth $100, and hon- 
orable mentions. This contest is 
open to all architects and archi- 
tectural draftsmen. 


The Program 

The Problem: A house of not 
more than 20,000 cubic feet to 
accommodate one family. 

The Lot: Situated within a 
block in the residential section 
of any city or town; 30 feet 
frontage, 100 feet deep, land 
level. 

Cost of House: Not to exceed 
$4,000; figured at 20 cents per 
cubic foot. 

Measurements: Must be taken 
from outside face of exterior 
walls and from level of basement 
floor to average height of all 
roofs. Porches, etc., to be fig- 
ured at one-fourth (25 per cent) 
of their total cubage. 

Exterior Design: Optional with 
the designer, with the sugges- 
tion that due consideration be 
given to the material to be used 
in exterior walls, and the ele- 
mental refinements which a house 
of this type should possess. 

Plan Arrangement: The num- 
ber of floors, and number, size, 
and disposition of rooms left en- 
tirely to the designer, except that 
there shall be at least two bed- 
rooms. 

Roof: Treatment optional with 
the designer. 


Only One Drawing Required 
A pen-and-ink perspective, 
without wash or color, shown at 


a scale which will, with en- 
tourage, fill approximately the 
upper half of the sheet. Plans at 


a scale of 8 feet to the inch and 
section showing construction of 
exterior walls through roof; 
height of floors to be given on 
section. A key cross section at 


.are submitted to the jury. 


the same scale as plans showing 
height from cellar floor through 
all roofs. Enough detail sketches 
to fill out sheet. The dimensions 
of each room must be given on 
the plan at a size to permit two- 


thirds reduction and be clearly 
read. In connection with plan 
of first floor give plot plan. 


Plans are to be backed-in solid, 
and graphic scales must accom- 
pany the plans and sections. The 
drawing must bear the following 
title: "Design for a One Family 
House to be Built of Natco Tex- 
Tile.” ln a space measuring 4 
by 5  inches—enclosed within 
rules—is to be given, at a size 
which will permit of two-thirds 
reduction, a calculation of total 
cubage. The cubage will be care- 
fully checked before the designs 
The 
jury will positively not consider 
those designs which exceed the 
prescribed cubage. The size of 
each sheet is to be exactly 22 by 
30 inches. Plain black border 
lines are to be drawn on the sheet 
I inch from edges of the long 


dimension and % inch from 
edges of the short dimension, 


giving space inside the border, 21 
by 28 inches. The sheet is to be 
of white paper and is not to be 
mounted. Very thin paper of 
cardboard is prohibited. The 
drawing is to be signed by a 
nom-de-plume or device, and ac- 
companying same is to be a 
sealed envelope with the nom- 
de-plume on the exterior and 
containing the true name and ad- 
dress of the contestant. 

The jury will give considera- 
tion: First, to the excellence of 
the design and its fitness to the 
materials employed. 

Second, to the excellence of 
plans. 

This competition will be judged 
by five members of the architec- 
tural profession, selected from 
different sections of the country. 

The purpose of this competi- 
tion is primarily to encourage the 
larger use of Natco Tex-Tile and 
a further study of the small house 
problem. Competitions that have 
treated of similar problems have 
had a large influence upon the 
design of very many of the small- 
er houses that have been built in 
recent vears. The results of 
each successive competition have 


$108,857 TO ADVERTISE WOOD 


More than one hundred thous- 
and dollars is a large sum for one 
small organization to spend in 
one year in order to feature but 
one kind of wood from one sec- 
tion of the country, yet that is 
the amount expended during the 
past twelve months by The 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, which is composed 
of a limited group of Southern 
lumbermen. And the instructive 
and inspiring feature is that they 
express pleasure in having spent 
this neat fortune, because they re- 
gard it as an investment which 
has brought returns instead of a 
burdensome expense on their in- 
dustry. 


Another group of up-to-the- 


— 


shown. large improvement, and it 
is hoped that this one will. con- 
tribute its full share toward the 
improvement in plan and de- 
sign of houses for people of mod- 
erate means. Natco Tex-Tile has 
all necessary structures and ar- 
tistic advantages, with air spaces 
to check moisture and heat. It 
is economical in initial cost. and 
maintenance. The various bonds 
adapted to brickwork can be used ; 
the running bond is the simplest, 
while the Flemish or Dutch pro- 
duce good effects in large spaces. 

Drawings are to be delivered 
flat or rolled (packaged so as to 
prevent creasing or crushing) at 
the office of The Brickbuilder, 85 
Water street, Boston, Mass., on 
or before June 20, 1916. 

The Postofice Department now 
requires. that drawings sent by 
mail shall be at the letter—or 
first-class—postage rate. 

Drawings submitted in this 
competition are at owners' risk 
from the time they are sent until 


returned, although reasonable 
care will be exercised in their 


handling and keeping. 

The prize designs are to be- 
come the property of The Brick- 
builder, and the right is reserved 
by The Brickbuilder to publish or 
exhibit any or all of the others. 
The full name and address of the 
designer will be given in connec- 
tion with each design so pub- 
lished or exhibited. Drawings 
will be returned from the office 
of The Brickbuilder to the con- 
testants. 
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minute lumbermen, larger in ‘DANGER SIGNALS’ WARN fact that firesafe materials con- 


numbers and quantity of produc- 
tion than the manufacturers of 
cvpress— The Southern Pine As- 
cociation, a successor to the old 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation—has an agreement by 
which each member pavs an as- 
sessment of 25 per cent for everv 
thousand feet of lumber sold. 
Basing the estimate on last year's 
cut, this assessment will yield a 
fund of  $300,000—and it is 
planned to add more as the lum- 
ber sales increase by reason of 
the advertising and publicity. 

As wood is no longer too cheap 
for firesafe materials to progress 
in the home building field, it 
seems proper to ask the Southern 
manufacturers of firesafe prod- 
ucts what they are doing, indi- 
vidually or collectively, to coun- 
teract the influence which these 
two lumber associations are sure 
to exert through their commend- 
able activities in favor of pine 
and cypress. . 


El 
NEW ROOFING TILE BOOK 


Architects and Engineers Offered Complete 
Detailed Reference Volume 


Probably the best work ever 
put out by anv company manu- 


facturing roofing tile has just 
been offered the architectural and 
engineering professions by the 
Ludowici-Celadon Company. The 


volume, the dimensions of which 
are 934 bv 13/2 inches, has a 
very heavy stiff cover, which is a 
good precaution because the pages, 
of which there are 212 printed on 
one side, are held in place by 
strong brass staples, allowing the 
addition of new material and the 
deletion of superseded data. 

As explained in the introduc- 
tion, the work is a detailed refer- 
ence for architects and engineers, 
and how thorough an effort has 
been made to make the book of 
the utmost value to those who 
have to create, plan and construct 
roofs is evidenced in the very 
complete index, which covers 
practically every question likely to 
arise in roof construction. Over 
one hundred pages of bold black 
line drawings are presented, show- 
ing sketches, plans, sections, vari- 
ous views of separate pieces, dif- 
ferent methods of construction 
and other details of tile and metal 


LUMBERMEN TO BOOST 
WOOD 


The most progressive of the 
lumber advertising organizations, 
The Southern Pine Association, 
is issuing a series of "red light" 
danger signals to arouse lumber 
vard dealers and others related 
to the lumber industry to the 
pressing need for boosting wood. 

Reproduced below is one of 
these signals, known as “red light 
Number 3," which is interesting 
for two reasons; first, it shows 
one line of activity pursued by 
the lumber boosting organiza- 
tions; second, it illustrates the 


Want Trade Catalogs 

E. D. Croft and F. C. Boerner 
have opened offices as architects 
and engineers at 801 Place Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. They will spe- 
cialize in reinforced concrete in- 
dustrial buildings. Both Mr. 
Boerner and Mr. Croft are grad- 
uate civil engineers from the 
University of Minnesota. They 
have just returned from the East 
where their work has been with 
the Turner Construction Company 
of New York City. Croft & 
oerner wish copies of all trade 
catalogs pertaining to their work. 


treatments, necessarily limited to 
those covering methods of con- 
struction usually found in the 
work of the  Ludowici-Celadon 
Company, are shown. While an 
attempt has been made to have 
the proper trimmings, etc., in se- 
quence following the tile pattern, 
some departure has been neces- 
sary, in which case the index will 
serve its purpose. 

The Ludowici-Celadon people are 
to be congratulated on so worthy 
a work. The expense and labor 
manifested in the book and the 
evidence which it reveals of genu- 
ine service to architects and engi- 
neers will assure it a prominent 
place in reference libraries. Those 
in the professions facing roofing 
problems should communicate 
with this leading firm of terra 
cotta roofing tile manufacturers, 
regarding the volume, addressing 
their requests to thé general of- 
fice at 104 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 


| 


stitute items to be reckoned with 
by the lumber yard trade. 

This is evidently the record of 
one day's sales of a retail lumber 
yard. In a measure it is, of 
course, an unusual day's business 


LUMBER WORLD REVIEW 


KED LIGHTS 
NO. 4 


Stop- Look- Listen! 


m 
Ql. Consider the following, recently 
printed in the “Gulf Coast Lumber- 
man.“ —it is an actual dailyssales 
report sent to the head offices of a 
line vard lumber company: 


1) Sacks Cement 
10 Sacks Plaster 
5 Rolls Roofing Paper 
*00 Feet Wall Paper 
1,500 Bricks 
3 Ricks of Wood 
40 Bundles of Lath 
1 Sack Long Fertilizer 
10 Gallons Paine 
100 Rods Wire Fencing 
50 Galvanized Iron Posts 
50 Lbs. Nails ` 
2 Paint Brushes 
tł Gallon Gopher-Go 
1 Galvanized Iron Garauc 
1 2x3-5 fr. 


Nuf Sed! 


Southern Pine Assoc'n 


New Orleans Louisiana 


for only one small order for lum- 
ber was taken, while a consider- 
able number of other items, not 
lumber, were sold, including ce- 
ment and brick. Very likely be- 
cause of its unusual nature, the 
lumber association seized upon it 
as splendid material to feature 
before the wood industry as a 
"warning" example of the way 
other building material is en- 
croaching upon the sales of lum- 
ber in the retail vards. 


Real Meaniag of the Signal 
CONSTRVCTION sees in this in- 
stance not a red danger signal but 
that light which indicates a clear 
and safe road for the lumber 
vard dealers to travel; for it is 
the road being built of firesafe 
material by the hand of progress 
—and it leads to that time when 
popular demand will require in an 
ever-increasing degree the mate- 
rials which are necessary for 
modern building practice. And 
the best in modern building 
means firesafe construction, 

(Last column, next page) 
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MAKING ONE COPY OF A MAGAZINE SERVE 
ALL DEPARTMENTS 


In a recent number of Factory 
Is suggested a simple and most 
effective method of sending peri- 
odicals through every department 
of a business organization. A 
form, known as a "circulation 
slip,” is pasted on the outside 
front cover of the magazine to 
be routed. The first column ot- 
fers space for the names of de- 
partment heads to whom the copy 
is to be passed. The next col- 
umn is for a check mark, fol- 
lowed by two more columns 
headed "See Articles on Pages" 
and 'See Advts. on Pages." The 
last column is for remarks. One 
person, responsible for such 
work, reads through the publica- 
tion and fills out the “circula- 
tion slip," after which it is 
passed through the organization. 

This is a business-like way in 
which to get maximum service 
out of magazines. Many of the 
progressive business houses fol- 
low the idea, but there are hun- 
dreds of concerns which are not 
in any measure alive to the bene- 
fits of keeping their associates 
posted on all that relates to their 
industry. As a general practice 
one man receives a publication 
and after he is finished with its 
contents, it is put on the top of 
his desk, buried in a drawer, or 
finds its place on the table in the 
general reception room. 

This habit is both thoughtless 
and unwise. The publishing bus- 
iness, as now conducted, repre- 
sents highly specialized service. 
No magazine can succeed on any 
other basis—its worth is de- 
termined by the value of that 
service which it renders. The 
editorials and other articles mean 
careful study by experienced men 
who present the practical fruits 
of their efforts that all who read 
may be the better informed re- 
garding that knowledge, the prac- 
tice of which makes for improved 
conditions in the various profes- 
sions and industries. 


An Example of Maximum Service 

Here is a concrete illustration: 
the April number of Constrvc- 
TION featured the stories of the 
great Southern conflagrations. 
Not only should that number be 
read by all the executives of any 
company interested in modern 


Che 


building practice, but it should 
be gotten before every salesman 
and agent throughout the coun- 
try. In their hands it consti- 
tutes a genuine help in hammer— 
ing home the argument for fire— 
safe construction. In a measure 
the salesman’s best efforts are dis- 
counted, as the prospect knows he 
is dominated by but one thought 


—to dispose of his line. But a 
copy of  CoNSTRVCTION means 
evidence from a disinterested 


source which can hardly help but 


strengthen the agents plea for 
fire prevention. In the average 
citv throughout North America 


no fair-minded prospect can de- 
ride the thought of his home or 
city burning in the face of such 
authenticated history as 1s pre- 
sented each month in CoNsrRvC- 
TION. Thanks to dumb luck and 
blind good fortune this country 
does not often have twenty-four 
hours in which three great simul- 
taneous conflagrations rage in dif- 
ferent States in one section of 
America, wiping out thousands of 
homes and business structures and 
teaching a lesson which no pros- 
pective purchaser of firesafe ma- 
terials or equipment dare ignore. 
For which reason the April num- 
ber of ConstrvcTION ought to be 
on the desk, atop the table, and in 
the grip of every progressive fire- 
safe material man. 
El 

To accommodate an increasing 

business and to secure more con- 


venient access with architects and - 


engineers, the Pennsylvania Wire 
Glass Company has moved into 
its new quarters in the Astor 
Court Building, 20 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York. 


Plans for a permanent building 
exposition which will be opened 
May rst have been completed by 
the Builders and Traders Ex- 
change of epo Michigan. 


The Builders and Traders Ex- 
change of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, held their second annual 
banquet in that city on May 3d at 
the Livingston Hotel. Secretary 
A. H. Shank, in planning for a 
large attendance, proved himself 
a real prophet. The entertain- 
ment committee was composed of 
Messrs.  Hoertz, Jr., Vander 
Waals, Ziesse, Beyne and Mor- 
gan. 


Fireproofing News 


equipment and furnishings. 
More and more laws, codes and 

other enactments are doing away 

with the use of wood in building 


construction. Fire history and 
statistics—and ordinary common 
sense demand that we cease 


burning several thousand human 

beings and more than $250,000,- 

ooo worth of property every year. 
Lumber Yard Mea on Right Track 

The lumber yard men see the di- 
minishing sale of combustible ma- 
terial. The very fact that they 
carry firesafe products is simply 
a move to supply a growing de- 
mand—else they would not 
handle such items. ln meeting 
this demand they are doing the 
business-like thing, for they must 
either supply what the people want 
—or stand by and watch the 
sales and profits go to someone 
else. 

The day is fast approaching 
when the lumber yard will be 
known as a "builders! supply 
yard." Indeed, in a vast number 
of instances, the old name is now 
a misnomer. Already it is not 
at all unusual to walk into a lum- 
ber yard and leave your order 
for firesafe materials. 


Where Firesafe Men Should Co-operate 

but one other point: there is 
evidence that lumber yard men 
are adapting themselves to new 
conditions. They are established, 
they know the local building con- 
ditions and, of course, are known 
as sources of supply for building 
materials of both kinds. Why 
should they not be co-operated 
with as logical channels for the 
handling of non-burnable prod- 
ucts? Popular demand is point- 
ing the course for them to fol- 
low—and they are following it, 
as the “red danger signals" show. 
This clearly indicates a big op- 
portunity for the firesafe material 
manufacturers to become more 
active In advertising and pub- 
licity than they have ever been 
before. National effort of this 
sort is certain to increase inter- 
est in firesafe  construction—and 
hasten the day when lumber will 
be a side line in the “builders’ 
supply yards" of America. 


The Coroner’s Office for the 
Borough of Manhattan recorded 
119 deaths between 1907 and 
I9IS, due to elevator accidents. 
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NEW INTERLOCKING TILE | are, built from the LUMBER LOGIC 

ENJOYS GROWING MARKET | fuired. There are sufficient load. | Under the editorial caption 


CANADIAN PRODUCT WELL ADAPTED TO 
SMALL FACTORY CONSTRUCTION 


"Sampson Interlocking Tile," in- 
vented and patented by W. W. 
Smith, of Shallow Lake, Ontario, 
Canada, during 1914, and intro- 
duced last year to the building 
trade in the United States, 1s 


making good progress, especially 
in the field of structures of four 
stories and under. The Constable 
Building, at Toronto, and the 
Haeger Brick and Tile Pottery 
Plant, at Dundee, Ill, are con- 
structed of this material. 

This tile is so designed that 
walls of almost any desired thick- 
ness may be built. There are no 
continuous mortar joints, either 
horizontally or vertically, thus 
` assuring freedom from dampness. 
Maximum heat and cold insula- 
tion are provided by the double 
mortar beds, separated by closed 
air cells, and as these air cham- 
bers are horizontal, internal air 
circulation, caused by  up-and- 
down drafts, is avoided. These 
features assure a 
building in all seasons, with that 
degree of sanitation and other ex- 
cellences which are characteristic 
of the firesafe structure, such as 
reduced insurance rates, absence 
of frame boarding, furring or 
other burnable material. With 
hollow tile construction the plas- 
tering can be applied directly to 
the inside walls. 


Construction 


The construction of “Sampson 
Interlocking Tile" walls is simple 
and efficient, as practically any 
thickness may be built without the 
use of shapes other than window 
and door blocks. Where eight- 


comfortable 


beating webs to allow for most 
types of construction. This tile 
may be had to show either of two 
faces, scored or smooth, or they 
may be made with one rough 
texture face. As these face di- 
mensions are usually 5% by 12 
inches they are well adapted to 
resident construction, the articula- 


tion of the 


surface comparing 
with roman brick. 

The Canadian product is also 
adapted to small factory work, 


being of sufficient strength to 
carry the required load for such 
buildings. Walls may be com- 
menced in any thickness and off- 
set at desired intervals. The ver- 
tical webs being short and braced 
by frequent horizontal webs give 
the “Sampson” tile the strength 
necessary for this construction. 
They may be used for backing up 
brick veneer walls, and the many 
other walls possible with this ma- 
terial make it a worthy candidate 
for firesafe construction work. 


| 23] 
The Trus-Con Laboratories of 


Detroit, Michigan, issue two book- 


lets which reflect considerable 
planning and much care that they 
may be of real service to all 
who face waterproofing problems. 
"Architects Hand Book of Speci- 


fications for Waterproofing, 
Dampproofing and Technical 
Paint Products” and “Structural 


Waterproofing” constitute a verit- 
able library of serviceable inform- 
ation upon the topics of which 
they treat. 
=) 
He lit a match 
To read the meter; 
He’s pleading now 
With old St. Peter. 


“Why Not Use Wood Where It 
Is the Logical Material?” a paper 
devoted wholly to burnable build- 
ing material prints a letter from a 
correspondent stating that N. C. 
Hutchins, the Massachusetts fire 
warden, “has ordered ten steel ob- 
servation towers opened at once 
to watch for forest fires. A week 
laterthe re- 
maining eight- 
teen forest fire 
watch towers 
will be opened. 
This will put 
200,000 acres 
of land under 
constant sur- 
veillance during 
that time of the 
day when for- 
est fires are 
likely to start. 

Below is the 
editorial comment on the correspon- 
dent’s letter. It is a sample of that 
common lumber logic which would 
have the public believe that flame- 
loving wood is “just as good” as any 
of the standard firesafe building 
materials: 

“The writer who contributed 
this interesting information is a 
forester, but it seems not to have 
occurred to him—as it evidently 
has not occurred to the Massa- 
chusetts fire warden—that these 
observation towers might be built 
out of wood, just for consist- 
encys sake. There is no more 
reason why an observation tower 
in the forest should be built of 
steel construction than there is 
why sawmills should be built out 
of steel or reinforced concrete. 

"Perhaps the campaign against 
unwarranted substitution of in- 
ferior materials has not reached 
the foresters yet. Certainly there 
remains a considerable number of 
lumbermen on whom it has made - 
but faint impression." 

Build these highly useful ob- 
servation towers of wood, build 
the sawmills of wood. What of 
it if they do burn to the ground 
in almost every instance, due to 
the fact of their being in the 
midst of burnable material? 
Have not states and owners the 
consoling joy of knowing that 
even though their towers and 
(Continued bottom next column) 
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The Fireproofing News 


DAYTON BRICK EXHIBIT A SUCCESS 


In the Industrial Exhibit, re- 
cently held in the city made fa- 
mous by the cash register was in- 
cluded an attractive exhibit. bv 
the Crume Brick Company, com- 
posed of burned clay, rough-tex- 
tured face- brick and sand-lime 
brick, the latter being the product 
of the Crume Brick Company, 
while the Hydraulic-l'ress brick 
Company featured face-brick. 

The exhibit, which lasted eight 
davs, was held in the new Delco 


Building, one of Dayton’s new 
skyscrapers in which a large 
amount of sand-lime and face- 


brick was used. 
Nearly 100,000 persons saw the 
brick exhibit. - 


Outlook for Saad-Lime Brick 


During 1915 $1,135,104 worth 
of sand-lime brick was manufac- 
tured in this country. This, ac- 
cording to the Geological Sur- 
vey, is an increase over 1914 of 
7,140,000 brick, or four per cent 
in quantity, and seven per cent, 
or $76,592, in value. Michigan 
sold more than one-fourth of the 
sand-lime brick used in America. 
Minnesota was second and New 
York third. The sand-lme brick 
industry has gone the hard road 
of a new product, but is now firm- 
ly established. Many manufac- 
turers propose to increase their 
capacity in anticipation of 1016 
business. The Crume Brick Com- 
pany is sold up to capacity. The 
plant has been in operation all 
through the winter but has not 
been able to accumulate a stock, as 
the brick is shipped as fast as it 


is made. To take care of the in- 
creasing orders, the company 
plans to enlarge manufacturing 


facilities so as to turn out fifteen 
million brick a vear instead of six 
million, the present capacity. 


sawmills are but ash heaps, still, 
in building them of the material 
which is “logical” because it is in 
the neighborhood, they  builded 
"consistently"? An adjacent sup- 


ply of lumber constitutes no 
proper reason why vou should 
"build to burn" anv more than 


vour unavoidable residence in an 
immoral neighborhood should 
lower vour standard of construc- 
tive living and good character. 


MINNESOTA CONTEST FOR LOW-COST 
BRICK AND HOLLOW-TILE HOUSES 
The Minnesota State Art Com- 

mission is to conduct an architec- 

tural contest for a low-cost dwell- 
ing of brick or hollow-tile not to 
exceed $2,500. The competition 
will begin at once and close on 

May 27. Entries. have already 

been closed, and only architects 

who are residents of the state 
were eligible. The cash prizes 
total $650. 

This movement is of vital im- 
portance to manufacturers of 
brick and hollow-tile throughout 
the country as well as m the 
state of Minnesota, as it becomes 
increasingly evident that the home- 
builders’ interest in firesafety from 
a structural and protective stand- 
point is rapidly assuming that 
state and national scope which 
must be felt in the demands made 
upon architects and firesafe mate- 
rial manufacturers. 

This highly commendable move- 
ment to provide the people with 
plans for a brick or hollow-tile 
dwelling at reasonable cost 1s at- 
tributable to the success of other 
competitions for a model farm 
house and a model village house, 
both of which were designed in 
combustible materials. First prize 
will be $209: second, $173; third, 
$125; next three will receive $50 
each. There will be six honorable 
mentions. 


Firesafe Home Plans 

Tt is fitting to mention here that 
no magazine in America features 
anything like the number of fire- 
safe homes, the plans, specifica- 
tions and descriptions of which 
appear each month in the “Safe 
Homes" department of Constrvc- 
TION, This department, created 
to give national publicity to the 
firesafe home idea, covers all 
phases of the subect as they re- 
late to fireproofing and presents 
full data for dwellings of everv 
kind of standard firesafe material. 
Its unique and original service 1s 
being more and more appreciated 
bv architects and owners, and the 
department welcomes inquiries, 
technical or general, regarding any 
angle of firesafe home construc- 
tion, 


=) 
Sticking vour head in the sand 
won't keep vour feathers from 
burning. 


Better and Safer School Buildings 

In America we burn twelve 
schoolhouses and two colleges ev- 
ery week. In the United States 
a fire occurs every day in some 
school. The loss of life is great, 
while the loss of property 
amounts to several hundred 
thousand dollars. The American 
people have given less thought 
to the protection of schools 
and their precious contents than 


has been given to manufactur- 
mg plants and buildings in 
general. Frequently the lives 


of our children are saved simply 
because the fire occurs while the 
school is not in session. Let us 
inform ourselves and the people 
and we will get the results desired 
—better and safer school build- 
ings. From report of James R. 
Young, [Insurance Commissioner, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


El 
The Mastic Wall Board & 
Roofing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are the manufacturers of 


Bishopric Stucco or Plaster 
Board, and their booklet, “Built 
on the Wisdom of the Ages,” 
amply illustrated, is designed to 
show the application. of this ma- 
terial to home building. 


Architectural Cement Products 


Ihe catalog of the  Archi- 
tectural Mold Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, brings to one's mind 
the ever-widening uses to which 
cement adapts itself. In addition 
to the molds which are used for 
a variety of articles too numerous 
to mention, there 1s a large num- 
ber of half-tone illustrations 
showing the products. 

All the products of the molds 
made by this company are highly 
artistic for the reason that they 
represent in most instances the 
ancient Greek models, reproduc- 
tions and adaptations from the 
Doric, Tonic and Corinthian peri- 
ods. Their line is especially com- 
plete, molds being carried in 
stock for balls, balusters, balus- 
trades, bands, bases, caps, capi- 
tals, flower boxes, lawn benches, 
lawn vases, lighting standards, 
monolithic shafts, neckings, pedes- 
tals, piers, posts, sectional col- 
umns, sundial pedestals, etc., etc. 
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MODERN IDEAS IN HOTEL CONSTRUCTION 


The day of “Ye Tavern" is 
rapidly passing not only in citv 
but in town and country as well. 
lu its stead are coming the pala- 
tial hotels— Strictly. modern and 
fireproof.” 

l'ew travelers regret the change, 
for whatever the modern hotel 
may lack in picturesqueness it 
makes up in service and practical 
comfort. A people accustomed to 
every convenience and even lux- 
ury in their homes naturally look 
for the same treatment when thev 
travel. The hotel man, like anv 
other American business man, is 
quick to give the public whatever 
it wants and is willing to pav for. 

“Mine host" of former days 
might have been successtul by 
reason of his personal hospitality, 
but the success of a hotel proprie- 
tor in 1916 depends strictly upon 
his business methods. 

Before the metropolitan hotel 
is built, the owner, his architect 
and other counselors can know 
the cost, the probable amount of 
patronage, the cost of necessary 
equipment down to the last towel 
and the average running expenses 
so that the profits of operation 
can be estimated with a reason- 
able degree of certainty. For 
what investor would part with the 
money necessary to build such a 
structure without the same show- 
ing he would demand from any 
other business enterprise? 

It is this aspect of the hotel 
business that has brought the 
builders to such minute examina- 
tion of every item that enters into 
hotel construction. 

Safety, low operation and main- 
tenance costs, and comfort of 
guests are all to be considered 
along with the amount of initial 
investment, 

It is safe to say that no mod- 
ern-minded hotel builder would 
think of using anything save fire- 
proof construction. Even if the 
laws permitted it the patronage of 
such a hotel would not pay the 
running expenses.— The Inter- 


locker. 
2 


„One hundred and six persons 
were included in the death toll of 
fire during 1915 in Manhattan 
alone. Every one of them was a 
martyr to lack of preparedness 
for fire,“ says former Chief 


| 
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THE TALLEST CONCRETE WATER TANK 


Middleboro, Mass., has what is 
probably the largest reinforced 
concrete water tank in the world. 
Concrete was chosen. for this 
tank and water tower because it 


could be finished in an artistic 
and attractive wax, verv pleas- 
ing from an architectural view— 
point. 


Twelve 4 by 24-inch pilasters 
break up the surface of the tower 
and at the junction of the tower 
and tank, which is 108 feet above 
the ground, there is a balcony of 
reinforced concrete with bracket 
supports. 

The tank is of the same inside 
dimensions as the tower, which is 
41 feet, and will have a depth of 
water which will be 59 feet when 
full. The bottom of the tank is 
hemispherical. This is the first 
time that this type of construction 
has been used for concrete tanks. 

Because of the reduction in 
time and expense that attended 
their use and for the reason that 
they form a dense, smooth sur— 
face requiring very little finish- 
ing, Blau steel forms were used 
for the outside of both the tank 
and tower. These forms were 
made as two rings, each 4 feet 
in width. 

A complete description. of the 
construction of this tank is given 


Guerin of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention. 

"Manhattan," he 
"has a population of approxi- 
mately two million, and the 
United States a population of 
about one hundred million. If 
the figures for Manhattan fatali- 
ties are typical of the country, it 
means that five thousand persons 
died of fire in 1915 in the United 
States. In nine cases out of ten 
the fatalities were inexcusable. 
Nine out of ten of these lives 
might have been saved if people 
would onlv take reasonable pre- 
cautions to guard against fire. I 
will wager that not one home in 
fifty in this city has any practical 
means of extinguishing fire, not 
even a bucket of water. and even 
if thev have a bucket the chances 
are it could not be found if need- 
ed. The same is true, though in 
a lesser degree, in stores and 
other business places.“ 


continued. 


in Bulletin 68, issued by the Blau 


Steel Construction Company, 
larners Bank building, Pitts- 
burg, l'a. 

El 


The Jefferson Glass Company 
has sent to CONSTRVCTION a con- 


| plete set of their catalogs illus- 


trating both with black-and-white 
and full-colored plates, their ex- 
tensive line of lighting supplies 
for home, office and factory 
buildings. 
= 

“The Brick Church and Parish House” 

lhis is the title of one of the 
most complete and elaborate edu- 


' cational advertising brochures we 


have received, and it reflects 
great credit upon those in the 
liydraulic-Press Brick Company 
who had the business initiative to 
produce such a piece of literature 
as at once gains the thoughful at- 
tention of those into whose hands 
it may go. This work is easily 
the best attempt ever made by 
anv factor in the brick business, 
to bring before architects, engi- 
neers, and others interested in 
building construction, the possibil- 
ities of brick as adapted to reli- 
gious structures. 

The brochure measures 11 by 
1314 inches, contains 80 pages, 
exceedingly well illustrated with 
beautiful line drawings and half- 
tone plates, and is brought out on 
heavy cream paper with clear 
tvpe widely spaced and easy to 
read. All of the prize-winning 
drawings, as well as those which 
received honorable mention in 
the competition. for a small brick 
church and parish house featured 


*some months ago by the “Brick- 


builder” of Boston, are gathered 
together in this notable work. 


The  Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company is to be commended 
upon its willingness to expend 


the thought, time and monev re- 
quired for the production of this 
brochure, the best obtainable hter- 
ature of its kind showing the ap- 
plication of brick to ecclesiastical 


work. 
El 


“Producing an absolutely water- 
proof hollow cement building 
block with a sparkling granite 
veneer facing at a reduced cost 
of manufacture, made possible bv 
casting blocks from patented mul- 
tiple molds, constitutes The Zag- 
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Che Fireproofing News 


INTERNATIONAL PUMP COMPANY PROPERTY 
GOES TO SUCCESSOR 

The properties of the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company 
. were turned over recently to that 
company's successor, the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, recently organized under 
the laws of Virginia, the plan of 
the joint organization committee 
having become effective. 

Certificates of deposit of secur- 
ities in the old company may be 
exchanged from now on for securi- 
ties of the new. 

The new company starts busi- 
ness with $3,093,000 cash. It has 
acquired direct ownership ot the 
properties owned by the Interna- 
tional Steam Pump Company and 
its subsidiaries, with the excep- 
tion of the Henry R. Worthing- 
ton works. In that it owns prac- 
tically all of the common and 
more than ninety-five per cent of 
the preferred stock. Its only 
outstanding liens are $200,000 five 
per cent bonds of the Jeanesville 
Iron Works and $423,400 five per 
cent bonds of the Holly Manufac- 
turing Company. 

A voting trust, to continue five 
years from last April r, has con- 
trol of all of the new company's 
stock. The trustees are Lewis L. 
Clarke, George G. Ilenry, Percy 
Jackson, R. Walter Leigh and 
Charles H. Sabin. 


2 
McCulloagh Joins Portland Cement 
Association 


Ernest McCullough, for many 
years a well-known consulting en- 
gineer who has specialized largely 


on reinforced concrete design and, 


construction, has recently become 
identified with the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 111 West 
Washington street, Chicago. Mr. 
elmeyer System.” This sentence 
adequately sets forth the purpose 
of the attractive booklet of the 
Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block Ma- 
chinery Company, of Bay City, 
Michigan. The printed matter 
shows why the Zagelmeyer block 
is waterproof, it explains the 
Zagelmeyer system of doing bus- 
iness; how the blocks are made, 
their wide adaptabilitv, their ap- 
pearance, the various molds and 
facing machines, and letters of in- 
dorsement—all are fully illustrat- 
ed with clear photographs. 


McCullough will be known offi- 
cialy in his new connection as 
chief engineer, Fireproof Con- 
struction Bureau. 

Mr. McCullough is a member 
of the American Society of Civil 
engineers, the Chicago Engineers’ 
Club and the Western Society of 
Engineers, having served the last 
as second vice-president in 1914, 
first vice-president in 1915, trus- 
tee in 1911, 1912 and 1913, and at 
present as trustee of the society 
for a three-years' term ending 
1918, 


ce) 
FOUR YEARS UP ACHIEVEMENT 

This month the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
celebrates the fourth anniversary 
of its foundation. The officers 
and members of it can look back 
upon achievements which cer- 
tainly have no parallel in this 
country and which bear conclu- 
sive testimony to the mature 
growth of a new force in our 
economic life. They have be- 
lieved that democracy is not a 
synonym for inefficiency and 
have proved that co-operation and 
a united sense of service to the 
community lead to efficiency of a 
high and stimulating character. 

At the time the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
was organized—April 23, 1912— 
few could be confident of the 
future interest it would attract, 
or foresee the vast scope of its 
present eminently practical ser- 
vice. 

Remarkable Growth 

The Chamber, within the brief 
period of four years, has grown 
to include over 700 commercial 
organizations and 3,300 indi- 
vidual members—with the limit 
not yet in sight. 

The propaganda of the Cham- 
ber divides itself clearly between 
the constructive work for the ad- 
vancement of American com- 
merce, carried on through com- 
mittees, on the one side, and 
service to American business or- 
ganizations, firms and individuals, 
carried on through the Washing- 
ton headquarters, on the other. 
It cannot be too often reiterated 
that the decision of all questions 
les with the organization. mem- 
bership, not with the Board of 


Directors, which exercises pow- 
ers that are supervisory and 
selective—supervisory over the 


administration of the Chamber 
and generally selective as to sub- 
jects to be considered and com- 
mittees to be appointed. 


Present Osntiook and Service 

This year, a critical one for 
American commerce in view of 
the world war and the position of 
the United States as the greatest 
neutral nation endeavoring to up- 
hold the standards of civilization, 
the rights of neutrals, and the 
ideals of peace, has been one of 
development and adventure for 
American business and to an 
equal degree for its National 
Chamber. It has been the part of 
the Chamber to exercise foresight, 
judgment and enterprise to keep 
American business fully informed 
of commercial conditions, to plan 
against the exigencies of the fu- 
ture, to encourage sound and 
legitimate adventure into foreign 
fields, and to secure the counsel 
of the business men as repre- 
sented in commercial organiza- 
tions upon the leading commercial 
questions before Congress and 
the Executive. 


Commended by Wilson and Taft 

But the great work of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has been its suc- 
cessful effort to focus business 
opinion. Two presidents of the 
United States have borne testi- 
mony to the national value of 
this phase of its work. At the 
first annual meeting, Persident 
Taft said: : 

"[ speak of the movement for 
the purpose of showing the 
power that this national organi- 
zation has by the referendum to 
all these organizations to gather 
from them the best public opinion 
that there is, in order to influence 
the legislation of the country, so 
far as that may be properly in- 
fluenced." 

President Wilson said at the 
annual meeting in 1918: 

"It is very instructive and use- 
ful for the Government of the 
United States to have such means 
as you are ready to supply for 
getting a sort of consensus of 
opinion which proceeds from no 
particular quarter and originates 
with no particular interest. In- 
formation is the very foundation 
of all right action in legislation." 

The Chamber issues a General 
Bulletin every week in the year. 
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The selection of a site is all important. 

When you buy, rent or sell real estate TS 
of any kind our services will help. 

Our three offices offer unusual facili- 
ties to every client. 

TESTED by the Underwriters laboratories under 


GENERAL REAL ESTATE 


Main Office: 


Ground F loor, Williamson Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


East Cleveland, 13592 Euclid Avenue 
Lakcwood, Corner Belle & Detroit Ave. 
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“BOSTWICK” 


made the first metal lath a quarter 
of a century ago. 


“BOSTWICK TRUSS-LOOP” 


has been developed from practical 
experience- actual service.. 


IT INSURES YOU 


FIRE RESISTANCE 
STRENGTH and RIGIDITY 


A Perfect Plaster Key 
Low Finished Cost 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
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IS standard tests, Reynolds Shingles have 


proven themselves worthy of classification as fire 


preventatives. 

Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of granu- 
lated slate, granite, etc., and they positively will not 
ignite from flying sparks or brands. Where fire 
originates inside the buiiding they have a marked 
blanketing influence. 

We call them Safety First” because they protect 
from rain or storms, from heat or cold and from the 
common agencies which spread fire. 

Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt Shingles 
and you wil make no mistake in insisting on 
Reynolds Shingles. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you write the factory. 


H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 


“Originators of the Asphalt Shiggie"' 
Grand Rapids MICHIGAN 
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One-half of a Brice 


is Service 


You not only need brick for 
your Butlding Operation 
but you must have them 
when you want them. 

We have anticipated the 
demands of a growing city. 
Every year we increase 
our output and our service 
equipment. 

We are now prepared for 


1916 BUSINESS. 


The Farr Brick Co. 


Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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Analyze this and the past 
numbers of Constrvction 
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Conditions for building 
never will be more fa- 
vorable than at the pres- 
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Then ask yourself if you ever heard of 
anyone doing such real service for the 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 


ent time. 2 = fireproofing cause. It is our conception = 

Let your dream of that — 2 of vital boosting— this Pumpe i E 

; er EE into legislative battles and fighting for E 

Safe Home be realized w ordinances favoring the use of fireproof E 

this year. R material in building construction. E 
We sell every material = . EE 
for the Fire Resistive = 5 CONSTRVCTION is the only publica- = = 
Buildin = tion wholly devoted to consistent fire- == 
8. CX proofing—it is actively fighting for its == 
Service the best. =a constituents—it wants to be measured EE 
= by the value of the good it accomplishes =E 
: e for your product. EE 
Cuyahoga Builders' == a 
Supply Company = i Subscribe for CONSTRVCTION = = 
SCHOPIEUD CLEVELAND, 22 © Get Your Associates to Do Likewise EE 
BUILDING OHIO = Z | SE 
X Help Us to Help You =e 
Nee ALN SE 
ee OCMC, — 
Fireproofing Information Bureau EE 
—————]—————!——— —— — EE 
€ In establishing this complete reference service, tete and = = 
others producing catalogs, house organs, price lists, etc., are requested E E 
to forward their printed matter and samples and place CO N- E E 
STRVCTION on their permanent mailing lists. EE 
QThe FIREPROOFING INFORMATION BUREAU is EE 
intended for the use of resident and visiting architects, engineers, = = 
contractors and the general business and professional firesafe building zB 
fraternity, as well as prospective building owners, to whom its = = 
use will be extended gratuitously. 3 
¶ Every effort will be made to develop and maintain this Bureau = z 
to a high point ‘of efficiency. == 
€ Prompt cooperation is solicited. = 2 
be 13 TIMES 4 = = 
CONSTRVCTION” „be New York City |. 
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RARITAN 
HOLLOW TILE 


FOR FIREPROOF 
HOUSES 


FLOOR ARCHES | PARTITIONS 
AND R A I AND 
ROOF BLOCKS WALL BLOCKS 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7788-7789 


RARITAN CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


220 East 138th Street 
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BRICK and TILE 


MADE RIGHT 
SOLD RIGHT 
DELIVERED RIGHT 


Cleveland, Ohio 


LT THUTTR QNT HEINE 
Phone, Cuy., Lake 93 Phone, Bell, Marlo 1672 


THE LAKEWOOD MASON SUPPLY Co. 
DEALERS IN 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


and IRON SPECIALTIES 


Alpha Portland Cement, Bulk Lime, Hydrate 
Lime, Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Const. Tile, 
Drain Tile, Brick, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Slag, Mortar Colors, Waterproofing, 


Floor Tile, Angle Iron, Dampers, Ash Dumps. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE : 
HIRD AND NICKEL PLATE 


LAKEWOOD, O. 


Main Lobby: Cleveland Athletic Club. Finished in Ex- 
celsior Caen Stone Cement. F. Milton Dyer, Architect 


Artistic Walls 
Need Not Be Expensive 


The low cost of itself is no recommendation 
but consider the artistic and unusual effects 
and the wide range of interior decoration made 


possible by 
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Excelsior 
Caen Stone Cement 


[n appearance it cannot be distinguished from the genu- 
ine Caen Stone of France. It has the same restful buff 
tone and the same feeling. 

Yet Excelsior Caen Stone can be applied to any interior 
surface as readily as plaster and at a cost only slightly 
greater. 

Catalog in Sweet's Ask for sample panels 


The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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By Bishop Warren A. Candler, Chancellor of Emory University, Atlanta 


HEN a seller and a 

| buyer have made a 
trade, based on truth, both 
have obtained a benefit, and 
the community to which they 
belong has been benefited inso- 
far as their interests affect the 
welfare of the community. Each 
has parted with that which the 
other needed, and in turn has ob- 
tained from his fellow-man what he 
himself needed. Honest exchanges, 
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partakes of the nature of the crime of 
getting money, or goods, under false 
pretenses. The medium of advertis- 
ing, whatever its nature, which lends 
its columns to such advertising, ac- 
cepts a bribe to become accessory to 
the same crime. 
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It is a far-reaching reform proposed 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs — 7/7/77 
of the World in the motto ''Truth'' | 
Such a sentiment must act like a 7 
health - laden current on the trade oe 
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therefore, enhance values. 


But trades based on untruth damage 
all concerned. They approach dan- 
gerously near to theft. 


By advertising, buyers and sellers are 
brought together, and truthful adver- 
tising promotes the welfare of the 
commercial world; itis, in fact, a part 
of the wealth-producing forces of the 


winds. Its influence will extend far 
beyond the limits of advertising, and 
stimulate honesty in all the processes 
and transactions of commerce., 


The patron saints of the commercial 
world ought not to be Ananias and 
Sapphira. Lying spirits cannot guide 
safely the merchantmen of the world. 
The argosies of trade must sail by the 
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pole-star of truth. Otherwise they 
will be wrecked. 


world. But untruthful advertising is 


It 


8 Se HEINA ] a fraud and the fosterer of fraud. 
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by the Associated Advertising 
Write for interesting booklet, 
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This is one of a series to Advertise Advertising. 
Clubs of the World (headquarters, Indianapoli 
Mess written for buyers like yourself. 


^ = Drawing by Chas. Daniel Frey Co., Chicago. Plate by Mound City Eng. Co., St. Los 
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**] he Largest Fire Insurance 
Company in America” 


ORGANIZED 1853 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


* Service" in Fire 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance, as issued by THE 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, means something more 
than Indemnity for Loss or Damage due 
to Fire and other causes. 


It means a ''SERVICE " to Policy- 
holders which is unexcelled. The Com- 
pany's equipment includes: 

I. Experts in every branch at its Head 
Office and in the Field. 

2. Agents throughout the United States 
and its possessions, and in Canada, to 
write Policies. 

3. Complete facilities for the Prompt 
Adjustment of Losses. 


The advice which may be had gratis 
from the Department of Improved Risks, 
located at the Head Office, will be found 
especially valuable to large insurers. 


Ask any HOME OF NEW YORK” 
Agent, or address inquiry to Department 
of Improved Risks, 56 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 


ALL BRANCHES OP FIRE INSURANCE 


Automobiles, Commissions, Hail, Marine (In- 
land and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Registered 
Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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Not Made to Meet a Price, but 
‘ to Set a Standard of Service 


b ETUE =i windows as in woman- 

kind—is not alone a physical 
feature but an attribute of character. 
A window may look well—but will it 
wear well? A window may appear 
well, on occasion—but will it conduct 
itself decorously on all occasions, under 
all conditions? Superficially, a win- 
dow may attract by some physical 
charm all its own—but is it an honest 
window, through and through? Virtue 


Ain a window—is that combination of 


good qualities which makes it a livable 
(we were about to say, a lovable) com- 
panion—not for an hour or a day, but 
for a lifetime. Concerning the virtues 
of Pomeroy Windows— 


Ask Us To Show How and Why 


COMPANY, INC. 


THE TECHNICAL 5 BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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Used E DRAN Church, Kerr & Company 
in the Taylor Wharton Plant at Easton, Pa., for 


SPEED AND ECONOMY in modern factory construction 


ore and economy! The two big problems of factory building in 
these days of rush orders and high prices of steel and other materials. 


Why did “W.C.K.,” a great engineering company of wide experience, 
use Natco? 


To effect economy of materials, because Natco units are large, light 
and strong. They cut down on structural steel cost when Natco made 
possible walls of maximum strength at minimum weight for this stability. 


They knew Natco meant a sanitary building, well insulated against 
extremes of temperature, and one safe against fire, and by using the big 
Natco units, they made wonderful speed, and enclosed the whole of this 
vast factory, walls and roofs, in thirty-five days. 


Natco is the most thoroughly efficient building material in the world. 
It means economy, speed, satisfaction and safety. It serves. And it is 
covering the continent in buildings of all types, from the smallest home to 
the largest skyscraper. 

Remember Natco as a complete service, too—free to every one interested 
in building. Write for full information on your particular problem. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PROOFING - COMPANY 
382 Federal Street Other Offices : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia Washington Syracuse 


23 factories in the United States, and also at Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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Operating Nut 


Prev rg! gr rdg 


Turning the Operating Nut 
forces wedging shoe against ceil- 
ing. Similar shoes are used at 
the bottom of partition which is 


built into the room structure. 


Here is the unique construction that al- 
lows the ZAHNER Hollow Metal Port- 
able Partition to be erected or dismantled 
in less than a quarter the time necessary 
with ordinary partitions. The 


Zahner Hollow Metal Portable Partition 


is placed in position without the use of 
tools other than a wrench and screw driver. 


No hammering and no nails needed. 


Perfect contact between ceiling, floor and 
walls. 


Write us for full information. 


New York Office, 42nd Street Building 
Agents in All Principal Cities 
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Adjustable Filler Plate 
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J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 


—All the strength of corrugated iron 
with the added property of permanence 


The same building considerations that dictate an 
ordinary galvanized roofing are more fully met and 
realized by the use of J-M Asbestos Corrugated Roofing. 
This roof has all the strength of Corrugated iron, 
because it has a core of corrugated iron, but in addition 
it has the permanent, solid-rock properties that pro- 
tection of all-mineral (asbestos) adds. 

It is not only a fire retardant, but an insulator against heat and cold. It 
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1. White or Impregnated Asbestos is positively impervious to the elements and, because of its smooth surface 
Felt. and neutral color, it is far more sightly than ordinary galvanized corrugated 

2. Impregnated Asbestos Felt. roofing. It is applied in the same manner as iron roofing—on the same 

3. Perforated Metal. framing structure and entails no additional labor. 

4. Impregnated Asbestos Felt. By combining the strength and rigidity of sheet iron with the permanence 

5. Impregnated Asbestos Felt. of two enveloping felts of asbestos and natural asphalt, this roof solves the 

6. Binding Tape. problem of a permanent, no repair, safe covering. Write J-M Branch 


nearest you for literature and prices. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 MADISON AVENUE, New York City 
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Puts "Stick" in Stuceo 


Don't blame it on the 
plaster when the  wall— 
inside or  out—goes wrong. 
Lay it to the lath or whatever 
base was used beneath the plaster 
surface. 


o- Burn 


TRADE MARK 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the always reliable plaster base 
because it is made with a mesh 
that completely and  perma- 
nently imbeds itself in the 
plaster. Send for book- 
let 000. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


Manufacturers of all types 
of Expanded Metal 


000 Old Colony Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
The Mesh that makes the plaster stick. 
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SHEET METAL 


FIRE DOOR 
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Labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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Saino All-Metal 
Fire Doorsand Shutters 


Light, Rigid, indestructibie! Built for 
daily use. No wood to rot; no tin to 
rust; no repairs. Seventeen years with- 
out a replacement from fire, rust or rot. 


SAINO FIRE DOOR AND SHUTTER CO. 
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Herringbone Home, C. D. Wright, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Arch. F. B. Moesa 


Herringbone 


RIGID METAL LATH 


ASTING satisfaction with stucco is 
assured when the base is a metal 
lath which strengthens the stucco, and 
produces a "key" that cannot be 
cracked or broken off. 

Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath is 
preferred for just these reasons. Its 
stiffening ribs act as a staunch rein- 
forcement for the slab—its strength 
permits 16 in. stud spacing without the 
least sagging or buckling—its flattened 
strands curl the plaster around to give 
a solid key, completely covering the 
metal lath, but without waste. 

Architects specify Herringbone and 
experienced builders prefer to use it for 
their finest plastering work, both in- 
terior and exterior. 


The Herringbone Catalog 


a new edition, contains complete details, full specifica- 
tions and many illustrations of Herringbone jobs. 
Mailed free on request mentioning firm name. 


Ge ap eon SB, 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
806 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 


Herringbone Home, G. W. Oliver, Rochester, N. Y. 
Arch. W. J. Brockett 
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“ALMETL” FIRE DOORS 


New York 
Baltimore 
Wheeling 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATION— SINGLE SLIDING TYPE 


PREPAREDNESS means 
PROTECTION 


When you are ready to prepare 
plans for your new building, 


you should specify EVANS 


"ALMETL" FIRE DOORS 
(with our APPROVED Hard- 
ware) and have them properly 
installed. This will give you a 
reduction in your insurance rate 
and equip your building with the 


best building Opening Covering 
that is made. 

Our Doors are constructed en- 
tirely of heavy steel and all ex- 
posed parts are galvanized. 

They are lined with thick 
asbestos and are neat, durable, 
strong, light, easy to hang, cost 
almost nothing to maintain and 
can be installed anywhere. 

They are Fully Approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


OUR OTHER FIRE PREVENTION LINES 
“Merchants Old Method" Roofing Tin 
Fire Retarding “STAR” Ventilators 
Metal **Spanish" Tiles and Shingles 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. ! 
PHILADELPHIA 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 


The Strongest, Most Durable, Fireproof Construction 


Bergers 2767 Cilfumber 


(Patented) 


Official, practical fire, load and water tests have proven this 
modern structural material to be absolutely fireproof and 
indestructible. . 


Berger's Metal Lumber (made from a special analysis, heat- 
treated, double-grained steel) is replacing wood, piece for 
piece, everywhere. Used in 55 different classes of buildings, 
proving its adaptability, strength and permanency. 


It can be used effectively in any building, from the small 
residence to the large skyscraper. Equally well adapted to 
interior partitions, outside walls and complete structures. 
It will withstand heavy loads. Moreover, it is sound, damp 
and rodent proof. 


Send for Catalog 
L. C. and Fire Test 
Bulletin. 


I. Joist 


THE BERGER MFG. CO, Canton, O. 
Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Renkert Bldg., Canton, Ohio. St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Walker & Weeks, Architects. Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 
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If you are a Manufacturer of 
Firesafe Material or Protective Devices, 


consistent presentation—in season and out—of yeur product in CONSTRVCTION cannet 
fail to result favorably beceuse the success of this publication depends upon 
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(f how well it advances and proves the argument for proper firepreofing 
and 

(2 what it actually accomplishes to increase the use of firesafe materials and 
devices. 


The first objective is attained (intensively) through the editorial, news and adver- 
tising sectiens of CONSTRVCTION and (extensively) by sending the magazine over the 
entire country to all the business and professional interests related to building plan- 
ning, construction, equipment and malntenance. 


The second purpose is accomplished by actively fighting for legislation favoring fire- 
safe construction and against laws permitting the continued use of wood——and 
remember that no company can do this work as effectively as a publication, that the 
“fireproofing fraternity” at present is a composite unorganized body comprising a 
number of separato units representing more than a dozen industries, that there is 
practical need of a national mouthpiece such as you have in CONSTRVCTION, that 
makers of fireproof materials are now getting but one per cent of the business which 
ought to be theirs, that advertising in CONSTRVCTION is helping yourself to get mere 
orders, giving your goods the representation they deserve—and accerding this publi- 
cation the co-operation it merits. 
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Close These Doors 


—and each room immediately becomes 

a segregated unit—fireproof and firesafe. 

Dahlstrom Metallic Doors and Trim pro— 

vide the convenience of communication in 

office suites to the exclusion of all fire hazard. 

Apart from wear-proof and fire-proof service they 

also contribute to the aesthetic requirements of the 

fine building. The baked-on enamel finish is equal in 
appearance to the finest woods from the view point of both 
grain and coloring. This finish is also elastic, sanitary and 
easily cleaned. Write for all the facts. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
61 Blackstone Avenue : Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th Street Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Residence of A. W. MacCallum, Architect, Merchantville, N. J. 


The fires of Augusta, Nashville and Paris have burned out 
and the accusing fingers of fire-marshals and level-headed 
citizens are pointed at combustible roofing. You will specify 
a fire-proof roof, of course, but why not give your customers 


AMBLER . 
AsbestosssShingles 


The Roof That is as Permanent 
as the Foundation 


The one roof that is at once 
beautiful in appearance, fireproof, 
waterproof, stormproof—which 
never needs repairs. 

Made of cement and asbestos, 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles Century 
Brand cannot burn. The fibres of 
the asbestos twine and intertwine 
through the cement, reinforcing 
them far more thoroughly than 
steel rods reinforce a wall. They 
cannot break. 

Every Ambler Asbestos Shingle 
Century Brand is subjected to a 


compression of 700 tons to the 
square foot; there are no air holes 
through which water may filter. 

Perfectly impervious to water as 
a unit, our system of application 
locks a roof of Ambler Asbestos 
Shingles Century Brand into one 
waterproof, storm-proof, fireproof 
whole. 

An Ambler Asbestos Shingle 
Century Brand roof, when properly 
applied, is cheapest in the end. 

Get our Builders’ Book—gladly 
sent on request. 


June, 


Illustrating the versatile effects obtainable with Ambler Asbestos Shingles Century Brand and Ambler Asbestos Sheathing. 


What Roof Will You Recommend ? 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 


Dept. B-3 Ambler, Pa., U. S. A. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Common- Sense 


Home Building 


A Plain Talk to the Man-about-to-own-a-home 


and to Architects, Contractors, Builders and 


Building Officials 


of American homebuilders; not so much to 

those who plan and construct, or own magnifi- 
cent homes, the manor houses of great estates, or the 
urban palaces of wealth, but to those who have to do 
with the planning and construction of homes of the 
evervday man—houses which line the outlying avenues 
and streets of all our towns and cities, houses which 
vary in cost from $3,000 to $10,000, and are erected 
by tens of thousands thoughout this country every 
year. These are the real American homes, and to 
those who dream the age-old dream of “owning our 
own home," who are planning to build or buy; to the 
architect to whom they will come for advice; to the 
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speculative builder from whom they may buy to every 
person interested officially or selfishly in every dwell- 
ing community in America, the plain truths of the fol- 
lowing pages are offered for careful consideration and 
honest guidance. 


The Ash Rake" vs. Ignorance 

Undoubtedly some toes will be trod upon, some in- 
terests offended, by statements which will be made 
here. Truth, even as medicine, sometimes hurts when 
it heals; but hurt as it may, and without ethical regard 
or political editorialism, some very plain facts must be 
set down in a truthful consideration of common-sense 
home-buildmg. 

The very term, common-sense home-building, consti- 
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tutes in itself an implied criticism of the methods of 
dwelling construction in general use in this country, 
and harsh criticism is undoubtedly deserved, particu- 
larly on the one point of the lack of provision of safety 
against the fire hazard, the hazard of conflagration 
and communicated flames. 

That ancient and famous weapon, the muck-rake,“ 
is not to be taken off the shelf and polished for use 
here; in fact, CONSTRVCTION has a new and better 
weapon, which we will call the “ash-rake,” with which 
it has for some time been exploring those present-day 
middens, the ash-heaps of our national annual fire loss, 
looking for real reasons for the immense unnecessary 
destruction of natural wealth, which is the direct result 
of disastrous fires, and which carries with it indirect 
losses of staggering magnitude. And the "ash-rake" 
has proved a valuable tool. Among its finds have 
been some very interesting facts about the unsafe con- 
struction of the average American home, and reasons 
for the existence of conditions which will allow such 
destruction to continue. There are two reasons for 
this—the usual reasons for the continued existence of 
wrong conditions respecting public welfare—ignorance 
and greed. In our consideration of common-sense 
home-building we will consider ignorance only, leaving 
the factor of greed for the "muck-rake" and to the 
imagination, 


A Nation of Woodbuilders 


The people of America are, by heredity and environ- 
ment, a nation of woodbuilders. Our forefathers 
found here in abundance the easiest workable material 
in the form of vast virgin forests, and houses, and 
even town halls and churches, were quickly constructed 
of hewn logs. Then came the development of saw- 
mills and woodworking industries, which resulted in 
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frame houses and wood shingles for roofing purposes. 
The use of burned clav and cement in its various forms 
for homebuilding is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in the building field, and was the result of a de- 
mand for materialsof a morepermanent and solidnature 
than wood. During al! this time very little attention 
was paid to the subject of safety against fire, and it is 
only within a very short period of time that the signifi- 
cance of the fire peril in dwelling-house districts has 
been given any thought or particular attention. 

You may laugh at the statement that we are still a 
nation of woodbuilders, and point to row after row of 
brick houses, stucco houses, tile and concrete houses— 
to thousands of larger buildings of brick and stone, of 
steel and tile and concrete and gypsum; and you max 
say that this is the age of safe and permanent construc- 
tion. But mark well the fact that not one in ten per- 
sons can name two kinds of shingles which will not burn 
readily, not one person in one hundred ever thinks of 
connecting frame exteriors and wood shingles of the 
ordinary house with the possibility of a serious loss by 
communicated flames ; not one person in one thousand 
knows that shingles of asbestos and cement, clay, tile, 
slate, steel and asphalt are obtainable at reasonble 
prices from nearby building material dealers, and, 
strange to say, lumberyards. Perhaps not so strange 
after all, for the lumber dealer is in many cases devel- 
oping into an excellent salesman for unburnable build- 
ing materials, and thereby showing sound common 
sense and the spirit of progress. 


Increasing Interest in Safe Homebuilding 

This, then, is the average man-about-to-own-a-home. 
Through no fault of his own he is lacking in knowledge 
of the subject of safe construction. The very term 
"building" conjures in his mind the vision of a lumber 
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pile, and the lumber pile, instead of connoting fire dan- 
ger, to him simply means easily workable material with 
which he is accustomed to seeing houses built! 

The first stirring of a common-sense movement to 
make the exterior of homes safe from fire 1s being felt 
throughout the country. Straws are beginning to turn 
to the course of the wind. Here and there small com- 
munities are insisting on firesafe homes. The criminal 
wood shingle roof is beginning to come in for its share 
of unpleasant public attention—towns and cities are 
legislating against it. Reliable newspapers, ever keen 
to champion public welfare, are beginning to denounce 
the wood shingle roof and the house with frame exterior 
and inflammable cornices and porches. New forms of 
unburnable materials, the so-called “substitutes” for the 
wood shingles, are rapidly becoming popular. The 
house of brick or stucco or concrete is becoming pref- 
erable to frame structures in the public mind. And 
why? 

To a certain extent it must be due to the lesson of 
burned cities, great conflagrations, many of which 
started and fed on the wood shingle roofs and frame 
exteriors of dwellings until they had reached sufficient 
magnitude to wipe out the mercantile sections. Again, 
while it is undoubtedly true that we of America have 
taken destruction by fire as part of our national exist- 
ence, still there is a growing realization of the value of 
conservation which is evidenced by the continually im- 
proving building laws in our great cities. So, too, the 
spirit of safety is spreading out into the suburbs. The 
question of an equalizing cost is naturally having a 
good effect in encouraging the use of masonry walls 
and safe roofing. Wood in its various forms for 
building construction has been continually advancing 
in price, and to a certain extent has depreciated in qual- 
ity. You do not get today the same shingle that the 
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old shingle mill by the river turned out. Asbestos, 
cement, clay, gypsum, slate and other unburnable mate- 
rials are being put forth in perfected forms and com- 
binations for homebuilding at very little increase on the 
cost of wood and offer the strong inducements of per- 
manency and safety and lower cost of maintenance. 

When we consider this increased interest in firesafe 
home construction and realize how perfectly it fits in 
as an all-important factor in the common-sense building 
of homes, immediately many questions enter the mind 
of the prospective builder. How much more will it 
cost? What material shall I use? What kind of 
roofing? The answer is to be found in the office of an 
architect who has had experience in planning houses of 
masonry exteriors and fire-retardant roofs. He may 
not encourage that type of construction from the stand- 
point of safety against fire. Unfortunately there are 
few architects that do so—yet. Safety is overshad- 
owed by the esthetic sense and allied with the element 
of high cost in the mind of the average architect. 


Where the Average Architect Fails 

We are well aware of the fact that to impute failure 
in any sense, or weakness of any sort, to any member 
of the honorable profession of architecture is unethical 
and will be cited by the architect as being uncalled for: 
but in consideration of the subject of protection of 
buildings of any type against fire, and the need of such 
protection, we confidently make the assertion that the 
average architect has much to learn. It is but natural 
that this should be so, for this matter of firesafe con- 
struction is only in its first growth. New facts are 
being brought out and theories proven, new forms and 
applications of unburnable materials are being pre- 
sented in surprising numbers. But there is one thing 
that the average architect can do, something that he 
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does not seem particularly inclined to do, and that is to 
spend time making a careful study of the fire loss and 
its relation to his business, and then he can be of dis- 
tinct service to his community and his clients by recom- 
mending masonry exteriors and fire-resistive roofing for 
dwellings. Architects, as well as physicians and attor- 
neys, are subject to the direction of their clients; but 
at the same time their advice carries weight, particularly 
when such advice can be backed by absolute and indis- 
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putable truths and staticstics. To recommend that the 
exterior of a clients proposed home shall be safe 
against flying sparks and brands should be considered a 
moral responsibility. To belittle the danger of com- 
municated flames, to advocate the use of the wood shin- 
gle roof because of its esthetic quality and in spite of its 
proven menace, to influence in any way toward the use 
of the type of house construction which has proven 
dangerous and disastrous in thousands of fires, constt- 
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tutes nothing short of malpractice of profession. 

Immediately here enters the question of cost. An 
architect of good standing and a successful planner of 
homes was discussing this very subject with the writer 
within the last few days. 

"The factor of additional cost—cannot recommend 
the spending of more money, et cetera, ad infinitum." 

"But," we said, “do you realize that the additional 
cost of masonry exterior and firesafe roof 1s only from 
O percent to 10 percent?“ 

"On paper—ves," he answered, 
to actualities !" 

Actualities! If any moderate priced home, anywhere 
in this country, which is built with masonry walls and 
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fire-resistive roof costs over 10 percent (maximum) 
additional to the cost of the same building of good 
frame construction, and having a wood shingle roof, 
then the fault of such cost lies at the door of the archi- 
tect who designed the house—he has a great deal to 
learn. 

Proof? Let any architect or any person who takes 
exception to this statement visit the New York office 
of CoNSTRVCTION, or the office of The Society Advocat- 
ing Fire Elimination, at Cleveland, O. There they will 
be shown dozens of plans of firesafe homes varying in 
cost from $3,000 to $10,000, and none of which call for 
more than 6 percent above the cost of producing the 
same house in wood. This matter of cost will be taken 
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up in later paragraphs of this article. 


The Asthetic Standpoint 
The resourcefulness of manufacturers of unburnable 


materials, combined with and stimulated by the visions 
of architects, has been the cause of the production of 
face brick in beautiful color tones and textures, cement 
colorings for stucco and molded forms of cement or 
clay (architectural terra cotta), which harmonize with 
.anv decorative structural scheme and open wonderful 
fields for the general and economical use of architec- 
tural colorings which rival those of the Italian and 
French Renaissance. Even hollow tile building blocks, 
which have been used to form the core for cement- 
plaster outer walls, are now produced in forms which 
are pleasing to the eve when used so that the pattern of 
the large blocks forms the exterior of the wall. 

Wood, of course, has for ages been shaped into many 
structural forms, which vary from the grotesque to 
the beautiful, but always it presents the potential hazard 
of communicated flames. Every conflagration in his- 
tory, from the destruction of the wooden tenements of 


ancient Rome to the recent destruction of Augusta, Ga., 
is directly and naturally traceable to wood used too 
freely in building construction. 

W'ood exteriors, too, need careful maintenance in the 
form of painting and repairing. As before commented 
on, the idea of building the home of masonrv construc- 
tion and fire-resistive roofing, need no longer bring vis- 
ions of high cost bevond the limits of the average man's 
purse; nor need the thought of walls of clav or cement 
offend the esthetic sense. Frame exteriors and wood 
shingles cannot possibly present the sound. durable 
and artistic appearance inherent in products of the 
earth and fire, 


Perhaps we have been a little harsh in our criticism 
of the average architect, but if this is true such harsh- 
ness may be ascribed to enthusiasm and a sincere desire 
to spread the gospel of safe home construction through- 
out the land, benefiting architect and layman alike. 

The moral, then, as directed to the man-about-to- 
build is: /nstst on having your house constructed so that 
it will resist. fire from without. 
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The Speculative Builder 

If you, Mr. Man-about-to-own-a-home, desire to buy 
a home ready to move into, beware of the speculative 
builder with his rows of tinder-boxes, having change- 
able fronts and all improvements, also keep a wary eve 
for the allotment or development which is already built 
up thicklv with frame houses. If you buy a frame house 
or move into a section which 1s thickly built up with 
frame houses, you are courting danger and placing the 
lives of vour family and the goods of vour household in 
jeopardy. 

The average speculative builder is no friend of fire- 
safe construction. It is much easier to slap together 
a lot of misfit and inferior lumber, cover it with bait for 
the Fire Demon and make of it a whited or browned or 
yellowed (according to the color of the paint) sepulchre 
than it is to build masonry walls and put on safe roofing. 
In other words, it is much easier to “skin” a lumber 
job, if we may be permitted to use a speculative trade 
term, than a job where brick or tile or concrete, with a 
roof of unburnable material, forms the exterior. 

It must be realized that this statement does not apply 
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A typical asphalt shingle roof and brick exterior house. 


to the honest builder, who really takes pride in his 
work and builds fairly and truly with good, clear lum- 
ber and shingles. He is simply mistaken—behind the 
times! His house should not be purchased, because it 
carries with it too much of the potential fire hazard. 

Put your valuable goods and chattels in a safe and 
your invaluable family ina safe home. Then, and then 
only, will you be proceeding along consistent lines. 

It is interesting to note that a number of speculative 
builders are reading the signs of the times and turning 
to the exclusive building of safe homes. With them 
the frame house and shingle roof is a thing of the past 
and their advertisements do not hesitate to say so. These 
men are on the right track, and the best advice that can 
be given to the speculative builder is to look into this 
matter of safety against fire. It pays! 

Cleveland, Ohio, perhaps more than any city in this 
country, is leading in the spirit and production of safe 
homes. This fact is undoubtedly due to the splendid ef- 
forts of the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, which 
has entered into and carried on most successfully the 
work of encouraging the designing of safe homes by 


This roof provides safety from conflagration danger 


The asbestos shingle roof stopped the spread of this fire 


the architect, the building of safe homes by the builder 
and the demanding of safe homes by the prospective 
buyer. 

In that city many builders are devoting their entire 
attention to the construction of masonry houses at rea- 
sonable cost, and local architects are bringing out ad- 
mirable designs of safe homes at low cost. In several 
sections of Cleveland entire allotments of firesafe homes 
are being built. The good influence of the movement 
spreads from neighbor to neighbor, and results in great 
benefit to the community. New York City has dozens 
of outlying developments which contain hundreds of 
masonry exterior homes, and in some of which frame 
houses are restricted against. 


Community Benefit and Selection 
This matter of community benefit is an important one, 
and one which the average home-builder or buyer is lia- 
ble to overlook. When the average person looks for a 
location in which to invest money in a home, he takes 
into consideration the beauty and convenience of the 
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locality and the factor of environment, the spirit and 
type of the neighborhood. But he usually, and through 
lack of knowledge on the subject, leaves out the im- 
portant question of safety against fire. Think a little 
of some of the newspaper headlines in regard to any 
great conflagration, such as Salem, Mass., or the recent 
ones at Paris, Texas; Augusta, Georgia, and Nashville, 
Tennessee. The principal part of the news had to do 
with the loss of homes by fire, the privation and suf- 
fering of the people, who, having their homes burned 
from over their heads, knew not which way to turn for 
What of your family under similar condi- 
tions? Will you think of the question of fire safety 
now, before you are burned out, or will you wait until 
the lesson 1s burned into your mind? 

The remedy is two-fold. First, you have a wide 
choice of localities and may be fortunate enough to find 
one where wood shingle roofs and frame exteriors of 
dwellings do not predominate. Buy or build there— 
and build safely. If you must go inta a community 
where the potential fire hazard 1s high, at least do not 
think that you must be tarred by the same brush. Build 
so it cannot burn and your house will serve as a stop 
against fire, unless the conflagration has grown beyond 
all bounds. At least, if your house has a masonry ex- 
terior and a roof of fire-resistive material, vou are not 
going to suffer from the sparks of your own or vour 
neighbors' chimney or the flying brands from a nearby 


. fire. 


Merits of Individual Materials 


The matter of the merits of the individual materials 
used in masonry construction and safe roof construction 
is not for discussion in this article. This subject has 
been covered very thoroughly in past issues and will be 
treated often in the future. Any questions which may 
arise will be cheerfully answered if directed to the of- 
fice of this publication. 
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The Cost Question 


One subject which we will touch upon, however, is 
the all-important cost question. The slight increase in 
cost involved in safe construction of the home is the 
best investment a man can ever make. If the walls and 
roof of the house are of fire-resistant material, fully 60 
percent of the fire hazard is overcome. In the interior 
it is not necessary to eliminate wood from the finishing. 
There is no objection to trim and doors, and even the 
floors above the first may be of wood. 

The basement should, by all means, be cut off from 
the rest of the house by a masonry floor, protected stair- 
way and fireproof doors connecting with the first floor. 
Partitions should be of fire-resistive material in order to 
check the rapid spread of flames. In other words, think 
of fire as it really 15 and use common sense in the con- 
struction of the house. 

In most localities a house of this type is credited with 
a noticeable reduction in insurance cost. Naturally, 
too, the cost of maintenance 1s reduced, painting and 
repairs are not necessary. Another saving factor is 
the matter of depreciation. A frame house with wood 
shingles, built as they are today, will depreciate just 
three times as quickly as a masonry house with a com- 
mon-sense roof. Here, then, is more than interest on the 
slight additional investment. Here is a payment back 
on the principal, so that the average safe home in the 
short space of five vears has repaid its additional cost, 
is practically as good as new (which a frame house 
would not be) and has at all times afforded protection 
against the severe fire hazard. 

When one travels the length and breadth of this rich 
and thriving country and studies the people in their 
homes ; when one sees with understanding eve the de- 
vastation by fire in great conflagrations and the suffer- 
ings of the homeless; when one realizes that thousands 
of homes are continually being destroved by smaller 
fires in every part of the land and that everv home rep- 
resents perhaps great effort on the part of its owner 
and his family; that in its destruction associations are 
severed, lives jeopardized, then, indeed, comes a feeling 
of wonder that this nation of home-loving people has 
not awakened to the need for the prevention of fires 
by proper construction and the use of unburnable mate- 
rials. 


The Part of Building Officials 


The community spirit, the spirit of cooperation and 
conservation, has not yet enveloped the homes of this 
voungest of nations. There is no such thing as clearly 
developed public conscience or an understanding public 
mind. The melting pot has not boiled long enough 
over the fires of liberty. Therefore, we cannot hope 
to bring about both rapid realization and rapid public 
action in this matter of guarding against fire losses. 
Here, then, is where the officials having to do with the 
making and carrying out of laws relative to the con- 


struction of buildings can play the part of a good citizen 
and bring great benefit to the community. Building 
officials should be interested in means of safeguarding 
the community against the loss of life and property, 
and particularly should they realize and act against the 
fire hazard. Let building inspectors study the menace of 
the wood shingle roof ; let them get unbiased testimony 
as the part such roofing has played in all the great con- 
flagrations of history. Read the reports from fire 
chiefs from every part of the country and see how many 
fires come under the heading “Sparks on Roof." Then 
rule against the shingle roof, force it out of existence 
in your community; encourage the building of houses 
having masonry exteriors. Every masonry exterior is 
a check to spreading flames and an assistance to the 
local fire department. 

The average building official does not keep himself 
up-to-date on this subject of the fire hazard. There 
should be more co-operation between the building offi- 
cials, the chiefs of local fire departments and the mak- 
ers of local building regulations. Just to cite one in- 
stance of this lack of proper co-operation we will 
briefly consider the case of Shreveport, La. Only re- 
cently the building inspector of the city in question, 
working with the chief of the fire department, brought 
before the City Council, in connection with the intro- 
duction of a new building code, a proposed section of 
that code which barred the dangerous wood shingle 
roof, making its use impossible anywhere within the 
city limits. Here was the building inspector, commis- 
sioned by the people to safeguard their interests, an in- 
spector honestly awake to the best interests of his peo- 
ple, realizing through the fate of sister cities of the 
South the danger of the wood shingle and bringing this 
fact to the attention of the city fathers. Nor was he 
alone, for he had the testimony and strong backing of 
the man the community had set at the head of its guar- 
dians of life-and property, the fire chief, who gave evi- 
dence of many fires within the city limits caused by 
sparks on shingle rcofs, evidence that he had to set 
men as special guards of shingle roofs when there oc- 
curred a nearby fire. These two men, placed by the 
communitv for a specific purpose, were working 
together to carry out that purpose and afford the high- 
est degree of protection to the community—and was 
their recommendation carried out? No! The city 
fathers apparently liked the idea of keeping the fire de- 
partment emploved—or they were ignorant—ignorant 
of the menace of the wood shingle roof and slow to con- 
sider the indisputable facts set before them. The ac- 
tivties of certain of the lumber interests in regard to the 
Shreveport Code? We promised to leave the “muck- 
rake" untouched. 

Conclusions 

The more pretentious homes cf America are built 
preferably of brick, stone, hollow tile or concrete, 
because of exthetic qualities, durability and the sense 
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of permanence which is afforded by these materials. 
Those who have foolishly allowed their magnificent 
summer homes to be constructed of wood are in con- 
stant peril of dangerous fires, such, for instance, as 
those which have visited Long Island, where, within 
one recent year, six beautiful summer homes were de- 
stroved at a loss of over $1,000,000! 

Considering the facilities now offered for obtaining 
unburnable materials for the construction of the ex- 
terior walls and covering of tue roofs of dwellings, and 
in view of the fact that such materials sensibly pur- 
chased and properly combined will not raise the cost of 
the average man's home to an amount in excess of that 
which he feels able to pav, it does not seem reasonable 
to believe otherwise than that every prospective home- 
builder who reads this article will give very serious at- 
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tention to this little appreciated and little understood 


subject of the provision of safety against fire by proper 


construction and the selection of unburnable materials. 

Realization of the ever-present danger of fire com- 
municated to inflammable exteriors of houses should in 
itself insure that provision against the fire hazard which 
is an all-important element in the common-sense plan- 
ning of the home of the every-day man. ' 

Only by forcing out the indiscriminate use of wood 
in the construction and roofing of dwellings can we hope 
to reduce the enormous fire losses. And as in every 
great national reform, it is the every-day man who will 
accomplish this end. He it is who must prove the 
strong factor in the matter of decreasing fire waste. 
Fire prevention, like charity, must begin at home and 
in the construction of the home. 


— $i ie — — id 


A new St. Louis organization, formed to construct 
the Hotel Statler in that city, is the Avenue Buildirg 
Company. The intended structure, which will consti- 
tute the fourth of the chain of high-grade hostelries 
owned and operated by the Hotels Statler Company, 
Inc., of Buffalo, is to cost not less than $3,000,000, 
exclusive of its furnishings. Mr. Statler, the direct- 
ing mind in the enterprise, was a recent visitor to New 


York City, and is credited with the intention of putting 
up another of his type of hotels in this city. 


A $300,000 structure has been designed for the 
Birmingham News, of Birmingham, Ala. by Joy & 
Gallup, architects. The building is to be four stories 
in height; of reinforced concrete, and finished with 
tapestry brick and terra cotta trimming. 


SLATE ROOF ON RESIDENCE OF JOHN T. GILLESPIE, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Harrie T. Lindeberg, Architect 
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Dwelling Houses— Common Faults in 
Their Construction, with Suggestions 
for Safeguarding Against Fire 


Appreciating “that not one pricate house in a 
thousand is constructed with any serious thought re- 
garding the safe escape of the occupants in case of 
fire, although the annual loss of life due to dwelling 
house fires is appalling,” the National Board of Fire 


of which the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is deserving of a high measure of praise, 
we quote as follows: 


F ROM the work in question, for the preparation 


Fire Loss STATISTICS FOR DWELLINGS 


I. The following statistics, furnished by the new 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, are compiled from true insurance loss 
values furnished by the insurance companies which 
are members of it. This is the first time such exact 
data have ever been collected and the figures given are 
undoubtedly the most accurate information upon the 
subject thus far published. 

2. The compilers believe the values given represent 
over 9o per cent of the total insurance losses. They 
do not by any means represent the actual loss to the 
property owners, for large values not covered by 
insurance are destroyed in every State annually. 
State Fire Marshals who have studied this subject, 
and who have some data upon which to base an 
opinion, estimate that the actual property loss would 
be an increase of 25 to 33 per cent upon the insur- 
ance loss. 

3. Only thirty-eight States are included in the sta- 
tistics given, these being the only ones available as this 
pamphlet goes to press—complete data for all States 
will be published later. It will be noted that many 
of the States given are those having a scattered popu- 
lation with probably a preponderance of frame con- 
struction and a minimum of public fire protection. 
These facts do not distort the results so far as the 
States themselves are concerned, but may lessen their 
value somewhat for forecasting general conclusions 
for all States. 

4. The term “dwelling,” as used in the statistics, 
is not restricted to the definition of the word em- 
ployed in this pamphlet, but includes tenements and 
apartments, except those which have portions of the 
buildings devoted to commercial purposes; those are 
classified elsewhere. In the majority of States re- 
ported, the proportion of the tenement class of resi- 


Underwriters has newly issued a most useful work 
entitled ““Dwelling Houses: A Code of Suggestions 
for Construction and Fire Protection,’ the observance 
of which would go far toward reducing the heavy 
toll in life and property paid the fire fiend each year. 


dence buildings would be relatively small, so the fig- 
ures given probably indicate fairly well the losses on 
ordinary dwellings. The figures cover both build- 
ings and contents, and no distinction is made here 
between buildings protected by public fire service and 
those unprotected. 

5. Total insurance fire loss from all causes on 
dwellings in thirty-eight States for the year 1915: 


Brick dwellings and contents $ 2,343,055 
Frame dwellings and contents 22,310,524 
Ola MN ease eae ee ER $24,654,179 


These values are distributed among the different 
States as follows: 


Brick Fraime 

Dwellings Dwellings 
ixlabanid rx vac EE VT S $11,218 $1,093,670 
// / TAN EEA 13,651 84,116 
AUREAS" equ RR OR ĩ ag 9,199 681,418 
Calif Ora: ðͤ ⁵ ĩ E ex 17,189 2,078,989 
o /·§«OÜ “ne.. 8 55.418 200, 183 
GGp neee soia ra ered 72,888 456,590 
Delaware 9,785 32,245 
FIOrda.cbxehsutekhewr at ideis 3,916 618,379 
S/ A 8 12.387 1,093, 178 
TCCCCCCTCCCCCVCVCCCCC 2.049 231,726 
IFT tins phe soc td 591,487 2.022,666 
H, wed cod s aka ER deas 33,22 1.020, 970 
OWA’ esque VTV 22,303 683,501 
Kansas oo voa daa e T va aged 10,105 456,357 
Ri 8 50, 889 780,576 
(( ĩ˙ A eie 177.924 303,063 
Alff ³˙ AAA adus 117,072 1,079,767 
Minness kae xr wes ,350 733,292 
Mississippi uum; xe „ 19,408 921,740 
/ ³•QA LEN ED Ras 487,370 1,280,755 
Mentee 8 1,834 I81,280 
Nebraska” «eec 8 7,066 275,687 
6. k a hee tens 475 25,661 
New Hampshire ................ 4.377 347,050 
New MEXICO cive ie nde Er vx 10.597 61,708 
Norte 8 5,934 416,100 
North Dakota ............... eee 1,104 135,255 
OR alone: worbtasssisiaa ent redd I.453 463,787 
Gees... 8 1,664 411,584 
o Sais dow eeasau i ot et 388,402 1,526,567 
Rhode Island .................. 81,2. 318,660 
South Dakota ius ed sa eds , 96,870 
Tennessee triope ceainaria 24,159 926,377 
fale svete b pude aM as eae 19.191 67,047 
iel! 88 1.633 92,484 
CCC 28.196 515,198 
Wenn vua 6 18,65 568,990 
Woite. Race 995 26,429 


6. The three leading known causes of fire in nearly 
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every State were chimneys and flues, sparks on roofs, 
and gasoline or other petroleum products. While ac- 
cidental causes occasionally reversed the order in 
which the hazards operated, or gave unusual promi- 
nence to a minor cause, the general facts are clear 
and in accord with previous conclusions. The neces- 
sity for special precautions to counteract these devas- 
tating influences is plainly indicated. 

7. The wide variation in loss upon frame and brick 
buildings for every State recorded is significant. 
However, as the number of buildings involved in the 
figures is unknown, it is impossible to draw definite 
conclusions regarding the relative fire hazard of the 
two types of construction. Considering the States 
concerned, it is probable that the risks covered a con- 
siderable excess of frame buildings, and if so, would 
account in some degree for the disparity in losses; 
nevertheless the fact that there is extreme difference 
in favor of brick buildings in every State named, is 
worthy of consideration. The statistics for the cur- 
rent year will include the number of buildings in each 
class tabulated, and will therefore furnish more com- 
plete data upon which to base conclusions. 


Cost or DWELLINGS No MEASURE OF FIRE 
| RESISTANCE 


As a general proposition, the cost of a dwelling 
bears little relation to its fire-resisting ability. The 
effects of a fire are practically the same whether a 
house costs $3,000 or $300,000. The same defective 
construction exists in both, and unless the fire is con- 
trolled bv outside agencies, the destruction is swift 
and complete. In recent years there have been a large 
number of very costly suburban and country houses 
burned in different parts of the country with an ag- 
gregate loss of many millions of dollars. The major- 
ity of these beautiful buildings could doubtless have 
been saved in whole or in part, if they had been built 
in accordance with the principles advocated in this 
pamphlet. It is a practical certainty that the owners 
of these buildings would have gladly incurred the ad- 
ditional expense necessary to have made them in 
some degree fire-resistive, if their architects had called 
attention to the simplicity of such precautions and the 
resulting decreased hazard. Ordinary business pru- 
dence should insure that such costly residences be 
made as fire-resistive as possible, particularly when 
remotely situated from public fire protection. 


Reasons Wuy DwELLINGS BURN FREELY AND 
THE REMEDY 


1. The proportion of dwellings which catch fire 
and are a total loss, or which have building and con- 
tents ruined, is very high. The reasons are plain. 
First, in cities such buildings are usually located in 
outer areas more or less romote from fire fighting 
apparatus. Many are situated outside of city limits, 


or in villages or suburban developments where fire 
protection appliances are meagre and unreliable. Then 
there are vast numbers scattered all over the country 
which are entirely unprotected. Second, dwellings 
are generally small and low, so that a fire well started 
before discovery is likely to envelop all portions be- 
fore outside assistance can become effective. Third, 
the majority of dwellings are of very combustible 
construction, with open stairways lined with varnished 
or painted woodwork connecting all stories, and with 
no provisions for arresting the spread of fire from 
floor to floor or from room to room. The cellar, 
where the heating appliance is usually located, often 
contains much combustible material, a combination 
which is dangerous. Moreover, the cellar is more or 
less directly connected by open channels with all 
parts of the house, including the garret. This results 
from lack of proper protection around water, gas and 
steam pipes, hot air pipes, dumb waiter shafts and 
open spaces through walls and partitions. Fourth, 
the nature of the occupancy is such that much of the 
time there are not enough able-bodied occupants pres- 
ent to do effective fire fighting from within. 

2. These four conditions combined result in the 
enormous annual property fire loss, and the sacrifice 
of many lives. The lamentable feature of the situa- 
tion is that a large part of this loss could be pre- 
vented by reasonable precautions in construction and 
careful observance of the ordinary rules of fire pro- 
tection. The cost of the former would be compara- 
tively small; the only expenditure for the latter would 
be a little thoughtful vigilance. 

3. The cost of stuctural fire barriers necessary for 
reasonable protection to a dwelling house amounts to 
but a small percentage of the total cost of a building. 
For this reason it is hoped that architects and owners 
will adopt them once their attention is directed to the 
reduced hazard resulting from a little intelligent 
thought and care. Speculative builders who erect 
houses to sell, and build them as cheaply as possible 
with slight regard to utility, will perhaps be disin- 
clined to adopt alterations which will add anything to 
the cost. However, even these should be convinced 
to the advantage gained as an advertising medium by 
the introduction of such structural safety features. 
It is reasonable to assume that a prospective home 
purchaser would be very favorably impressed with 
the idea of buying a house in which all precautions 
had been taken against the spread of fire. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO CONSTRUCTION 


1. Dwellings in this country consist essentially of 
four types as regards their method of construction. 

Type I. Buildings fully protected, properly called 
“fireproof,” in which all structural parts, including 
doors, windows and trim, are of incombustible con- 
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struction. Some buildings which belong in this class 
have minor doors and windows of combustible con- 
struction, but where these do not serve as important 
cut-offs, or are not likely to be subject to serious fire 
exposure, their presence in the building would prob- 
ably not materially increase the hazard. 


NOTE :—All varieties of interior trim are now made of sheet 
steel, and so beautifully finished they are difficult to dis- 
tinguish from handsome wooden trim. Metal trim costs more 
than wood, and requires a skilled artisan to install it, but it 
«uxll not burn, and this is a compensating advantage that 
should be seriously considered by those who can afford to buy 
it. Wooden trim treated by some process to render it fire- 
resistive would be entirely suitable for use in a house where 
the owner desired an incombustible trim, but wished to pre- 
serve the artistic effect of wood color and grain. There are 
companies which make a commercial business of treating 
lumber for such purpose, but of course it increases the cost. 
Still it is used quite extensively where necessity or a desire 
for a non-flammable trim justihes the extra expense. See 
note to par. 7, Section 50. 

Type II. Buildings with partial protection; com- 
monly (though improperlv) called “fireproof.” The 
term "semi-fireproof" would properly be applicable. 
Such buildings have walls, floors, roofs, and partitions 
of incombustible construction, but with wooden floor 
finish, wooden trim, and ordinary wooden doors and 
windows. 

Buildings of this type usually have masonry walls 
with steel beams filled between with fireproof mate- 
rial for floor and roof construction, and partitions of 
terra cotta, gvpsum, metal lath and plaster or other 
equivalent material; or they are of reinforced con- 
crete construction throughout; or any other combi- 
nation of the foregoing materials. Some moderate 
priced dwellings of this type have recently been 
erected with a light steel framework covered with 
metal lath with stucco and plaster finish on walls and 
partitions, and having concrete floors. 

Tvpe IIT. Buildings with walls of incombustible 
construction, but having all interior construction, in- 
cluding the roof, of wood. The roof covering being 
either wooden shingles, or some type of fire-resistive 
material. The walls of such buildings are either 
stone, brick, concrete or terra cotta. Usually gener- 
ous wooden piazzas are attached. 

Tvpe IV. Buildings constructed entirely of wood, 
either with or without fire-resistive roof covering. 
Sometimes the walls are veneered with brick, or cov- 
ered with stucco. 

2. Except for precautions against open stairwavs. 
or other passageways through a house, very few of 
the recommendations of this pamphlet apply well to 
dwellings of Type I. Such buildings are in a sense 
ideal; and although an increasing number is being 
erected each year, the total is still very small. 

3. The same is essentialy true in reference to 
buildings of Type II. They are not subject to spread 
of fire through concealed spaces, which is the worst 
constructional defect in dwellings; nevertheless, they 
are liable to destruction due to fire communicating 


from one portion of the house to another through 
open stairways, aided by the free use of wooden trim, 
door, and windows. Many houses of this type have 
been built in late years, some being costly, and others 
medium priced buildings erected in groups for work- 
ingmen's houses in connection with industrial plants. 
Unfortunately their occupants are taught to have a 
feeling of security which often does not really exist, 
Experience has shown that because of faultv design, 
even expensive structures of this class frequently suf- 
for a complete burn-out from an interior fire when 
outside aid is not promptly rendered. 

With a little thoughful care in the design of such 
buildings, and the exercise of prudence in selecting 
materials from trim, particularly where they are used 
in the planes of fire barriers, this class of residences 
can be made exceedingly safe. There are several 
methods of constructing non-combustible dwellings of 
this type which cost but little more than a frame build- 
ing. 

There is a prevailing belief that incombustible 
dwellings are impracticable because of excessive cost; 
as a matter of fact this opinion is not justified, for 
numerous dwellings of this class are being erected in 
different parts of the country at costs not exceeding 
IO to IS per cent over that of first-class combustible 
construction. Reputable contractors claim that in 
some localities the difference in cost is even less than 
this. If properly designed, such buildings not only 
furnish complete safety to the occupants, but reduce 
to a minimum the danger of a complete burn-out from 
an interior fire, and greatly lessen the hazard of igni- 
tion from burning of neighboring buildings. They are 
also rat and mouse proof, as well as having increased 
sanitary advantages. 

4. As regards the last two types of dwellings there 
is little to be said in defense of their fire-resisting 
properties. Their weakness is well recognized. So 
far as the exterior fire hazard is concerned, Type III 
—that is buildings with incombustible walls—has a 
marked advantage. When an interior fire occurs, the 
chances of a complete burn-out in either type are more 
nearly even. All the recommendations of this pamph- 
let are applicable to these two types. It is hoped that 
the publicity given to the many prevalent defects in 
the construction of these two particular types of 
dwellings, together with the suggestions for correcting 
same, may serve to materially lessen the danger which 
such careless methods create. 

5. It should be borne in mind, that many of the fire 
prevention measures recommended in this pamphlet 
can be put into a house at the time it is built with 
practically no extra expense, if specified in the plans 
before being submitted to contractors for bids. 


DEFINITIONS 
The following terms when used in this book shall 
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be understood to have the meaning here given them. 

I. Approved. The term “approved” refers to a 
device, material, or construction which has been ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories; or an ap- 
proval issued by some recognized authority based 
upon satisfactory evidence of competent and impartial 
tests or investigations. 

2. Bearing Wall. A wall which supports any load 
other than its own weight. 

3. Fireproof. Refers to materials or construction 
not combustible in the temperatures of ordinary fires, 
and which withstand such fires without serious im- 
pairment of their usefulness for at least one hour. 

Note:—It is recognized that the term “fireproof” is mis- 
leading and should be abandoned for the more correct term 
“fire-resistive’; but until the latter term has been authorita- 
tively defined in a manner expressive of its elastic interpreta- 
tion, it seems advisable to continue the use of the more com- 
mon though objectionable word. 

4. Fire Door. A door, frame, and sill which will 
successfully resist a fire for one hour in accordance 
with test specifications of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, and has been approved upon such test. 

(a) A self-closing fire door is one which is nor- 
mally kept in a closed position by some mechanical 
device. 

(b) An automatic fire door is one which is ar- 
ranged to close when released by the action of heat. 

s. Fire Wall. A wall built for the purpose of re- 
stricting the area subject to the spread of fire. 

6. Fire Window. A window frame, sash, and 
glazing which will successfully resist a fire for one 
hour in accordance with test specifications of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, and has been approved upon 
such test. No single pane in a fire window shall ex- 
ceed 720 square inches. 

7. Incombustible. Materials or construction which 
will not ignite and burn when subjected to fire. 

8. Non-bearing Wall. One which supports no load 
other than its own weight. 

9. Parapet Wall. That portion of any wall which 
extends above the roof line and bears no load except 
as it may serve to support a tank. 

IO. Party Wall. A wall used or adapted for joint 
service between two buildings. 

II. Wired Glass. Glass not less than V inch thick 
enclosing a laver of wire fabric reinforcement having 
a mesh not larger than 7% inch, and the size of wire 
not smaller than No. 24 B. and S. gauge. 

In the highly important matter of roofings the 
statements and recommendations of the National 
Board are as here set forth: 


APPROVED ROOFINGS 


1. Wherever possible use a fire-resistive roof cov- 
ering. The safety which it offers is well worth the 
additional expense. There is a variety of approved 
roofings on the market which will afford satisfactory 


protection and service; a number of them are but lit- 
tle more expensive than first-class wooden shingles. 
The first cost of a roofing material must be averaged 
with the years of service it will render in order to 
ascertain the real expense of maintaining the construc- 
tion. The life of the best fire-resistive roofings is 
considerably longer than that of the wooden shingle, 
and this fact should be considered in selecting. Among 
the recommended roofings are tile, tin, slate, asbes- 
tos shingles, and other composition shingles and pre- 
pared roofings which have been tested and approved 
for fire-resistance and durability. 

2. The fire-resistance of ordinary roofs can be con- 
siderably increased by covering the rafters on the un- 
derside with metal lath and plaster, asbestos mill 
board or asbestos building lumber, gypsum plaster 
board or any other incombustible heat insulating ma- 
terial. Such coverings add much to the comfort of 
the house by making the attic cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. The insulation can be further 
improved by a two-inch layer of mineral wool placed 
between the rafters and supported by any of the board 
materials above mentioned. Gypsum plaster blocks 
could also be employed for this purpose. Such con- 
struction is particuarly advantageous when sleeping 
rooms are located in the attic. 

NoTE:—It is recommended that a layer of non-flammable 
roofing felt be laid on the roof decking before tin roofing is 
applied. It serves as an insulator and would prevent ready 
ignition of the decking in case the tin were subjected to fire 


brands or severe radiant heat. It also aids in keeping the 
attic cool in hot weather. 


WooDEN SHINGLE ROOFING 
I. The great danger of the wooden shingle roof is 


. from chimney sparks, or flying brands from burning 


buildings. Wooden shingle roofs, in combination 
with chimneys, defective or otherwise, have probably 
been accountable for more dwelling house fires than 
any other defect in construction or equipment. Rec- 
ords show that they are responsible for over 20 per 
cent of all fire losses in dwellings. The wooden 
shingle has also been justly called a “conflagration 
breeder,” for experience has shown that many of our 
large conflagrations have been spread and rendered 
uncontrollable by the flving brand hazards of this ma- 
terial. It is well known that the high wind usually as- 
sociated with a conflagration will distribute blazing 
shingles over an area several blocks in extent. There 
are numerous incidents of fires being started on 
shingle roofs by the burning of another over half a 
mile away. 

2. The hazard of this tvpical American roofing 
has become so well recognized it is excluded from the 
fire limits of practicallv all cities where building laws 
are in force, and an increasing number are enacting 
laws forbidding its use anywhere within the corporate 
limits. However, in spite of this public disfavor and 
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its "criminal record," it is an unfortunate fact that the 
wooden shingle roof is still extensively used for iso- 
lated dwellings, and in many towns and real estate 
developments where considerable building congestion 
but no building laws exist; also in the outlying areas 
of the majority of our cities. 

3. The reasons for the continuance of this evil are 
several, first of which is habit. It is easier and more 
natural to do the thing we are accustomed to do than 
to start somehing new. The second primary cause is 
low first cost of wooden shingles; third, the ease of 
application—skilled labor not being required; and 
fourth, the general distribution of the product—thev 
being on sale in practically every town in the country. 
There are other reasons for their use, but all their 
advantages are overshadowed by their one great dis- 
crediting feature—their fire hazard. This menace is 
always present, and no sophistry or argument can re- 
move it. Therefore the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters urges that wooden shingle roofs shall not 
be used where a safer roofing can be afforded. 

4. When wooden shingles are used, their fire haz- 
ard should be recognized, and every precaution taken 
to make them as safe and efficient as possible. The 
life of the shingles can be considerably increased by 
treating them with preservative compounds. This 
can be done at the building, or treated shingles can be 
purchased in the market. Most of such compounds 
are in the nature of stains, which do not directly in- 
crease fire-resistance. However, indirectly they assist 
the shingles to resist fire in this way: A newly 
shingled roof offers much better protection from fire 
than an old one, because the shingles lie closely to- 
gether and present a smooth, hard surface upon which 
sparks or embers are not likely to lodge permanently, 
but will roll or be blown off. On an old roof where 
the shingles are badly weather-worn and have curled 
and broken edges, the chances of sparks being held 
and igniting the roof are very greatly increased; 
therefore any treatment which will preserve the 
shingles and prolong their existence as a smooth roof 
surface will incidentally improve its fire-resistance. 

5. Various methods of fire-proofing wooden shingles 
have been proposed, and the United States 
Forestry Service is making a systematic investigation 
of their merits and adaptability. It is hoped that 
some practical process may be evolved which will re- 
move this serious drawback to an otherwise exceed- 
ingly useful material 

If it is desired to collect rainwater for household 
purposes from roofs, it will be necessary to choose 
treated shingles which will not contaminate the water. 
Some preservatives have this objection. 

6. A well known fire-prevention expert in New 
England has expressed his faith in a plan to protect a 
wooden shingle roof from conflagration hazard by in- 
stalling a dry pipe along the ridge pole with perfora- 
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tions so placed as to spray the whole roof when water 
is turned on from a service pipe with which it would 
be connected. This would undoubtedly protect the 
roof from sparks or embers from any source, or ex- 
tinguish an incipient blaze provided the occupants 
knew of the danger and turned on the water, 


SKYLIGHTS 


All skylights should have metal frames and sash and 


be glazed with wired glass, or be protected above by 
heavy wire screens, 


NOTE 1 :— The purpose of this requirement is to prevent pos- 
sibility of fire brands carried by the wind from some burning 
building breaking through a skylight and setting fire to the 
interior of the house. 

NOTE 2:—Building codes usually require that a skylight 
over any shaft passing through a building directly to the roof, 
such as elevator, stairway, vent and light shafts, shall be 
glazed with thin glass. The idea being that if a fire occurred 
in the building and worked into the shaft, the heat would 
break out the thin ordinary glass, and so give vent to the heat 
and smoke. This would prevent the fire being forced sidewise 
through other portions of the building and at the same time 
give hremen a chance to control it. Such construction would 
scarcely apply to dwellings except those having considerable 
size and height, and presumably within the radius of public 


fire protection. 


Roor Structures 


All structures built above the roof surface, such as 
bulkheads, scuttles, tank houses, etc., should either be 


of fireproof construction or be covered with incom- 
bustible material. 


NOTE :—Such structures are liable to be forgotten in the con- 
fusion during the burning of some nearby building. If they 
are not protected and the wind is in the right direction, the 
danger of their ignition from rdaiant heat and consequent 
hring of the upper story of the house before discovery is well 
known. The fact that such a fire would be in the most in- 
accessible place to fight increases the risk. A prudent person 
will make all the roof surfaces of his house at least non- 
flammable, and economize elsewhere if necessary. 


Wood Shingle Roofs in Indiana 

Of the $5,743,865 fire loss suffered in Indiana last 
year, upon the authority of State Fire Marshal W. E. 
Langley, $522,014, or nearly IO percent, “is directly 
chargeable to the wood shingle roof." Continuing, 
Marshal Langley declares that “the general use of the 
incombustible roof will do more to cause a reduction in 
the number of fires and lessen the danger of conflagra- 
tion than any other practice." 


Approved by New York Board 
The Bureau of Industrial Code of the New York 
State Industrial Commission has approved mechanical 
devices submitted it by the firms mentioned below: 
Fire door of the Saino Fire Door and Shutter Com- 
pany ; Fenestra steel sash and wired glass window of 
Detroit Steel Products Co., and McCambridge metal- 


to-metal floor flange of the W. A. Case & Son Man- 


ufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sweepingly Condemns Wood Shingle 
Roofs 


study to the matter, appreciate what a serious 

economic loss is sustained in this country 
every year through fires. Still less do they realize 
that the drain is largely preventable, and that it is 
the duty of every right-thinking citizen, and especial- 
lv of public officials, to do all within their power to 
conserve property values. 

Of the enormous annual fire loss the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters advises that property to 
the value of $22,050,000 was destroyed in conflagra- 
tions in 1915, and that thus far in 1916 (June 1), the 
conflagration loss 1s no less than $16,000,000. Adding 
that "much of this conflagration loss can be directly 
traced to the flving brand hazard of wood shingle 
roofs." 

In support of its damaging statement the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters cites the following spe- 
cific instances in which the flying wooden brand 
was the responsible cause for sweeping fire disaster: 

Jacksonville, Fla., May, 1901; loss, $10,500,000. 
Yazoo City, Miss., May, 1904; loss, $2,000,000. Chis- 
holm, Minn, September, 1908; loss, $1,700,000. 
Chelsea, Mass., August, 1908; loss, $12,000,000. 
Fortworth, Texas, April, 1909; loss, $800,000. Wal- 
lace, Idaho, July, 1910; loss, $1,000,000. Bangor, 
Maine, April, 1911; loss, $3,500,000. Houston, 
Texas, February, 1912; loss, $4,500,000. Hot Springs, 
Ark., September, 1913; loss, $2,225,000. Salem, 
Mass., June, 1914; loss, $13,000,000. Paris, Texas, 
March, 1916; loss, $11,000,000. Nashville, Tenn., 
March, 1916; loss, $1,450,000. Augusta, Ga., March, 
I916; loss, $4,500,000. 

In the light of the above, the National Doard of 
Underwriters very pertinently ask: 

"Can any city afford to continue to jeopardize its 
safety bv allowing this severe hazard of [the wood 


F EW persons, unless they have given attentive 


Lacked Sprinklered Protection 

On March 4th the Franklin School building at Min- 
neapolis was destroyed by fire. Happened at a time 
when school was not in session. The building had 19 
classrooms and accommodated 700 children. Three 
days before the fire the building was condemned by 
the Parents’ and Teachers’? Association; their report 
showed that the school lacked fire-escapes and a 
sprinkling system; that the fuel rooms were too close 
together, and that there was a wooden roof over the 
boiler room.—Fire Marshal S. E. Crane, of South 
Dakota. 


shingle roof] to exist?" The question has been an- 
swered by numerous cities, but usually only after the 
dread danger of a conflagration has been brought 
home to the citizens by the destruction of a part of 
the city. 

"Action is urged on all municipal authorities to- 
ward the elimination of these conditions: Augusta, 
Ga., and Paris, Texas, following the conflagration, 
adopted complete building codes, essentially as out- 
lined in the building code recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Such a code 
should be adopted and enforced in all cities, but 
pending this it is extremely necessary to reduce the 
prevailing serious hazard of wooden shingle roofs by 
the passing of an ordinance restricting new roof cov- 
erings and extensive repairs to fire resisting surfac- 
Ing. 

“The National Board also appeals to the various 
civic and business organizations to lend their co-oper- 
ation towards the furtherance of this step in the re- 
duction of the enormous wastage of the country’s 
resources, realizing that the abnormally high fire loss 
is a drain on the economical life of the country which 
affects all business interests." 

X partial list of cities requiring the use of fire- 
resistive roofings within their respective limits is here 
given: 

Allentown, Pa.; Augusta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Charleston, S. C.; Chelsea, Mass. : 
Columbus, Ga.; Easton, Pa.; El Paso, Texas; Fall 
River, Mass.; Hoboken, N. J.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Lawrence, Mass.; Montgomerv, Ala.; Newark, N. 
J.; New Orleans, La.; Norfolk, Va.; Paris, Texas; 
Paterson, N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Portsmouth, 
Va.; Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Salem, Mass.; Somerville, Mass.; Tampa, Fla.; Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Wilmington, Del. 


Accepts Principles of N. F. P. A. 

The committee on fireproof materials of the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials has accepted the 
principles adopted by the National Fire Protective 
Association in recognizing three grades of fireproof 
construction, i. e., full, partial and temporary. 

This classification is in accord with that adopted 
some years ago by the International Fire Prevention 
Congress, attended by representatives from twenty- 


six nations. 
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Would More Equitably Distribute 
the Fire Loss Cost 


fered by President E. W. Richards, of the 
National Doard of Fire Underwriters, at the 
recentlv held annual gathering of that body in. New 
York City, was the appointment of a special commit- 
tee of experts to study conditions in a number of 
States of the country that year after year show an ex- 
cessive fire loss, and to suggest measures that will 
remedv the situation. 
In dealing with this important question, President 
Richards said, in part: 


Ó: of the most important recommendations ot- 


"In certain States where year after year losses and. 


expenses exceed the premium income derived therein 
the companies are confronted with a serious situa- 
tion. 

"Anti-compact laws and rate-controlling legislation 
in one form or another prevent the companies from 
readjusting their rates to a basis of fair profit so that 
such States will bear more nearly their just share of 
the national fire waste. 

"What shall be done? 

"The fire insurance companies cannot continue al- 
wavs doing an unprofitable business in those States, 
for other States, more fortunate as to losses and more 
just as to legislation, will not consent to always “hold- 
ing the bag" for the persistently unprofitable ones. 

“In the treatment of individual risks or plants, the 
companies have for years been doing an immense 
good bv critical examination and advising their own- 
ers wherein the fire hazards could bé reduced and the 
risks made better—such work being reinforced bv 
schedule rating. 

“The result has undoubtedly been one of great ad- 
vantage, in which owners and insurers have shared. 

For the past twelve (12) years the National Board 
has furnished similar service tu towns and cities by 
sending expert mechanical, hvdraulic and building en- 
gineers to thoroughly examine (wholly at the cost of 
the companies) their fire departments, water supplv 
svstems and congested districts. The reports which 
have been made by these experts as to unfavorable 
conditions and improvements recommended have been 
found of great value to municipal authorities and the 
companies as well. Indeed their value would have 
been even more apparent if the companies had fol- 
lowed these reports more closely and taken warning 
from the serious faults thus pointed out, for millions 
of dollars would have been the resultant saving. 

*These cities and towns are now to be graded by 
schedule and, presumably, with the eventual purpose 


Pd 


of adjusung rates according to the conditions thus 
found. 

"I would carry such service farther. We know that 
in some States the business of fire insurance is almost 
uniformly unprofitable. We know, or think we know, 
some of the causes that produce their excessive loss 
ratio, and we know also that in some States the ex- 


pense of doing business is far in excess of the ratio 


of expense of other States. What more valuable 
service could we perform for the public and for oar 
companies than to appoint an able committee of ex- 
perts to make a thorough examination of conditions 
existing in each unprofitable State, a detailed report 
of same to be issued by the National Board, in which 
would be pointed out the reasons for excessive loss 
and expense ratios in such States? 

"I would also grade bv suitable schedule our forty- 
eight States, placing each State in its just rank as 
compared with the others, which would further tend 
to increased desire on the part of unprofitable States 
and States of low grading for betterments. 

"Whatever the causes which have brought a State 
into an unprofitable condition, a thorough investiga- 
tion and impartial report made by competent experts 
with a complete analysis of its disastrous record as re- 
lared to fire insurance, would, I am confident, have a 
profound and far-reaching influence, not alone upon 
the underwriter, but upon the people and the legis- 
lators of such a State. 

"No more valuable publicity work could, in my 
judgment, be undertaken by the companies than in 
this direction. At least a half dozen of States hope- 
lessly unprofitable, or nearly so, are in need of such 
investigation." 

Other important reform measures urged by Mr. 
Richards was the preparation of a standard code of 
insurance laws to be "prepared under the direction 
of the committee on laws [of the National Board], 
which shall contain no reference to or recognition of 
the right of the State to control or regulate the rates 
to be charged for fire insurance." 


Lighting, Heating and Engineering Standards 

Prominent among the standing committees of the 
National Board is that dealing with "Lighting, Heat- 
ing and Engineering Standards," the authorities of 
which during the past vear are set forth in part in 
the subjoined report: 

“In our report of a vear ago, reference was made 
to the various pamphlets of suggested regulations and 
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the revision contemplated in a large number of them. 
We had submitted during the year by the National 
Fire Protection Association, with recommendations 
for adoption by -the board, a revision of thirteen dif- 
ferent pamphlets, including the National Electric 
Code, which is revised every two years: 


“Blowers Systems. 

"Containers for Hazardous Liquids. 

“National Electrical Code. 

"Municipal Fire Alarm Systems. 

"Hose Couplings and Hydrant Fittings. 

"Internal Combustion Engines and Coal Gas Pro- 
ducers. 

“Nitro-Cellulose Motion Picture Films. 

Pumps Centrifugal Rotary Electric. 

Pumps Steam. 

“Sprinkler Equipments. 

„Tanks Gravity and Pressure. 

“Vaults. 

“Protection of Openings in Walls and Partitions 
Against Fire. 


“A total of 343,200 copies of these and other 
pamphlets was printed and distributed at a printing 
cost of $7,149—a striking evidence of the fire preven- 
tion data which is supplied freely by the board to edu- 
cate the public in improved equipment of buildings of 
every character and occupancy, and to lessen the haz- 
ard to life and property by fire. The recognition ac- 
corded these regulations is most gratifying. They 
represent the best thought of the technical experts in 
the insurance profession and of others interested. 
They are not mandatory, but are recommendatory 
only. The subject of construction is referred to only 
where suggestions respecting construction and in- 
stallation are so interwoven as to require general 
statements of construction to adequately present regu- 
lations necessary to provide proper installation. The 
Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc., afford the oppor- 
tunity to determine the best methods of construction, 
and are preparing and furnishing to those interested 
standard specifications covering the construction of 
various devices. 

“The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., is an insti- 
tution which has a nation-wide reputation. Our in- 
terest in the Laboratories in money value and in the 
work which it performs is of large proportions. We 
have contributed yearly to the erection and equipment 
of its plant and are justified in our feeling of pride 
in the position the laboratories hold as an investiga- 
tor and judge of the merits and demerits of appliances 
in respect to the fire hazard. The report of its board 
of directors, appended hereto, is commended to our 
members. 

"While your committee hesitated to concur in the 
request for a continuance of the appropriation of 
$20,000 which has been made to the laboratories, it 


does not raise the question of a reduction this year to 
the amount voted previous to 1914—$15,000—be- 
cause of the commitments made to provide additional 
equipment at the Chicago and New York stations." 


$172,000,000 IN PRoPERTY VALUES DESTROYED IN 
I915 
According to the records of the National Board, 
"the total fire loss in the United States in 1915 approx- 
mates $175,000,000, the lowest amount since 1905." 
The annual loss of the country for each of the ten 
years, prior to 1915, was as here given: 


30 Ss $165,221,650 191 214,003,300 
I000 d roo nip Gs 518,611,800 19i1............ 217,004.575 
1907 is test vu ER 215,084,709  IgI2............ 206,438,900 
IODS S25 denn 217,885,850 1913............ 203,703,550 
o 188,705, 150 1914. 221,439, 350 


Cities in which the fire loss exceeded $5.00 per 


capita last year were as here recorded: 


Newport News, Va.... $2800 Danville, Ill.......... 6.86 
Clinton, Ia............ 12406 Joliet, Ill.............. 6.83 
Augusto, Ga.......... 11.87 Galveston, Tex........ 6.52 
Raleigh, N. C......... 10.37 Springfield, Ill........ 6.47 
Kev West, Fla 9.41 Fresno, Cal........... 6.24 
Lockport, N. Y....... 9.31 Port Huron, Mich... 6.06 
Muncie, Ind.......... 9.16 Salem, Mass.......... 5.85 
Davenport, Ia......... 8.80 Muskegon, Mich...... 5.57 
Trenton, N. J......... 8.11 Williamsport, Pa...... 5.48 
Ene Piel desi 7.78 Dubuque, Ia.......... 5.35 
Shreveport, La........ 7.64 Burlington, Ia......... 5.14 
Wilkinsburg, Pa...... 7.50 Oswego, N. Y........ 5.14 
Montgomery, Ala..... 6.94 


Pay Heavily for Their Folly 


In reciting to “The American City” the lessons 
taught -by the Paris, Texas, conflagration, and the 
manner in which they had been applied, E. H. McCuis- 
tion, mayor of the fire-swept city, said in part: 

"Immediately after the fire the City Council met 
and passed an ordinance which forbids the use of 
wood shingle material on any structure hereafter to be 
erected, and permits old roofs to be repaired only to 
the extent of 25 per cent. Six years ago just such an 
ordinance was passed, but the people generally com- 
plained so loudly, persistently and bitterly that the 
Council found themselves confronted with the pre- 
dicament of either repealing the ordinance or leaving 
town, because life was intolerable at home among their 
constituents. It is needless to say it was repealed, and 
the penalty—a heavier, galling, burdensome one—is 
now being paid. 

“Perhaps no fire anywhere has ever more strikingly 
demonstrated the danger which must always attend 
the use of the wood shingles. In sections of the town 
where residences were not so congested as to ignite 
by intense heat or close proximity, there are standing 
here and there lone houses covered with non-combusi- 
ble roofs upon which the shower of falling sparks had 
no effect, while everv house in all directions from 
these were entirely consumed." 
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Types of Buildings Burned at Augusta 


interested in learning of the types of build- 

ings destroyed in the sweeping conflagration 
at Augusta, Ga., on March 22d last, the property loss 
of which aggregated $4,250,000, according to the most 
recent carefully compiled estimates. 

From the special report on the conflagration made 
jointly by the engineers of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters we quote as follows: 

“The Dyer Building, in which the fire originated, 
was built in 1890 at a cost of $60,000. It was five 
stories high with basement, 77x163 feet; area 12,551 
square feet; walls brick, 8, 12, 16, 20 and 24 inches: 
exterior openings on all sides unprotected; light 
wood: ordinary joisted construction; elevator shaft, 
7x15 feet with frame metal-clad pent house, and stair- 
way, 4XI2 feet nearly, neither enclosed; two light 
shaits, 20x30 feet each, extended from second floor 
through roof, same enclosed with metal on wood studs 
with ordinary glass in. wood frames communicating 
with offices and hallwavs on each floor, and ordinary 
thin glass skvlights in wood frames at bottom and top 
of light shafts; wood and lath and plaster partitions 
with ordinarv glass lights on all floors: floors in hall- 
way covered with concrete which had caused settling 
of floor beams; composition roof. The entire build- 
ing was subject to one fire, and it was recognized as 
a conflagration breeder, and bv a number of citizens 
as a bad 'fire-trap. Results have shown the accuracy 
of this estimate. 
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Construction of Other Buildings 

“To the west of the Dver Building, the Richards 
Stationery Companv building, was a three-story brick 
building in front; one story in rear, with rear wall of 
three-storv portion of frame metal-clad construction 
above second floor. The restaurant was a three-storv 
brick building connected with the Dver Building bv a 
one-story frame, part shingle roof shed, with unpro- 
tected windows in exposed wall directly over. The 
Merchants Bank was a two-story brick building with 
blank wall on exposed side, but had a wood skylight, 
glazed with thin glass, projecting above the roof. 

Across Eighth street, 65 feet wide, was located the 
Union Savings Bank Building, 38x210 feet, fronting 
210 feet on Eighth street, all under one roof and with 
unprotected openings on all sides. In the remainder 
of this block the construction, as a whole. was poor; 
being mainly ordinarv frosted brick without fire 
walls, with low parapets, exposed exterior openings 
unprotected, and with numerous frame buildings in 
rear and frame appendages extending above roof, 


which formed communicators easily conveying fire 
from building to building: although there were four 
fire-proof buildings in this block, two of these, the 
Empire Life Building and the Augusta Chronicle 
Building had plain glass windows in wood frames and 
were not of as much practical assistance as a firebreak 
as thev would have been if wall openings had been 
properly protected. The Citizens and Southern 
Bank, a two-story fireproof building, with blank walls 
on exposed side, served as an effective fire stop and 
enabled the fire department to save not only the ad- 
joining buildings to the southeast in this block, but 
at least half of the buildings in the next block. 

“Between Sixth and Eighth streets, along Rey- 
nolds, were located a number of brick cotton ware- 
houses, but there was a sufficient proportion of frame 
buildings in rear, and back of good fire walls, together 
with large quantities of cotton in streets, to prevent 
firemen from stopping the fires with the apparatus 
available. 

*Below Fifth street, on south side of Broad street, 
frame dwellings predominated, the majority of which 
had shingle roofs, and although Broad street is 165 
feet wide, and Greene street, two blocks south of 
Broad, is 162 feet wide, either of which should have 
formed a good fire-break, sparks and burning brands 
fell on shingle roofs, ignited the buildings and swept 
southeast to the citv limits, the fire department being 
overtaxed and powerless to prevent its spread. 

“The underlying conditions that made such a con- 
flagration possible are to a large extent present in all 
of the remaining blocks of the congested districts, 
and are very pronounced in three of the blocks. 


Refused to Heed Warnings 

“Very little attention has been heretofore given to 
fire prevention, either in the construction of buildings 
or the prevention of fires, and a recent attempt to 
create interest in these matters by the Georgia Fire 
Prevention Society was given a cold reception by citi- 
zens and city officials alike. The city had formerly 
had an anti-shingle roof ordinance, but this was re- 
pealed after about two vears and shingle roof limits 
cut down to a comparatively small area, and just a 
few weeks before the fire the area in which shingle 
roofs were prohibited was further reduced. Enforce- 
ment of any of the laws has not been evident for 
manv vears, although conditions are better in this re- 
spect at present, 

“The underlving conditions of poor construction 
which made such a catastrophe possible are generally 
present to a large extent in the remaining parts of 
the mercantile and dwelling districts and are consid- 
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erably more pronounced in some sections of the city 
which were not destroyed. 


Rebuilding to be Along Modern Ideas 

“The burned district will be rebuilt along modern 
ideas. On March 27 a committee, consisting of Direc- 
tor of Public Works Nesbit Wingfield, Chief of Fire 
Department Frank G. Reynolds, Building Inspector 
W. B. Brown, City Attorney I. S. Peebles; G. Lloyd 
Preacher, representing the local architects, and H. H. 
Stafford, representing the Builders’ Association, 
working in conjunction with the underwriters’ engi- 
neers making this report, reported favorably on the 
adoption of the building code of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. On April 5 this code was 
adopted practically verbatim, with fire limits bounded 
by Fourth, Greene, Fifth, Walker, Sixth, Fenwick, 
Thirteenth, Third level canal, Fourteenth, Jones and 
Thirteenth streets, and shingle roofs prohibited 
throughout the city. 

"Ihe fire department will be improved, the city 
having since the fire authorized the purchase of two 
automobile pumping engines, one of 9oo gallons and 
one of 750 gallons capacity. 

“The matter of installing meters, making possible 
an increase of pressure on water mains, of strength- 
ening the distribution systems by laying an additional 
24-inch main from the clear water basin and of in- 
stalling other needed mains in the city, has received 
the approval of the proper committee of council, and 
it is promised that definite action will be taken bv 
council as soon as the necessary plans can be drawn 
up and proper financial arrangemnts made, probablv 
about May 1. On April 5 the city authorized the bor- 
‘rowing of $500,000 to meet other obligations and pro- 
vide in part for these improvements. 


Bridgeport Merchants Interested 

"Fire Prevention" and how it could best be attained 
in their city formed the chief subject discussed at 
the May meeting of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Business 
Men's Association. The extent of the country's an- 
nual fire waste and the imperative need for reducing 
it, primarily through the erection of a superior tvpe 
of buildings and the exercise of care in keeping their 
premises clear of rubbish, was emphasized by promi- 
nent speakers, whose assertions and recommendations 
were endorsed by the business men. 


Detroit, Mich., is to have a twenty-five story apart- 
ment house, plans therefor having been drawn by 
Leyen & Schilling. The structure, which will cost 
about $2,020,000, will be of steel, concrete and terra 
cotta construction. It will contain 250 suites of three 
and four rooms each, and 2,500 single rooms with 
bath. The three topmost floors will be utilized as 
playgrounds for children. 


Fire-Swept Bangor Rebuilt 


April 30 marked the fifth anniversary of the con- 
flagration, which wiped out a large section of the 
business and residential districts of Bangor, Maine, 
the aggregate loss being over $3,000,000. Since the 
fire the burned area has been largely rebuilt, and with 
a more substantial, if not so historical, class of struc- 
tures, the individual valuation of the new properties 
over those destroyed ranging from 50 to 200 per cent. 
In the opinion of the municipal authorities, a repeti- 
tion of the 1911 disaster is highly improbable, because 
of the extension of the fire zone and the enactment of 
stringent building laws, forbidding the use of wooden 
shingles in the city, and the sharp restriction of 
wooden structures of any kind. The lesson of five 
vears ago was an expensive one, but apparently it has 
been well learned by the citizens of Bangor. 

A million dollars will be spent in the erection of a 
twelve-story addition to the Adolphus Hotel, at Dallas, 
Texas, of which Lang & Witchell are the architects. 

Since the sweeping conflagration of March 22d 
Building Supervisor James H. Yeaman, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has inspected closely many of the ruins in the 
burned area. He savs he has "not found a single 
chimney or flue that should be permitted to stand. and 
that the utilization of these chimneys in reconstruc- 
tion work will not be allowed. Two or three months 
before the conflagration the building inspection de- 
partment inaugurated a campaign to secure the re- 
moval of buildings regarded as dangerous, and par- 
ticularly the demolition or proper reconstruction of 
chimneys or flues as were likely to cause fire. Since 
the conflagration the campaign inspection has been 
prosecuted with increased energy, and over two hun- 
dred chimneys and flues have been condemned. 

“The chimneys condemned have by no means been 
confined to the old type of houses, many of recent and 
pretentious construction having fallen under the ban 
of the supervisor.” 

To insure improvement in this important connection 
in future a new order of the Building Supervisor 
reads: 

“Every owner, agent or principal, contractor or 
person properly entitled thereto, shall demand of and 
receive from the brick laver erecting, remodeling or 
repairing any chimney or flue in any building or 
structure, a certificate from the supervisor that such 
work complies with the building laws of the city of 
Nashville, and the said brick layer shall furnish the 
said certificate to the said party as aforesaid pre- 
vious to settlement for work done.” 


A 28-apartment brick block, four stories high. will 
soon be eretced on Windsor avenue, Hartford, Conn.. 
by Joseph Bunce. The cost is placed at $75,000. 
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Fire Hazard of Municipalities 


Board of Fire Underwriters, and from which 

prcperty owners generally are benefited to a 
far larger degree than are the underwriters, is the de- 
termining of the fire hazard of the various cities of 
the country. For this highly important work the 
Board, at an annual cost of about $70,000, inaintains a 
field staff of efficient hydraulic, electric and structural 
engineers, whose labors are supplemented by specially 
trained head office emplovees. 

In reciting the activities of the engineering staff 
during 1915, the committee on fire prevention of the 
National Board reported that: 

"During the past year there have been issued 24 
complete reports on cities, as noted in the following 
list, in addition to 11 special and supplementarv re- 
ports: 


Malden, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Peoria, Ill. 

Erie, Pa. 

Decatur, III. 
Rockford, Ill. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Springfield, Ill. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


A MONG other useful activities of the National 


Brockton, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


"Investigations have been made of various features 
of the water supply systems in Cincinnati and Day- 
ton, Ohio, Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pa., and Pough- 
keepsie and Glens Falls, N. Y.; of fire department 
maintenance or operation in Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio; Newark, N. J., and Salem, Mass.; of fire alarm 
systems in Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. Ls 
Hartford, Conn.; New Bedford and Holyoke, Mass., 
and Superior, Wis.; of high pressure fire svstems in 
Boston, Mass., and Atlantic City, N. J., and of the 
fire limits in Pittsburgh, Pa. In most of these in- 
stances, advice was sought by city officials as to the 
desirability of proposed new installations or changes 
m old systems. 

“There have been issued also bulletins on 42 dif- 
ferent cities which have been visited by Mr. Howland. 
This plan of personally discussing with city officials 
and civic organizations the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the complete reports was begun about two 
years ago; its effectiveness is indicated not only by 
the results described in the bulletins, but also by the 
increase in the number of requests from city execu- 
tives for criticisms and suggestions on proposed im- 
provements to fire protection facilties. 

“Special work on subjects along fire prevention 


lines has continued to increase in volume, which may 
be taken as evidence of the appreciation by members 
of the National Board and city officials to the ability 
of our engineers to render effective and welcome ser- 
vice. 

“Assistance was rendered the City of New York 
by detailing an engineer to act during a period of 
nearly three months as special examiner for the Civil 
Service Commission in the practical examination for 
promotion to the position of Engineer of Steamer ir 
the Fire Department. Another engineer assisted in 
the civil. service examination for the position of 
deputy chief of the Fire Prevention Bureau. Inves- 
tigations have been made and reports submitted at the 
request of members on proposed changes of location 
of fire department companies in New York. 

"For much of the time since October, Mr. Ray- 
mond has been engaged, on behalf of the New York 
Doard of Fire Underwriters, at its expense, in re- 
viewing the plans and specifications for the proposed 
new fire alarm system in Manhattan, and in discussing 
proposed modifications with the Bureau of Fire Alarm 
Telegraph. Critical studies have been made of the 
various features involved, and the experience on other 
systems presenting similar problems has been an- 
alyzed; it has been possible in a number of instances 
to present suggestions which will undoubtedly result 
in improved service as well as economies in installa- 
tion, and' which will serve, we think, as a standard 
for use in other large cities. It is expected that the 
services of our engineer will be required on this work 
and in supervising the installation of the system for 
at least another vear. 

"Tests of motor fire engines at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention of the International Association of Fire En- 
gineers were conducted by our engineers, at the re- 
quest of the Association. Acceptance tests of 2I 
motor engines in I4 different cities were made at the 
invitation of city officials; a number of these were 
purchased on specifications conforming to those sug- 
gested by us. 

“Our engineers have served as chairmen or mem- 
bers of various committees of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and the International Association 
of Fire Engineers, and a number of addresses have 
been delivered by them to different organizations when 
this could be done without interfering with their regu- 
lar duties. 

"Mention has previously been made of the special 
reports on the conflagrations in Augusta, Ga., and 
Paris, Tex. Our engineers, Messrs. Hutson and Gold- 
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smith, visited these cities directly after the fires, and 
were thus in a position to offer suggestions for the 
prevention of similar occurrences in the future. Mr. 
Hutson especially was able to exert a strong influence 
in securing the adoption in Augusta of the National 
Board Building Code and the authorization of im- 
provements to the water supply system and fire de- 
partment equipment. The National Board Code was 
also adopted in Paris within a few davs after the 
conflagration. 

“The Proposed Standard Schedule for Grading 
Cities and Towns of the United States, prepared by 
our engineers, was issued in December, copies being 
distributed to members of this Board and to insurance 
departments and rating and bureau organizations. 
The comments thus far received from these organi- 
zations have been very favorable. One party of four 
engineers has been engaged during the greater part 
of the year in making test applications of the Schedule 
to cities and towns of all sizes and in different parts 
of the country, as authorized by your Executive Com- 
mittee. The results have indicated the entire prac- 
ticability of the Schedule; some modifications are 
contemplated, as a result of the study made during 
the test applications, and suggestions received and an- 
ticipated from various insurance organizations, all of 
which will receive careful consideration. 

“The appropriation for the past vear was $68,000. 

"Of the total expenses for the fiscal year of $69,- 
714.31, the sums of $611.00 and $768.00 represent 
special services rendered the New York Civil Service 
Commission and the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, for which we have been reimbursed, and 
the sum of $1,000.00 1s for a payment to the West- 
chester Fire Insurance Company, specially authorized 
by your Executive Committee, on account of which 
a special appropriation has been made from the Gen- 
eral Fund." 


\ 


Houston Seeks Lower Rates 


Asserting that the 1915 loss ratio of IIouston, 
Texas, justifies a 15 per cent reduction in present fire 
insurance rates, Commissioner Halverson, of the city, 
is agitating to that end. That the request will be 
granted is highly improbable, insurance rates being 
predicated, not upon the experience of a single centre 
or a limited period, but upon the average loss of a 
State through a series of years. In March, the city 
of Paris suffered a $15,000,000 conflagration, and if 
the logic of Mr. Halverson were to be followed that 
city would be forced in 1917 to pay for the loss of 
the present year; a proposition that violates the funda- 
mental principle of underwriting and which no sane 
man would seriously advance. 
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Utah's School Building Code 

Under the present rules of the School Buildings 
Commission of Utah, three types of school structures 
are provided for, namely: 

“First: Fireproof buildings, of which two types 
are recognized, to-wit: (a) Absolutely fireproof, 
built entirely of incombustible and waterproof mate- 
rial, and (b) fireproof, built of incombustible and 
waterproof material, except that finished floors, 
frames, doors, windows and the usual trim of rooms 
are of ordinary wood construction with no open-air 
spaces behind wood. 

“Second:  Semi-fireproof or composite buildings, 
having enclosed walls, roof covering and interior 
walls, halls and stairs of incombustible materials; 
joists, girders and roof construction to be ordinary 
wood construction. 

“Third: Non-fireproof buildings, with enclosing 
walls either of combustible or incombustible materials, 
and in other respects of ordinary frame construction.” 

It is required that all four-story buildings be fire- 
proof. Two and three-story structures should be 
semi-fireproof, while one-story buildings only may be 
of non-fireproof construction. 

“Tn all buildings in which the heating plant and the 
fuel storage room are below the main floor, or in the 
basement adjacent thereto, the walls, ceiling and floor 
of such rooms must be of incombustible material. 
Doors and frames to these rooms must be metal or 
have metal covering. 


Lumbermen at Cleveland Excited 

Determined opposition is being waged by the lum- 
bermen of Cleveland, Ohio, to the proposed exten- 
sion of the fire limits in that city. They assert that 
the dwelling section,. which it is intended to embrace 
in the suggested safety measure, is the best present 
market for their product, and if their activities in this 
direction for prohibited, the only use there will be for 
lumber will be for kindling purposes and the making 
of matches. 


Profit Through Hazard Reduction 

Insurance inspectors have been going through At- 
lantic City, N. J., properties for some weeks past 
and have issued new rates upon the majority of 
them. The revised figures, for the most part, show 
substantial reduction over those formerly charged, 
and were granted because of improved risk condi- 
tions. A notable case is the Garden Pier property, 
upon which a marked concession in rate was allowed, 
mainly because of the erection of a brick structure 


across from the pier in place of the wooden Hotel 
Rudolf. 
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performed by the National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters in the interest of the general pub- 
lic is the recent issuance of a brochure entitled 
“Dwelling Homes, a Code of Suggestions for Con- 
struction and Fire Protection.” Designed to ‘“‘safe- 
guard homes ànd lives against the ravages of fire,” 
the pamphlet was prepared by the National Board in 
response to many suggestions for such information. 

The foreword of the publication states in part: 

“The majority of dwellings are outside the control 
of building ordinances, and those within the juris- 
diction of such laws usually have but few restrictions ; 
hence the field for use of this information is broad. 

"The few specifications governing dwelling-house 
construction in a Building Code are usually so scat- 
tered through the ordinance it is difficult for a person 
unfamiliar with such laws to ascertain exactly what 
is required. That fact further justifies codification 
of these well established principles for the protection 
of such structures. 

“The pamphlet is distinctly educational in character, 
since, naturally, there is no authority to enforce its pro- 
visions. Many of the more important suggestions 
were extracted bodily from our Recommended Build- 
ing Code, and still retain the imperative form of ex- 
pression, ‘shall,’ as indicating, in our opinion, the 
strict necessity for the requirements. Although other 
parts may be expressed less positively, it should not 
be inferred that they are unimportant.” 

Under separate headings the work deals with such 
related subjects as “General Discussion of Defective 
Construction in Dwellings, and its Relation to Their 
Fire Hazard;” “Quality of Materials Suitable for Con- 
struction Work;" Walls; “Floor and Roof Con- 
struction ;” “Major Structural Requirements to Pro- 
tect Life and Prevent Spread of Fire;" “Chimneys, 
Flues, Smokepipes and Fireplaces;" “Heating and 
Lighting Equipment;”’ ‘“Fire-Stopping;” “Frame 
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I N the busy hours of every day | 
We pause— 
To analyze and weigh 
A striking word, or deed, or 
thought. 


Dwellings;" “Concrete Construction ;" General Pre- 
cautions for Fire Protection." 


So long as frame houses are erected or wood used 
in the constructin of brick or concrete structures, 
just so long and in proportion to the extent of their 
use will danger from fire exist. 

In recognition of this fact, and not because the use 
of frame dwellings is favored, attention is devoted 
by the authors of the pamphlet to wooden structures, 
and particular pains taken to point out means whereby 
the fire danger in such connection can be reduced. 

Primary credit for the preparation of the work 
must be awarded Professor Ira H. Woolson, con- 
sulting engineer of the National Board, and one of 
the country's foremost authorities upon safe building 
practice. 

Elsewhere in the pages of this issue of CONSTRVC- 
TION liberal extracts from the suggested Code appear, 
and further quotations will be given in our July num- 
ber. 


Grading Building Construction 

In the future designing of residential properties 
architects will do well to bear in mind the fact that 
"underwriters are considering plans for a scientific 
classification of cities according to their fire hazard and 
a grading of buildings, based upon their location and 
construction." In other words, the insurance men are 
going to differentiate sharply hereafter against the 
home built for convenience and artistic effect merely 
and that in which the fire hazard is taken into account 
as well, and means for safeguarding it against such 
danger adopted. 

It is wholly possible to build a home at the present 
time that shall be both artistic and secure against fire 
and kindred peril, and the house of the future must be 
of such character, 


Large Increase in Fire Loss 

In the five months ended May 31, 1916, the fire loss 
in the United States and Canada amounted to $113;- 
528,920, as compared with $81,497,050 suffered in like 
period last year. 

These impressive figures should arouse property- 
owners and municipal authorities to the seriousness of 
the fire waste and induce a type of building construction 
that will materially reduce it. 
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Two Buildings Burned Each Minute 


UT four hours and forty-five minutes elapsed 
B from the start of the sweeping conflgration at 
Nashville, Tenn., on March 22d last, until the 
last burning building was under control. 
brief period, according to the comprehensive report 
of the disaster recently put forth by the Tennessee 
Inspection Bureau, a section of the city, two and a 
quarter miles in length and with an average width of 
1,250 feet, was completely destroyed; 648 buildings, 
valued at $1,450,000, being wiped out of existence. 
Classified, the burned buildings were as follows: 
Frame with shingle roofs, 159; frame with fire re- 
sisting roofs, 160; brick with shingle roof, 1; brick 
with fire-resisting roofs, 79; frame stables, garages 
and outhouses, 229. 

Reciting the progress of the fire, the report says in 
part: "Shortly after the fire started, 33 frame dwell- 
ings, located from roo to r,ooo feet southeast of the 
planing mill, were on fire; of this number 18 were 
covered with shingle roofs. It is here that the hazard 
of shingle roofs is more forcibly illustrated than ever 
before. 

"About 12:20 the firemen succeeded in controlling 
the fire in the 33 buildings, located in the first zone, 
but due to the increased velocity of the wind, burn- 
ing shingles were carried across an 1,800 foot clear 
space and ignited other shingle roof buildings on Main 
and Howerton streets, resulting in a second conflagra- 
tion in the more thickly populated and high valued 
residence section of East Nashville. At the begir- 
ning of the second conflagration a general alarm was 
turned in, and for the first time in the history of the 
paid fire department of Nashville every piece of 
available apparatus and the entire force of 120 fire- 
men were brought into action. 

“After the fire started in the second zone on Hower- 
ton and Main streets, it was difficult to determine the 
exact course it might follow. The origin of the fire 
in the second zone was due to shingle roofed build- 
ings in both zones, though the spread of the fire can- 
not be attributed entirely to that of exposure of one 
building to another, as the freaks of the wind car- 
ried the fire around frame buildings and ignited brick 
building bevond. Several cases were noted where 
frame buildings were not damaged, and brick build- 
ings less than five feet away were destroyed. 

"Two important factors largely contributed to the 
rapidity of combustion were: First, the exceedingly 
high velocity of the wind: second, light type of frame 
construction with open foundations. This class of 
buildings predominated at the localitv of origin of 
both zones of combustion, and with their shingle roofs, 


Within that 


light 2x4 inch stud walls became easy prey to the 
flames. 

“The open foundations of the frame structures per- 
mitted burning embers to be blown beneath the 
houses, while the shingle roofs readily ignited under 
the intense heat blown before the high wind. 

“The majority of the streets in the burned districts 
are 50 feet in width, while one street is 100 feet wide. 
At points of advantage of this kind the fire depart- 
ment made a combined stand to stop the flames, but 
the high velocity of the wind converted large nozzle 
streams into spray. In certain portions of the fire 
zone the intensity of the heat was so great that many 
buildings were seen to burst into flames all over at 
practically the same instant. Burning grass was also 
responsible for many buildings igniting, both in and 
out of the fire zone. 

“The rapidity with which the fire burned perhaps 
establishes a record for the destruction of dwellings 
property by fire, considering the number of buildings 
consumed in the relatively short space of time. The 
fire traveled at the rate of 42 feet per minute, and 
destroyed more than two buildings each minute." 


Chief Lesson Taught by the Conflagration 

In the minds of the Bureau engineers, the “chief 
lesson taught by this conflagration is that if sweep- 
ing fires in American cities are to be avoided the haz- 
ards which invite them must be eliminated or mini- 
mized. 

"Light frame construction, and especially shingle 
roofs, were undoubtedly responsible for fire starting 
in the second zone. If the hazards of quick burning 
construction are to be minimized in cities and towns 
the power lies solely in the hands of those who have 
legislative control of the common welfare and safety, 
and public sentiment should stamp with everlasting 
approval the legal abolition of the shingle roof and 
encourage only that type of construction which re- 
sists fire as well as time." 


The Handy Fire Extinguisher 

“Tt is estimated that 5,000 people lost their lives by 
fire in the United States in 1915," says Fire Marshal 
S. E. Crane, of South Dakota. “Nine out of every ten 
of these lives might have been saved if people would 
only take reasonable precautions to guard against fire. 
A small fire extinguisher is not expensive; it takes up 
little room and is always on the job. Pails are gen- 
erally carried off to scrub floors and wash windows, but 
an extinguisher stavs 'put, and is always ready when 
needed." 
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Tabulating Fire Loss Statistics 


Plan of Underwriters for Ascertaining 
Hazards of Structures and Businesses 


CES ISSN SS 


WELV E months ago the National Board of Fire 

T Underwriters in an effort to intelligently as- 

certain the fire loss of the country, both in 

the aggregate and as related to localities, buildings 

and their contents, inaugurated an elaborate plan for 
the collection and tabulation of such data. 

How the work has progressed thus far, and the in- 
tent of its sponsors for its extension during the 
present vear, may be learned from the following quo- 
tations taken from the newly issued report of the 
Actuarial Committee: 

During 1915 about 650,000 loss reports were re- 
ceived. The Bureau has received 246,355 reports on 
losses paid between January I and May 1, 1916, and 
if the present rate continues through this calendar 
year, the Bureau will have had filed with it over a 
million reports of losses sustained and paid by its 
members. 

The difficulties encountered by the Bureau during 
the first vear with the card unit system of reporting 
led your Committee to consider other forms for this 
use, and after considerable thought and discussion it 
was decided to adopt a form to be filled in mainly by 
the adjuster. Many of the companies were using ad- 
juster’s loss reports which differed widely as to the 
information requested. The present form was de- 
signed to meet this demand and furnish the Bureau 
with a report in detail of each loss. 

Inasmuch as this report will doubtless be read by 
many companies or their representatives not in at- 
tendance at this meeting, it seems well to mention 
briefly the method employed by the Bureau. 

The Adjuster’s Loss Report blanks are furnished 
in duplicate to companies and all adjustment bureaus 
and adjusters upon request. The plan adopted for 
their use is for the person making the adjustment to 
fill out the reports in duplicate, sending both copies 
to each company interested in the loss. The company 
provides the proper classification number, the claim 
number, and upon making payment, stamps the date 
on the form and sends one copy to the Actuarial Bu- 
reau, retaining the duplicate for their files. This form 


of reporting, while meeting some objection on the 
part of adjusters at first, seems now to be quite 
generally understood, as evidenced by the complete- 
ness with which the inquiries thereon are answered. 
It was difficult at first to reach all independent ad- 
justers, and although companies instructed those ad- 
justing for them how the work was to be handled, it 
was necessary to write numerous letters setting forth 
in detail that the loss report blank was to be filled 
out in duplicate by the adjusters, and reports in dup- 
licate sent to the company and not to the Actuarial 
Dureau direct. The report form requests that copy 
of apportionment be attached to each Adjuster’s Loss 
Report. In order to save the labor of this duplication 
when more than one company is interested, the ad- 
justers are requested to send one copy of statement 
and apportionment to the Bureau direct, noting the 
fact on each of the Adjuster's Loss Reports sent to 
the companies that this course had been pursued. The 
adoption of this form has provided the Bureau with 
a much more complete story of the loss, and further- 
more, provides the companies interested with a state- 
ment as to the claim. 

The losses reported as paid during 1915 have been 
tabulated for each State by cause for each class, 
divided by construction and protection, but as many 
losses were not reported to the Bureau last year be- 
cause it was a new undertaking, and for the greater 
reason that there were not as many companies co- 
operating then as at present, the Committee were of 
the opinion that the furnishing of last year's record 
to each company member for each State would not 
be of sufficient value to warrant incurring the large 
expense. A tabulation is, however, being prepared 
which will show the record of losses for the entire 
country classified by causes and construction. 

It was a well recognized fact even in the first year's 
transactions that the Bureau had undertaken a task 
of large proportions the details of which, even to an 
unpracticed eye, were enormous. With an increase 
in the number of loss reports for the year 1916, to at 
least one million, and possibly more, to which will be 
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added at the close of the year the writings of the 
companies, the problem before the Bureau will be a 
larger one than ever, yet with an office now well or- 
ganized and its details well arranged, the working 
out of the plan will be found successful and, as we 
believe, satisfactory. 

The combining and tabulating of the losses of its 
members upon their United States business which has 
been thus commenced is an undertaking staged upon 
aà volume of business never before dreamed of in a 
single office, and even now the experimental stage 
cannot be said to have passed. The number of com- 
panies supporting the Actuarial Bureau has reached 
more nearly a maximum, and from now on the com- 
pilation of statistics will be of increasing value, be- 
cause the volume, when combined with writings, will 
be sufficient to obtain true averages on most of the 
classes. It will undoubtedly be found that in all 
classes a one year's record will furnish an insufficient 
volume for practical use, and, therefore, the combined 
results for several years will be required for furnish- 
ing sound and reliable average loss costs. It must 
also be borne in mind by the companies supporting 
the, Bureau that the value of the records produced will 
be enhanced in proportion to the fullness and correct- 
ness of their co-operation. We are hoping, therefore, 
that the time is not far distant when the loss reports 
of the Bureau will represent a practically complete 
loss record of the fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States, and when that condition has 
been reached, and the writings are reported in such 
a manner as not only to represent that business, but 
in such form as to blend correctly with the losses, the 
statistics of the Bureau will then become of the great- 
est value to the fire underwriter. 

The experience of the Bureau in its first year has 
shown a marked difference in judgment as to the 
classifying of hazards, and the process of education 
toward uniformity in the direction of classification, 
going on quietly and efficiently, has been of great 
value to the companies in uniformly assigning risks to 
the various classes. 

Many cases have developed from loss reports made 
to the Bureau where companies have been taken ad- 
vantage of, either through ignorance or dishonesty 
of the assured or the agent, or both, in the matter of 
adjustment, In addition, it has frequently been re- 
ported to the Bureau that losses have occurred and 
been paid which on further examination have in- 
dicated attempts to defraud, as no loss had occurred. 

Following this report your committee presents a 
statement of a few of the many hundred irregularities 
which have been discovered in the course of the year 
in connection with loss reports, some of which were 
undoubted attempts at fraud, others the result of ig- 
norance and a few due to carelessness. 

As the number of loss reports and the experience 


of the Bureau employes increase, this collection of 
moral hazard claims and claimants will, without 
doubt, be greatly enlarged and furnish valuable data 
for the beginning of a Moral Hazard Department. 

Your Committee has distinctly in view both the need 
and the value of such a department to the companies 
contributing to the Actuarial Bureau and believes the 
time is not far distant when such a department can 
be made to furnish to its members the most valuable 
information of this nature anywhere obtainable. 

Prior to January, 1915, the companies were required 
to report their losses to sixteen different States on 
report blanks which differed in arrangement and in 
the information called for, but through the efforts 
of the Committee, with the co-operation of the In- 
surance Commissioners and Fire Marshals, the com- 
panies now report paid losses direct to only one State 
—Texas; and make preliminary reports of losses in- 
curred to only one State—Indiana. l 

As to the manner in which writings should be re- 
ported by the members of the Bureau: a large amount 
of time, thought and discussion has been given by the 
Committee to the working out of a scientifically cor- 
rect scheme, but the details have not as yet been com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the Committee. It is 
hoped, however, that the new Committee to be ap- 
pointed by the incoming administration will be able 
to take up the matter where the present Committee 
has left it and carry that problem to a sound conclu- 
sion. 

A word respecting the “Proposed Standard Sched- 
ule for Grading Cities and Towns in the United States 
with Reference to Their Fire Defenses and Physical 
Conditions”: at the request of the Actuarial Bureau 
Committee, through the Executive Committee, the 
engineers of the Committee on Fire Prevention pre- 
pared the Schedule, which was carefully revised and 
then approved by this Committee. A copy was fur- 
nished each underwriting organization and a request 
made for suggestions concerning it. The Schedule 
was also experimentally applied to cities and towns 
of five thousand population and over in the State of 
Illinois in order to meet the request of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of that State, and the results of 
the application were furnished Superintendent Potts. 
At present the Proposed Schedule is being revised to 
remove slight inaccuracies found to exist, and when 
these have been taken care of by the Actuarial Bureau 
Committee the schedule will be presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for formal adoption as a National 
Board standard, and recommended for use by organ- 
ization engaged in the work of classifying or grading 
cities and towns in the territory over which such as- 
sociations may exercise jurisdiction. It has, however, 
been decided and seems most wise, that the engineers 
of our Committee on Fire Prevention should, as part 
of their survey work, grade all places of twenty thou- 
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sand population and over, and for the following 
reasons, which were set forth in the report to and 
resolutions adopted by the Executive Committee at 
its meeting of June 24, 1915: 

“It is the thought of the committee that the schedule should 
be applied to the larger cities by engineers of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for the following reasons: They 
are familiar with conditions in these cities by reason of their 
studies and investigations of the past ten years, and with the 
problems involved in applying the schedule because of their 
work in its preparation; also it is desirable that there shall be 
uniformity in the application of the schedule throughout the 
country, especially in the larger cities, where the problems in- 
volved are greater and where the results are more likely to 
be subjected to independent study and criticism. Furthermore, 
many of the insurance organizations having jurisdiction in the 
larger cities have no engineering staff to apply the schedule, 
and the work could be done more satisfactorily and economic- 
ally by the National Board: therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the committee that the 
application of the schedule to cities having a population of 
twenty thousand or over shall be made by engineers of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, and with this expres- 
sion of opinion the matter 1s referred to the Actuarial Bureau 
Committee with power.” 


The Schedule is based upon the plan of assigning 
to the various features of fire defenses and structural 
conditions points of deficiency, depending upon the 
extent of conditions in more than three hundred cities. 
It is believed to be logical, scientific and defensible. 

The Committee has held its meetings frequently dur- 
ing the vear and many have been very lengthy be- 
cause of intricate and far-reaching problems to be 
considered. It has been recognized that the entire 
work has necessitated changes in company methods, 
but no one will gainsay that there is not a need for 
change in the methods that have been in vogue for 
many years and which some will readily conceive are 
obsolete and have been most expensive. 

There are at present thirty-eight employes engaged 
in the work in connection with loss reports, including 
the editing and arranging of same, making and filing 
claimant cards, both by name and by location, copying 
loss reports for States whose laws require such pro- 
cedure, and punching, sorting and tabulating loss re- 
port cards. 


od 


Activity of Memphis Builders 


One of the most intelligently active divisions of the 
Memphis, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce is the Build- 
ing Trades Committee. Composed of dealers in build- 
ing materials, the committee seeks to have "Memphis 
architects draw plans; Memphis contractors get jobs, 
and Memphis material dealers furnish supplies for 
all buildings in Memphis and the great Memphis ter- 
ritory.” Last year "get-acquainted" visits were made 
bv the Committee to Corinth, Marranna and Clarks- 
dale, and so satisfactory were the results that it 1s in- 
tended to go farther afield during the present season. 
D. A. Gates is chairman of the committee. 
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Liable for Building, Materials 


A recent decision by the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
is of peculiar interest to builders and building supply 
men. 

On a private contract at Milwaukee the Court af- 
firmed judgments in favor of material men against 
the Illinois Surety Company of Chicago, as surety on 
the contractor's bond, which was conditioned as fol- 
lows: 

The condition of this obligation is such that if 
the principal shall faithfully perform the contract on 
his part, and satisfy all claims and demands incurred 
for the same, and fully indemnify and save harmless 
the owner from all cost and damage which he may 
suffer by reason of failure so to do, and shall fully 
reimburse and repay the owner all outlay and ex- 
pense which the owner may incur in making good any 
such default, then this obligation shall be null and 
void; otherwise it shall remain in full force and ef- 
fect.’ Concrete Steel Co. vs. Illinois Surety Co. 157 
N. W. Rep. 543; Milwaukee Building Supply Co. vs. 
Illinois Surety Co. 157 N. W. Rep. 545 (advance 
sheets May 5, 1916). 

"Following the decision of the California Supreme 
Court in W. P. Fuller & Co. vs. Alturas School Dis- 
trict, 153 Pac. Rep. 743 (bulletin 2087 Feb. r, 1916), 
this decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court now 
sets the trend of authority squarely on the proposition 
that sureties are liable to a direct action by material- 
men for the payment of contractor's, indebtedness on 
both public and private contracts, whether the bond 
contains a specific promise in favor of materialmen 
or not. The uniform minimum of one per cent of the 
contract price now advised for all building construc- 
tion, public and private, is therefore fully justified." 


Radical Reform Needed in Texas 
Municipal authorities throughout Texas have been 
strongly appealed to by State Fire Marshal S. W. 


Inglish to adopt new and stringent building ordi- 


nances with a view of safeguarding against the fire 
menace if they wish to escape a fate similar to that 
suffered recently by Paris, one of the thriving com- 
munities of the commonwealth. Marshal Inglish as- 
serts that fire-breeding conditions in many of the 
cities and towns of Texas are deplorable, and he 
urges those in authority to adopt prompt remedial 
measures. 

Mr. Inglish mentions especially the need for abol- 
ishing the dangerous wood shingle roof, and the adop- 
tion in its stead of incombustible material. He like- 
wise points out the importance of having a thoroughly 
efficient fire alarm system, stating that “all fires are 
the same size in the beginning, but a difference of 
seconds in giving the alarm may mean a difference of 
thousands in the loss occasioned.” 
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INTERIOR FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


NDER the revised ruling of the New York In- 

U dustrial Commission fire alarm systems for 

industrial plants throughout the State are di- 

vided into three classes for buildings of defined 

heights. The number of employes in each class of 
buildings is limited by the rules. 

The new rules say that systems shall be approved 
as follows: Class A, for installation in buildings not 
exceeding four stories in height, occupied by not more 
than one factory tenant, with not more than 100 per- 
sons employed above the ground floor; Class B, for 
installation in buildings not exceeding six stories in 
height, occupied by not more than one factory tenant, 
in which not more than 150 persons are employed 
above the ground floor, and Class C, for installation 
in all buildings not specified in Classes A and B 
(Class C system may be installed in any building). 
Where a building is divided by fire walls each section 
may, in the discretion of the supervising authority, 


be deemed a separate building for the purposes of 
these requirements. 

The various systems shall comprise the following: 
Class A, whistles, bells, gongs or horns, mechanically 
or electrically, automatically or manually operated 
from all floors, and sufficient in number and size to be 
clearly audible to all occupants under conditions 
which prevail when the factory is in full operation. 
Where electrically operated the systems must con- 
form to the requirements for Class B and C installa- 
tion. Class B system shall include open circuit elec- 
tric system with gongs or horns and sending stations 
on all floors, not necessarily sending coded rounds 
of signals. The methods of construction and the mate- 
rials used shall be in accordance with the require- 
ments for Class C systems, except as they apply to 
sending stations, gongs and supervisory apparatus, 
Class C system shall include systems employing 
boxes and signaling devices giving rounds of signals 
and operating entirely on closed circuits. 


“Inflammable Building Material Should 
Be Barred”’ 
("The Argus," Albany, N. Y.) 

IGURES showing the fire loss of the United States 
and Canada for the first four months of the year 
are far from encouraging. The total losses in that 
time aggregate $97,555,420. So much effort has been 
made to teach the people to take precautions against 
fire that it 1s astonishing to find that the losses for the 
first four months of the year reach that immense sum. 
One would naturally expect them to show a decrease 
from the corresponding figures of last year; but such 
is not the case. The losses in the United States and 
Canada for the first four months of 1915 were $70,- 
108,600, while for the first four months of 1914 they 
were $88,162,456. The 1915 record showed a con- 
siderable improvement over 1914, but the improve- 

ment was not kept up. 

Carelessness is perhaps the main cause for this 
heavy fire loss, but it is certain that much of it was 
due to the flimsy construction of so many buildings. 
There are few cities in the United States whose build- 
ing regulations could not properly be revised. The 
employment of inflammable material in building con- 
struction should be more strictly regulated by law. 
This is especially true of buildings of large size in 
the business sections of cities. It is true that some 
of the factories and many of our warehouses are veri- 
table fire-traps, not only in the former case endanger- 
ing adjoining property, but human lives. It is only 
when a big fire ends in catastrophe that we awake to 
a realization of that fact, and then we proceed to 
forget it. 


In all the important cities of the United States dur- 
ing the past few years large sums have been spent 
for improving the apparatus of the fire department, 
yet we find that the fire loss in the country and Canada 
for the first four months of the year is actually $26,- 
000,000 greater than that for the corresponding period 
of last year. This is simply disgraceful. And one of 
the bad features of it is that such a loss involves a 
throwing out of employment of a considerable num- 
ber of those employed in the factories that were de- 
stroyed. We do not take our growing loss seriously 
enough. We should set about reducing it by every 
possible means. 


Cleaning Out Fire Traps 

Under instructions from the State fire marshal re- 
pairs were made to no less than 102 buildings of 
various types throughout Ohio during one month. Of 
the buildings in question, 11 were dwellings; 13 were 
barns; 44 sheds, and 34 not specified. The Ohio fire 
marshal is alive to the fre menace of dilapidated 
structures, and is active and insistent in ferreting them 
out, 


A large plant for the manufacture of acids is soon 
to be erected on the Newark, N. J., meadows by the 
Kevstone Reduction Company of New York City. 
Of steel construction, 40 feet wide by 750 feet long, 
the new property will cost about $100,000. 


During the year ended March 31, 1916, the fire loss. 
of New Britain, Conn., aggregated $48,934. 
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Individual Responsibility for Fire 

The cost of extinguishing fires due to indifference, 
carelessness and negligence should not be met by the 
people at large in a community. It is the owner or 
occupant who ignores city ordinances and fire preven- 
tion orders who should pay the cost of the run of the 
fire department to his premises, including time of the 
firemen and water used. 

The Rochester Association of Credit Men proposes 
to deal a solar plexus blow in the fire-prevention cam- 
paign. The fire insurance committee of the credit men 
has under consideration an attempt to pass an ordinance 
in Rochester making individuals liable for fires due to 
their carelessness or neglect. Such a personal liability 
law has already been placed on several statute books as 
a result of agitation by the National Fire Prevention 
Association and the National Association ‘of Credit 
Men. 

In Cleveland failure to comply with an order of the 
Fire Commissioner to remedy conditions favorable for 
fire is punished bv a fine. If a fire results from this 
non-compliance, the responsible person is liable for all 
costs and expenses of the fire department incurred in 
the extinguishment of the blaze. 

Whether or not wholesale inspections were made 
under such an ordinance, the lever would be there to 
correct the flagrant cases of carelessness and neglect. 
The ordinance could be passed as an additnonal section 
of the public safety and good order laws, and the in- 
spections could be made by firemen under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Public Safety. 

Figures no longer stagger the American mind. Great 
wastes of human life and tremendous economic losses 
have so recurred during the last decade that ciphers 
have lost their impressive power. "That over two hun- 
dred millions is destroyed by fire annually has been 
paraded and paraded before the people of this country. 
That a large percentage of the fires is due to callous 
indifference, gross carelessness and criminal negligence 
has been told and retold. The annual ash heap does not 
diminish; the cost of fire departments, waterworks and 
other fire-prevention means increases. It is high time 
to call a halt. This legislation which makes the careless 
property owner pay the bill for extinguishing a fire due 
to this neglect would eliminate many fire causes. 

Here is simple proof that carelessness is a big factor 
in fire origins. A local agent jotted down at random 
the causes of a dozen recent fires which were reported 
to his office. They are: Hot ashes in wooden barrel, 
combustion in refuse, match thrown into waste paper 
basket, overheated furnace, unknown in clothes locker, 
cigarette dropped on bed, curtain blowing against 
lighted candle, barrel of waste, Christmas tree, defective 
wiring, cigar. 
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Conditlons Bad Throughout Texas 

S. W. Inglish, State Fire Marshal of Texas, is 
authority for the statement that conditions over the 
State are very bad so far as fire hazards are con- 
cerned." Particularizing, Mr. Inglish said: "Imperfect 
wiring, improperly set flues, rubbish, old boxes and 
other hazards of similar nature cause us the chief 
concern, and while we have made much progress in 
getting these conditions cleaned up, we must keep 
after many cities constantly. 

"In Galveston I find that 9o per cent of the fire 
hazards could be removed at small expense to the 
owners. Property owners do not appear to under- 
stand that their insurance charges would be greatly 
reduced with a httle care, patience and cleanliness. 
Seventeen per cent of the fires that occur in Texas 
are flue fires that would never have occurred but for 
the carelessness of the owners." 

Regarding the wood shingle room Marshall Inglish . 
holds that the day will soon come when this dangerous 
form of roof covering will be prohibited in every 
community of any size in Texas. | 

He might have gone further and predicted its aboli- 
tion in all enlightened centres throughout the entire 
country. 


Building Inspection at Birmingham 

Efficient work by the building inspection force of 
Dirmingham, Ala., has very materially reduced the 
fire loss of the city, and together with the new building 
ordinances 1s enforcing the erection of a superior tvpe 
of structures, both mercantile and residential. 

The activities of the Inspection Department for the 
vear ended May 1, 1916, are thus summarized by 
Chief Engineer Julian Kendrick: 

“Since May I, 1915, 5,553 building permits have 
been issued. They cover the rebuilding of approxi- 
mately 4,250 flues and the re-covering of 2,683 shingle 
roofs with fireproof material. Sixty-seven notices for 
unsafe and defective conditions of buildings have. 
been served and complied with. 

“We have also served notices to trap or enclose the 
vertical openings in twenty-six buildings within the 
past month. "These buildings are all three stories or 
more in height and are in the fire district. To see 
that the building laws are complied with, there have 
been made 19,567 general inspections. The condition 
of buildings in the city of Birmingham as regards fire 
hazards are 75 per cent safer than two years ago, ow- 
ing to above rigid enforcement of the building laws." 


Two lives, and property valued at $60,000, were lost 
through the burning of the Penn College at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, early in May last. The fire started in the biolo- 
gical laboratory, and, it is believed, was due to de- 
fective electric wiring. 
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Brick Man Offers Sound Counsel 


The following letter was sent to The Clay Worker. 
Written by one interested in brick, it naturally em- 
phasizes that firesafe product, but the plea for 
“family peace,” for sane co-operation in a united ef- 
fort to offset the influence due to the activities of 
lumber sponsors, is so broad and properly applicable 
to all the industries related to fireproofing, that Cox- 
STRVCTION is glad to present Mr. Hinde's construc- 
tive views. We have printed certain sentences by Mr. 
Hinde in italics. Wherever the words brick,“ 
"burned clay,” "brick maker” or “brick dealer" occur 
“firesafe materials" and “manufacturers of firesafe 
products” might well be understood: 

"I am writing you briefly on the subject of creat- 
ing a demand for brick for residence construction by 
the general building public. 

"My judgment of several years past has been con- 
firmed by my canvass of the crowds attending the 
Cleveland Building Show, which I did very thoroughly 
by advertising a $3,500 seven-room residence. The 
home-building public are thirsting for knowledge of 
some material of a lasting and imperishable quality 
with which to build their homes. They are heartily 
sick and tired of the extravagant, heavy cost of upkeep 
incidental to all wood construction, but on account of 
the almost universal use of wood for house-building 
in the greater part of America, they know of nothing 
better to use. 

“Thousands of home-seekers expressed great sur- 
prise that I was offering to build a beautiful seven- 
room house so cheaply, and I am quite safe in saying 
that my modest exhibit attracted more real interest 
from the moderate-priced-home seeker than all of the 
‘grand artistic brick exhibits in the show, because I 
told them just what a completed house would cost and 
where they could see it already built and for sale at 
the above price. 

*In fact, I think that the very elaborateness of 
many of the brick displays actually drove the man of 
modest means away from thinking of a brick home, 
because he felt that it was meant only for the 
wealthy, who have means to purchase works of art. 

“It is high time that the brickmaker, and particu- 
larly the brick dealer, awake from their fifty years’ 
Rip Van Winkle sleep and take advantage of the op- 
portunity being thrown at their heads. Hundreds of 
lumber dealers are sending out thousands of circulars 
daily, showing how beautiful frame houses can be built 
for a moderate cost, and this in face of the fact that 
lumber lias steadily advanced at the rate of one dollar 
per thousand per year for the last forty years; within 
the past six months it has gone up from three to five 
dollars—and still the brick man sleeps on. 

“Now, I want to give the brick man one more word 
of counsel. Let the face brick man, the common 
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brick man and the hollow tile man stop their petty 
bickering among themselves and lend their united ef- 
forts to educating the general public that a very 
beautiful home can be made at a very moderate cost, 
of the commonest kind of brick or tile, if burned of a 
hard quality, being laid up in artistic bond and well 
blended with suitable mortar colors. 

"After the public has been taught that any hard- 
burned clay is everlasting and that clay can be mined 
in nearly every county in America, and is therefore 
inexhaustible, and that the price will never vary much 
from normal, they will then demand that their homes 
be built of burned clay. 

“I am quite safe in saying that if the lumber men 
were to change places with the brick men, there would 
not be one frame house built where there are now 
ten." 


“Endangers Life and Property" 

The attitude of fire underwriters toward wooden 
shingles as a roof covering may be gleaned from the 
following reference to the subject, culled from the 
recent annual address of E. G. Richards, president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters: 

“The use of wooden shingles should be prohibited 
everywhere except on buildings remote from business 
or dwelling centers. Better, even, would it be if their 
use for wood covering was everywhere forbidden by 
State law as a form of construction which endangers 
life and property.” 


Approves CONSTRVCTION’S Mission 

In a recent letter to this office, W. Ward Watkin, 
a leading architect of Houston, Texas, says: “I note 
with interest the purpose of your publication, and its 
articles referring to the recent fires in Southern cities, 
and I wish to add my hearty support to the very use- 
ful campaign which your publication in placing before 
the public the very necessary statements of facts re- 
lating to the alarming extent to which fires can 
devastate the residence portions of cities where frame 
buildings predominate.” 


To Travers-Wood Company, of Richmond, Va., 
was awarded the contract for the erection of a seven- 
story fire-proof building to be erected at Gastonia, 
N. C., for the First National Bank of that city. The 
structure, which was designed by Wilson & Som- 
payree, Columbia, S. C., will be of steel frame with 
tile roof, and will cost about $150,000. 


At a cost of $1,500,000 the American Exchange 
National Bank, of Dallas, Texas, will erect a sixteen- 
story office building, plans for which are being drawn 
by architects Lang and Mitchell, of Dallas, and Arthur 
C. Bossom of New York City. The structure is to 
be fire-proof and will have all modern conveniences. 
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Modernizing Baltimore's Code 


the building code of Baltimore, Md., has since 

been steadily at work, and, it is expected, will 
complete its labors about August 15, or shortly there- 
after. 

Reviewing the present building laws of the city, 
the experts of the Natienal Board of Fire Under- 
writers say: 

“The municipal building code was enacted July 6, 
1908. Several minor amendments have been made 
since that time. Special privilege ordinances affect- 
ing heights and frame ordinances are not infrequent. 
The code requires fireproof construction for hotels, 
lodging houses, schools, theatres, hospitals or insti- 
tutions for the care or treatment of persons; more 
than three stories or 45 feet in height; tenement or 
apartment houses more than five stories or 70 feet 
high, and all buildings more than 85 feet high. Spe- 
cifications covering the fireprooing of structural 
metal are full and mainly good; steel roof construc- 
tion over large rooms not used for the sale or storage 
of materials may be unprotected, and requirements 
of roof construction are otherwise somewhat defi- 
cient. Wood wearing floors are permitted, and wood- 
en frame for partition doors and windows in build- 
ings 100 feet or less in height; in buildings over this 
height interior finish must be metal or metal covered. 


T HE committee named sometime ago to revise 


Mill Construction 


“Requirements for slow-burning or mill con- 
structed buildings are deficient, and no buildings are 
required to be of this type; protection of structural 
metal is inadequate and window and floor openings 
and fire protection are not required. 

“Frame buildings are limited to three stories in 
height, except church spires and belfries outside the 
fire limits. Height of other non-fireproof buildings 
limited according to specified occupancy, or to 85 


feet as above. All construction is restricted to 175 
feet in height, except towers, spires and belfries in 
fireproof buildings; this limit of height has been 
raised in several cases on the passage of special ordi- 
nances. Sheds must not exceed 2,500 square feet, 
but building areas not otherwise restricted. 


Protection of Fire Windows and Shutters 


"Fire windows are required in buildings over roo 
feet high, except below the second story on street 
fronts. Ordinary masonry and slow-burning build- 
ings more than two stories high, except hotels, tene- 
ments, dwellings, lodging houses, apartment houses, 
schools and other places of public assembly, must 
have opening exposed at a distance of less than 3o 
feet, or on a party line and above adjoining roofs, 
provided with fire shutters or fire windows. The in- 
spector, with the approval of the mayor, may require 
or allow omission of window protection regardless 
of code. Complete protection to floor openings is not 
required; elevators need be in fireproof enclosure 
onlv when the building is fireproof or when built 
around by stairways; floor openings for elevators in 
buildings of wooden floor construction onlv require 
to be trapped. Requirements for protection to open- 
ings in fire walls and for skylights are good. | 

“There are a number of good requirements apply- 
ing to frame construction in general. 

"The requirements governing reinforced concrete 
are abbreviated and rather general and need revision 
in conformity with modern practice; requirements 
for tests of finished construction, competent and con- 
tinual inspection and superintendence are lacking. 

“Parapets are required to extend only ten inches 
above the roof and when not over two feet in height 
without cornice connection need be only nine inches 
thick. Cornices must be incombustible. Specifica- 
tions for chimneys and heating apparatus are full 
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and mainly good. Suitable fire stops are specified 
for frame buildings and furred walls. 


Thickness of Walls 

“The specified thickness of brick walls is mainly 
adequate and may be required to be increased in 
thickness, depending on the length and span between 
the walls of the dwelling house class, with limited 
span and length and not over two stories high, may 
be only nine inches in thickness. Provisions for floor 
beams are mainly good, but only four inches of 
masonry is required between the ends of beams en- 
tering a wall from opposite sides. Quality and 
strength of materials must be in accordance with 
comprehensive specifications and in part with recog- 
nized standards ; materials and new or unusal methods 
of construction, which are safe and acceptable, may be 
used as the inspector approves. 


Must Install Automatic Sprinklers 

"Inside standpipes and hose are required in thea- 
tres and in new buildings over 85 feet in height; 
standpipes and other fire apparatus and appliances in 
existing buildings over 85 feet in height must be 
provided in accordance with regulations formulated 
by the inspector and approved by the mayor; auto- 
matic sprinklers are required in theatre stage sections 
and at the proscenium wall on the auditorium side. 

"Provisions for egress are not in accordance with 
modern standards; smoke-proof towers are not re- 
quired. Fire escapes of the stair and balcony type 
are permitted on new buildings. Except for the 
above, the provisions are fair; one stairway in ware- 
houses and buildings over three stories high used for 
manufacturing must be in fireproof enclosure and 
outside fire escape must be provided on practically 
all buildings more than two stories high, except 
stores, and on any building as required by the in- 
spector; stairway enclosed in fire walls may be sub- 
stituted for fire escapes. Proper provisions are made 
for scuttles and stairway ladders. 


Wood Shingle Roof Limits | 
“Throughout the city the roof of all frame and 
ordinary masonry buildings must be finished with 
incombustible materials; within the fire limits repairs 
to shingle roof are prohibited. 


Fire Limits 
“These cover about 14.8 square miles. The district 
includes nearly all of the closely built portion of the 
city, within which are the mercantile, manufacturing 
and warehouse sections and the compactly built resi- 
dence sections; within this district frame cunstruc- 
tion is prohibited, except contractors' sheds. 


Enforcement of Requirements 
“The enforcement of the building laws appears to 
be good, judging from the buildings recently com- 


pleted. The restriction of height of fireproof build- 
ings has been removed on the passage of special or- 
dinances in several specific cases. The erection of 
frame structures within the fire limits, more especially 
on wharf property, has also been permitted by special 
ordinance; before the inspector submits approval of 
these to the mayor and council, he obtains the report 
of the Board of Fire Commissioners, that such 
structures will not constitute a serious fire hazard." 


Lynn Ordinance Likely io Stand 

Lumber and allied interests, whose opposition to any 
and every measure that tends to safeguard against 
the fire peril can always be counted upon, have been 
waging a bitter but, happily, a losing fight at Lynn, 
Mass. Some months ago the council of this busy 
manufacturing centre passed an ordinance barring the 
use of the menacing wood shingle as a roof covering ; 
the measure to become operating May 18th. 

The lumbermen, incensed at the idea of losing city 
after city as a market for their product, put up a stitf 
fight, using the usual specious arguments in defense 
of the shingles that has been heard again and again 
in different parts of the country, but which always suc- 
cumb to the acid test of truth. 

A rehearing on the ordinance was held for the 31st, 
and it now looks as though the measure could stand. 


Statement of Ownership, etc. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
Constrvction, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1916, 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared George A. Watson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the general 
manager of CoNsTRvCTION, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publishers—Constrvction Publishing Co., Inc, 1475 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Editor—C. Stanley Taylor, 1475 Broadway, New York City. 

Managing Editor—C. Stanley Taylor, 1475 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Managers—A, H. Eichholz and G. A. Watson, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock): Construction Publishing Co., 1475 Broadway, New 
York; G. A. Watson, Cranford, N, J.; C. Stanley Taylor, 1475 Broad- 
way, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the Company, but also in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the Company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contains statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the Company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
GEORGE A. WATSON, General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of April, 1916. 
[Seal] ILLIAM E. WERNER. 
(My commission expires October 20, 1916.) 
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Roof Protection at Hunts- 


ville 
R recent aright the severe lessons taught bv 


recent conflagrations the Common Council of 
Huntsville, Ala., has fallen into line with the 


progressive communities barring the dangerous wood. 


shingle roof. As adopted the ordinance reads: 

"Requiring that the roof covering of all houses, 
buildings or other structures within the corporate 
limits of the City of Huntsville, Mabama, be covered 
with incombustible material; also requiring that roof 
coverings of all structures within said above named 
territory, when repaired, renewed or replaced, shall 
be repaired, renewed or replaced with the incombustible 
material. 

"BE IT ORDAINED by the Board of Commission- 
ers of the City of Huntsville, Alabama: 

“1, THAT ON AND AFTER the first dav of 
Mav, 1916, the outside roof covering of all houses, 
buillings, or other structures to be erected, located 
within the corporate limits of the City of Huntsville, 
Alabama, shall be of metal, slate, terra cotta, clay, tile, 
approved composition, or other incombustible materials, 
and it shall be and 1s hereby required under this or- 
dinance, that no “composition roofing," except that 
which shall have been approved bv the National Fire 
Underwriters Association, or some other Association of 
similar power, State or national, shall be used in roof- 
ing. 

"IT SHALL BE unlawful after the above named 
date, for any person, firm or corporation, to renew, or 
replace the roof covering of any house, building or 
other structure within the aforenamed territorial limits 
with any wooden boards, shingles or like combustible 
material. 

IT SHALL BE unlawful on and after May r1, 1916, 
for any person, firm or corporation, to repair, renew 
or to replace the roof of any house, building or other 
structure within the territorial area mentioned in Sec- 
tion I of this ordinance, with wooden boards, shingles 
or like combustible materials ; but that on and after said 
date all materials used in repairing, renewing or replac- 
ing any roof, the covering to such houses, buildings or 
other structures, shall be metal, slate, terra cotta, clav, 
tile or other incombustible material: PROVIDED, 
however, that any house, building or other structure 
located in the above named area, may be repaired one 
time only with similar material to the old roof, where 
the area to be repaired, renewed or replaced does not 
exceed 25 per cent of the whole roof, unless the 
necessity to repair, renew or replace such roof was 
caused by fire or wind storm, in which event the area 
to be repaired, renewed, or replaced with like old roof 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the area of the whole 
roof. 
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"3. THAT IF THE OWNER, agent, lessee or 
other person in charge of such house, building or 
cther structure, now standing within the territorial 
limits mentioned in first section of this Ordinance, 
shall desire to renew, or replace the covering of the 
roof of such house, building or structure, with anv 
covering other than tin, iron, slate, terra cotta, or tile, 
then such owner, agent, lessee or other person in 
charge of such house, building or structure, shall, be- 
fore commencing said work of repairing, renewal or 
replacement, submit a sample of the material to be 
used for such covering, to the duly appointed Chief of 
the Fire Department, or the Commissioner of the Fire 
Department, and shall secure from him a written per- 
mit to use such materials as a covering for such roof; 
and it shall be unlawful to cover the roof of any build- 
ing, or other structure located within the territorial 
limits mentioned in Section 1 of this Ordinance, with 
any material other than tin, iron, slate, tile, or terra 
cotta, without the permission and approval in writing 
of the said Chief of the Fire Department or Commis- 
sioner of the Fire Department of the City. 

„J. THAT NOTHING IN this ordinance shall be 
construed to prevent the use of wooden rafters and 
sheathing to which the roof covering may be attached. 

"5. ANY PERSON VIOLATING the provisions 
of this Ordinance, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine, not exceeding $100, or a sentence 
to work on the streets or other public works of the 
City of Huntsville, for a term not exceeding sixty 
days, either, or both, in the discretion of the Court." 


d^ * 
Kansas City Falling Into Line 


As chairman of a recently appointed special com- 
mittee of the City Club and as a representative of the 
Kassas City (Mo.) chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, M. Root, of Root & Siemers, leading 
architects, addressed the authorities of his city regard- 
ing the desirability of a change in the present building 
code, which is held to be antiquated. 

The committee's report, which in all likelihood will 
be adopted, urges that the work of code revision be 
entrusted to a committee of three; the committee to 
be composed of: An architect who shall be chairman; 
an engineer and a representative fire underwriter. 

＋ d. 
Hard-Headed Fire Fighters 

As against the labored efforts of the lumbermen to 
advance reasons for the rapid and widespread confla- 
grations at Nashville, Tenn.; Augusta, Ga., and Paris, 
Texas, it is interesting to read the clear-cut and em- 
phatic statements of the fire marshals and local fire 
chiefs of the States and cities affected. 


These latter statements appear elsewhere in this 
number of CONSTRVCTION. 
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Want Better Returns from Texas 

Application for better rates from Texas has been 
made by the fire insurance companies to the Texas 
Fire Insurance Commission, and a hearing thereupon 
will be held on May 23d. The fire loss of the State, 
already heavy, was multiplied through the conflagra- 
tion at Paris on March 22d. 

The suggestion of the underwriters for securing the 
desired result was as here noted: 

Change the term rule to collect two and a half 
premiums for a three-year policy and four premiums 
for a five-year policy. At present two and three-year 
premiums, respectively, are collected. 

Increase rates on frame dwellings, barns and out- 
houses. Dwellings to take 10 cents increase and 
shingle roofs an increase of 10 cents, thus making a 
20 cents advance on each $100 of insurance on frame 
dwellings with shingle roofs, besides the increase in 
the term rule. 

To increase 33 I-3 per cent rates on the following 
classes: Brick mercantile buildings and contents, 
frame mercantile buildings and contents, asylums, 
bakeries and candy factories, brick and tile works, 
courthouses and city halls, cottonseed oil mills and 
products, flour and cereal mills, fuel oil tanks, termi- 
nal grain elevators and shirt factories, rice risks, sani- 
tariums, sugar houses and refineries, stockyards, wood- 
works other than saw or planing. 

The notice of hearing contains the following extract 
from the petition filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sion : 

"In justification of this petition we invite your at- 
tenüon to the attached statement of the record of all 
companies on the several classes named therein, com- 
piled from the records in your department, and which 
is hereby made a part of this petition. This record 
shows that for five years past the insurance com- 
panies have paid in losses in Texas $669 out of every 
$1,000 received in premiums, to which must be added 
$365 paid for expenses in connection with the busi- 
ness, showing a loss to the companies above receipts 
of $34 on each $1,000 received. These figures do not 
include the amount necessary to maintain the legal 
reserve required by law, which materially increases 
the burden of the companies under past and prevail- 
ing conditions. The recent conflagration losses sus- 
tained by the companies at Paris, Houston and Mc- 
Kinney will materially affect the business for some 
time in the future, and prompt action on the part of 
the commission in carrying out the plain provisions 
of the law in promulgating adequate and reasonable 
rates is requisite and necessary to give relief to the 
companies to enable them to meet the requirements of 
the insuring public in furnishing sound and stable in- 
demnity. 

“We are confident that the financial and commer- 


cial interests of this State will, from the standpoint 
of self-interest and justice, be willing to admit and to 
grant to the fire insurance companies the legitimate 
right of a reasonable profit on their business. Five 
per cent underwriting profit is not unreasonable as 
compared with other lines of business, and an addi- 
tional IO per cent to maintain the necessary conflagra- 


‘tion surplus is mandatory to enable the companies to 


give prompt and satisfactory relief when these catas- 
trophes occur. To accomplish this it will be neces- 
sary that rates be advanced to such a figure as to re- 
duce the loss ratio in this State to 50 per cent. The 
records in your department show that the average 
loss ratio for the last five years for all companies on 
all classes is 66.5 per cent, which is 16% per cent in 
excess of the necessary 50 per cent. The loss ratio, 
therefore, is 33 I-3 per cent higher than it should be, 
which necessitates an advance in rates of 33 I-3 per 
cent to reduce it to the proper point. The average 
rate now obtained is $1.15.” 


The First Skyscraper 


Credit for the first skyscraper built in this country is 
generally conceded to Chicago. It was built in the 
"loop district" of that city in 1886, from plans of 
Holabird & Roche. The first example of lofty build- 
ing in New York City was the structure at 5o Broad- 
way, designed by Bradford Lee Gilbert in 1888. A 
few years later both these wonders became insigni- 
ficant and practically forgotten by succeeding sky- 
scrapers. Both these were not the initial efforts, for 
a skvscraper was designed nearly three centuries ago, 
many generations before the discovery of the steel cage 
system of this day. 

Jacques Perret, an architect of Chambery, Savoy, is 
the accredited author of plans for an eleven-story | 
building, 361 feet in height, which must have had twice 
the space between floors, for to-day eleven stories are 
crowded within a height of 150 feet. Perret's building 
was planned to be 166 feet long and 140 feet wide, 
with supporting walls twelve feet thick at the base. 

While never executed, the project of Perret in many 
ways was a remarkable prophetic vision. Evidently 
it was intended for dwelling purposes, for in describing 
the project he wrote: “This great and excellent edifice 
can accommodate comfortably 500 people.“ New 
York Post. 
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The next issue of CONSTRVCTION will contain an article on 
The Safe Construction of 
Glass Store Fronts 


in which the advantages of the modern arcade front, as com- 
pared lo the older types, will constitute a part of the discussion. 
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The Lumberman'.s 


Weak '"*Come-Back" 


In answer to a recent story upon safe building, 
given publicity in an important newspaper through 
the Safe, a lumberman contributed to the same news- 
paper what he called a “come-back.” 

It is the lumberman's contention that every dollar 
put into safe materials is money wasted and, not 
only that, the interest upon that money should be 
added to the waste. It was argued by the lumberman 
that it is much cheaper to support fire departments 
than to “waste? money in brick, tile, cement and 
other fire resistive materials. 

To meet this rather cold-blooded, dollar-and-cents 
view of the fire waste it is necessary to resort to 
figures, and the answer to the lumberman is that 
figures prove that the money invested in safe mate- 
rials pays a larger return to the buiding owner than 
does the most rosy war baby that has been listed in 
the stock market during its period of fabulous 
profits. 

Leaving out of the argument the human side of the 
fire loss and its awful toll of life and limb it is found 
that the lumberman must distort the figures to build 
for himself an argument against safe building. 

The lumberman took as a basis the $3,000 dwelling. 
that being about the average cost of single houses in 
large cities. He argued that it would require an ad- 
ditional expenditure of $1,000 to make that house 
firesafe, While he exaggerated the difference between 
frame and safe buildings, that is not the weakest 
point of his argument. He concludes that upon every 
thousand houses made fireproof there is a waste of 
$1,000,000, and that the interest upon this waste 


amounts to $60,000 a year, while an expenditure of 
$50,000 a year would maintain a fire department suf- 
ficient to cope with that number of burnable build- 
ings. 

Truthful figures will show a balance on the other 
side. If one thousand houses designed in frame to 
cost $3,000 each were changed to firesafe houses 
that is, with exteriors of fire resistive types—the dif- 
ference in cost would not exceed $300 a house, or 
$300,000 for the thousand houses. The interest upon 
this excess expenditure would be $18,000 a year, and 
not $60,000, as the lumberman estimated. 

Now let us look at the debit side of this example: 

Every frame house must be painted once in two 
years to save rapid decay of the wood. The average 
cost of painting a house that cost new $3,000 is $100. 
That amounts to $50 a year. This item alone would 
cost the owners of a thousand frame houses $50,000 
a year. 

Expert building appraisers say that the frame 
building depreciates three times as rapidly as does the 
masonry building. In many cities no depreciation is 
charged upon the brick house for five years, while 
five per cent is charged off the frame house the first 
year and usually not less than ten per cent by the 
end of the fifth year. Thus there would be an actual 
loss of value—never to be redeemed—of $300,000 in 
five vears, or $60,000 a year. Add to this the upkeep, 
which it is difficult to set down in figures but an 
item well known to every person who has occupied 
a frame house; the difference of fifty per cent in fire 
insurance cost and one has the strongest argument 
for the safe house. Instead of a waste the small dif- 
ference put into the house to give it an exterior of 
permanent materials becomes a rare investment, pav- 
ing returns of about fifty per cent a year, which surely 
puts it in the war-baby class. 
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HOUSE FOR A NARROW LOT 


It is often a problem to find a house of suitable de- 
sign to occupy an exceptionally narrow lot. Most 
cases, where this is attempted, result in an overcrowd- 
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ing of the lot or a house so small as to be almost 
unlivable. 

In the little house shown, however, Architect Geo. 
W. Ritchie, 855 Leader News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
has designed a real home that may be placed upon a 
lot as narrow as thirty feet. 

This is accomplished by placing the rooms one 


back of another, with the entrance and stairway on 
the side. A glance at the plans will show that he has 
made every room a good one, with plenty of wall 
space for furniture and large windows. The flower- 
bay in the dining room is an added feature of this 
little plan that will please many. 

Brick is the structural material chosen by the ar- 
chitect, although a variety of others are applicable, 


owing to its simple design. As planned with hollow 
tile walls faced with an artistic brick, this would make 
a safe, economical and pretty home. 

Bids taken upon its erection in Cleveland range 
from $4,000 to $4,200, which would represent a fair 
average in any city of like size. 

Complete plans and specifications may be had for 
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$2.00 at the headquarters of the S-A-F-E, 354 Leader 
Bldg., Cleveland, or from the Eastern office, Brokaw 
Bldg., 1457 Broadway, New York. 


A $3,000 BR CK BUNGALOW 


For the woman who has determined to rid herse!f 
of the incubus of hired help the bungalow comes 
nearest to offering a solution of the problem of ef- 
ficiency in housekeeping of any type of home yet 
evolved. This fact very largely accounts for its 
growing popularity. 

Built of retardant materials, that is, those which 
protect alike against heat and cold and fire, the bun- 
galow offers an investment which is small in initial 
outlay and permanent. À minimum amount of money 
will need to be spent for upkeep, and fuel bills for 
heating in the winter will be cut in half. 

The design of this little bungalow calls for the use 
of brick facing over a hollow tile structure. The 
row-lock and soldier courses provide decoration for 
the exterior walls and insure against any appearance 
of plainness resulting from the simplicity of the de- 
sign. The plan provides every necessity for a small 
family and is the acme of convenience. 

Complete working drawings of this little $3,000 
bungalow may be had for $2.00 at either the Eastern 
office of the S-A-F-E in the Brokaw Bldg., 1457 
Broadway, New York, or at 354 Leader-News Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Build Brick Homes Exclusively 


“The Brick Homes Company" is the name of a 
new concern incorporated in Ohio with its principal 
office in the Williamson Building, Cleveland. This 
corporation is formed to build only fireproof houses. 
L. S. Conelly, president of The Conelly Company, 
one of the largest real estate firms of Cleveland, 
heads the building company. 

“Our company had not formerly engaged in build- 
ing, but we found such a rapidly growing demand for 
homes of fire resistive type that we created this new 
corporation," said Mr. Conelly. "We found that 
while there always are many frame houses for sale 
our clients who demanded safe houses were not 
easily supplied. There was nobody in the business 
of building brick or stucco houses to sell. That sug. 
gested the company specializing in safe houses and 
our organization has been busy from the day of its 
incorporation.” 

The Brick Homes Company announces through its 
superintendent, Andrew Pentland, that it is prepared 
to build any type of fire resistive house that may be 
demanded. It uses tile and brick or metal lath stucco 
for exterior walls and carries the fireproofing to the 


4 


interior to just such extent as the owner demands. 
“The time is not right for wholly fireproof build- 
ings," said Mr. Pentland, in discussing this feature 
of their business. While we find many who insist 
upon fireproof partitions and floors, much of our 


business is in supplying homes that are safe from 


the exterior hazard. We advocate incombustible lath 
for all purposes and insist_upon putting a fire resist- 
ing roof on every house we build.” | 

The Brick Homes Company announces that it will 
erect substantial houses with fire resistive exteriors 
for from $3,000 up. It is the particular aim of the 
company to produce artistic homes at low cost, and 
it prefers the contract for low cost houses to the more 
expensive types. | 

The company is one of the fruits of the S-A-F-E 
work in Cleveland, where the prospective builders are 
being told 365 davs in each year that it is cheaper in 
the long run to build safe. This gospel is graduallv 
spreading throughout the country and the Society, 
through its members in other parts of the countrv, is 
distributing its literature and planting the seed of- 
safe building in a national way. 


"The Power Behind the Plans 


That the woman is “The Power Behind the Plans" 
is common belief of those who have much dealing 
with prospective home builders. Many architects say 
that no house is accepted until it satisfies the woman. 

The following letter received by The S-A-F-E 
shows that CONSTRVCTION reaches the "seat of 
power": 


“782 Yale Street, Akron, Ohio. 
“May 17, 1916. 
“GENTLEMEN: 
“I have decided, through the influence of your magazine, to 
build a home of fireproof material. 
“Will you kindly send a copy of the book of plans you re- 
cently issued, and oblige 
“Mrs. Anna K—————." 


This is one of many, but S-A-F-E is particularly 
proud of it because it comes from a woman. Hun- 
dreds of people are converted to safe construction 
by every issue of CONSTRVCTION and the work of the 
S-A-F-E which follows. 


Firesafe Buildings Only 
Fifteen buildings, all brick and of firesafe con- 
struction, are now being erected at Lexington, S. C. 
These will replace the wooden structures destroved 
in the severe fire of April last. The buildings now 


underway include the following: Edwin G. Dreher, 


clothier, two large department buildings; R. L. Con- 
nelley, two; W. W. Barre, two; Dr. E. P. Derrick, 
one two-story structure; Scott Hendrix, two; Samuel 
D. George, three, and the Bank of Western Carolina. 


Poor Flue Construction in the South 

In the opinion of a leading underwriter who has 
given attentive study to the matter, poor flue con- 
struction is largely responsible for the excessive num- 
ber of dwelling house fires that have taken place in 
the Southern field during the past few years, and have 
now reached such proportions that insurance com- 
panies are severely curtailing their lines upon such 
properties. 


Educational Campaign Needed 

F. O. Hawkins, a leading agent of Montgomerv, 
Ala., urges an educational campaign in an endeavor 
to reduce the fire waste of the town. The application 
of heroic means to Birmingham brought a decided ' 
improvement in the loss record of that city, and the 
same is true to a lesser degree of Montgomery. Else- 
where throughout the State, however, conditions are 
bad, and the citizens generally need to be aroused to 
the fire hazard of the commonwealth. 
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A HOUSE SUITED FOR A CORNER 


HE average house placed upon a corner lot usually 
is decidedly out of place. Designed for an inside 
location it has but one sightly facade, and that the 
front. If either side is placed toward a side street 
its appearance usually is no credit to the owner. 
While designed primarily for an outside location, 
the house illustrated in the accompanying cut may be 
used to advantage upon a corner. Thus the porch 
would face one street and the entrance be from the 
other. 
For a small house it has an abundance of room, 
the individual rooms being nearly square and not cut 


up as is often the case. The living room is exception- 
ally ample. The dining room, likewise, will provide 
for a large party with comfort. 

The chambers have each a good closet and are 
lighted and ventilated from two sides. 

From bids taken in Cleveland, this house may be 
erected for from $3,500 to $4,000. 

Complete working drawings and specifications for 
this house may be secured for $2.00 from the S-A-F-E 
at 354 Leader-News Bldg., or from the Eastern of- 
fice located in the Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Brick for Investment Buildings 


One of the most common uses of face brick 
at present is for apartment buildings. In many 
cases the brick does not show to the best ad- 
vantage, owing to inferiority of design. 

The accompanying cut shows the possibilities 
of four-family flat planning. This little building 
is exceptionally simple, but the plain walls give 
excellent opportunity for the artistic use of face 
brick, while reducing cost to the minimum. 

It 1s of course simply a suggestion of an ar- 
tistic development of a corner lot, with an apart- 
ment giving each family a private entrance. 


Even in a building erected for revenue only 
there is no need to employ stereotyped design. 
The flexibilty of brick as a structural material 
makes possible individuality at no increased cost. 

In cities the four-suite apartment is a popular 
investment property. The business of building 
them, however, is being injured by the lack of 
good designing, and they will grow in disfavor, 
just as the so-called “real estate" house has done, 
unless the stock, or stereotype, plans are aban- 
doned and architects engaged to put some art 
into the structures. 
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You are vitally interested in having safe homes built 
in your city for two reasons: first, because of the tre- 
mendous individual loss of property value of cheap 
construction, which falls upon propertyowners; and, 
second, the enormous loss of tax-earning power falling 
upon your city when property depreciates rapidly. 
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Contrasting frame and safe construction on an equal 
length of time, it has been found that frame buildings 
lessen in value three times more than safe buildings. 

The average depreciation on masonry dwellings is 
less than five per cent. This depreciation means a per- 
manent exhaustion of values, not a market decline. 
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An Excellent Type of Approved Metal 
Swinging Fire Shutter 


HE accompanving photographs illustrate the single 
and double types of the Evans "Almetl" Fire 
Shutter installed in the office section of the building 
occupied by the Northeastern Warehouse Company, 
Sedgely Avenue, below Erie, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the last (May) issue of CONSTRVCTION, in the 
article entitled “Protecting Building Exteriors Against 
Fire,” illustrations of a similar shutter were shown 
with a caption to the effect that the shutter there shown 
was the only swinging shutter approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for protection of 


This statement constituted an error 
on the part of the writer. 

The Northeastern Warehouse Company carries Mu- 
tual insurance and the shutters here shown were in- 
stalled to fully meet the Mutual requirements and have 
been approved by them. The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, has authorized their label service 


window openings. 


for the “Almetl” shutters manufactured by the 
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Merchant & Evans Company, and many of them are 
in use throughout the country. 


Pennsylvania Architects; Want 
Protection 


Architects are considering the preparation of a bill 
- for presentation to the next State Assembly which is 
intended to afford professional building designers the 
protection they feel they are entitled to. In the State 
anyone is permitted to design dwellings or any other 
class of buildings, and so long as the designs conform 
to legal building requirements, as to safe construction, 
nobody in authority has a right to ask the designer 
to show his architectural certificate. Plumbers and 
many other members of the building craft have to be 
duly registered and licensed, and must have served 
apprenticeships. But anybody is allowed to design 
the structures on which these craftsmen work. The 
professional architects feel that they should be given 
like protection, and that nobody should be permitted 
to design buildings unless he is a professional de- 
signer—one who is fully competent and has learned 
the art thoroughly. Professional architects claim that 
it is because anybody is permitted to plan dwellings 
and apartments that so many of them are unattrac- 
tive and unsatisfactory and often unsanitary and well- 
nigh unsafe. 

Architects spoken to on the subject feel that home 
communities would be much more beautiful archi- 
tecturally if home designing was only permitted by 
licensed and certified architects. In some States and 
in certain cities, notably Paris, only such construction 
is allowed—and Paris is noted as one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe. In Pennsylvania the man 
who gives his time, thought and money to learning the 
architectural profession thoroughly is afforded no pro- 
tection against the builder who thinks he is an archi- 
tect, and who, more than any other, does most to 
spoil the collective beauty of home communities by 
putting up poorly planned and unattractive dwellings 
of his own designing, simply to avoid having to pay 
some professional architect for doing the work right. 
If given proper protection, architects would gladly 
pay a reasonable license, but they would require that 
no license should be granted unless the applicant 
therefor can prove himself competent by passing an 
| examination before a city or State commission com- 
posed of qualified members of the architectural nro- 
fession. 


After years of agitation on the part of various fire 
commissioners New York City has finally appropriated 
$875,000 for the replacement of the present fire alarm 
system in the Borough of Manhattan. It is also prob- 
able that the service in the Borough of Brooklyn and 
the Borough of the Bronx will be improved during the 
present summer. 
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WEATHER: 
Always warm in 
winter and cool in 
summer if you are 
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GOVERNMENT TO INVESTI- 
GATE FOREIGN TRADE 


The most extensive investiga- 
tions into foreign market condi- 
tions ever undertaken at one time 
by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, will be under way 
soon after the beginning of the 
new fiscal year in July. These 
investigations will be aimed at 
the newer and more undeveloped 
markets lying well outside of the 
fighting zone, especially those in 
South America, China, India, Af- 
rica and Australia. Twelve dif- 
ferent lines are to be investigated 
and fifteen distinct examinations 
to find suitabłe agents for the 
work have been announced. 

For South America agents are 
being sought to study and report 
on markets for construction ma- 
terial and machinery, fancy gro- 
ceries, furniture, glass and glass- 
ware, jewelry and silverware, mo- 
tor vehicles, paper and printing 
supplies, railway supplies and sta- 
tionery and office supplies. In 
the Far East, Africa and Austra- 
lia a study will be made of the 
market for boots and shoes, elec- 
trical goods, motor vehicles and 
ralway supplies. One agent is 
also sought for to look into pos- 
sibilities for American commercial 
and industrial investments in 
South America, and another to 
make a similar study in the Far 
East. 

The difficulty the bureau has 
experienced in getting suitable 
men for its foreign investigations 
illustrates the lack of trained men 
for foreign commercial work 
which has so often been called to 
the attention of Americans in the 
last year. There are plenty of 
men capable of sizing up market 
conditions in any part of their 
own country, but there is a dif- 
ferent story to tell when a man is 
wanted to study the prospects of 
selling goods in a foreign country. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Highest Grade of Fire-Resistive Construction 
Defined —Long-Turn Elbows Recommended 
All Officers Re-elected 


Fire-resistive construction for 
office buildings was defined in a 
report by a committee of the 
National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, May 9, 10 and 11, in Chi- 
cago. Ira H. Woolson is chair- 
man of the committee and R. L. 
Humphrey presided at the ses- 
sion at which the report was pre- 
sented. 

The terms “full,” partial" and 
"temporary protection” are still 
to apply to structural materials 
and types of construction, but 
they are discontinued as applied 
to completed structures. Three 
grades of building in each class 
are to be recognized hereafter. 
The purpose is to secure, in grade 
A, the highest practical tvpe of 
fre resistance. Grades D and C 
provide for permissible modifica- 
tions. The committee report was 
accepted and referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee with power to 
act. 

A report on uses of wood in 
building construction was antici- 
pated, but only a brief verbal 
progress report was submitted by 


For South America, for example, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce wants men who 
can speak Spanish, who under- 
stand their particular line well 
enough to learn the essential facts 
so necessary to American ex- 
porters, and who, when in pos- 
session of these facts, can write 
them up in clear-cut, logical, con- 
vincing fashion. Such men are 
scarce. For investigations in the 
Far East a foreign language is 
not essential, although extra credit 
wil be given in the examination 
for a knowledge of French, Ger- 
man or Spanish. 


Julus Franke, chairman, of New 
York, 

Various changes in specifica- 
tions for indicator posts were 
suggested by H. O. Lacount, 
chairman of the committee on 
hydrants and valves. The aim is 
to raise the standard of work- 
manship, to improve the present 
type of post by standardizing the 
target mechanism and to outline 
a new design for rising-stem in- 
dicator post which  overcomes 
some of the criticisms of the tar- 
get mechanism. 


Losg-Turn Elbows Recommended 


W. O. Teague, chairman of the 
committee on standardization of 
pipe and pipe fitting, brought in 
a progress report giving the re- 
sults of an investigation by the 
Factory Mutual Laboratories on 
friction lost in screw and elbows 
of 215, 4 and 6-inch diameter. In 
view of the conclusion that the 
friction loss of standard elbows 
IS 50 to IOO per cent greater than 
that of long-turn elbows, the com- 
mittee recommended the use of 
the latter. 

More or less critcism was ex- 
pressed in regard to the practice 
of permitting reports to be pre- 
sented and passed without full 
previous consideration. It was 
explained that specifications may 
thus be promulgated which are 
not representative. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the 
executive committee to formulate , 
a policy requiring all reports to 
be prepared well in advance so 
that they might represent mature 
consideration. This would re- 
move possibility of criticism that 
insurance interests were trying to 
foist on the public anything to 
which they were not entitled. 

All the officers were re-elected: 
Charles E. Meek, president; Louis 
Wiederhold and D. Everett Waid, 
vice-presidents; Franklin Went- 
worth, secretary-treasurer. 
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BIG NAVY YARD FIRE WRAPPED IN 
MYSTERY 


City Department Called on for Aid and Crowds 
are Stopped at the Gate—Details Guarded 


Maps of N. Y. City’s Defenses Menaced by 
Blaze Next Door to Residence of Admiral 
Usher 


of the utmost impor- 
the Navy Department, 
maps of inestimable value and 
diagrams of proposed improve- 
ments on battleships, were 
threatened with destruction in a 
mysterious fire in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard last night. 

Every effort was made to keep 
the details of the fire secret. It 
was of such seriousness, how- 
ever, that for the first time in 
many years the city fire depart- 
ment had been called upon to aid 
in extinguishing a blaze within 
the enclosure. The Navy Yard 
apparatus was entirely inadequate 
to subdue the flames. 

Shortly after nine o'clock a 
sentry saw flames issuing from 
the three-story structure known 
as the Boat Building. This ad- 
joins the office and residence of 
the commandant, Rear Admiral 
Nathaniel R. Usher. 


Papers 
tance to 


Defense Maps There 


The building houses the only 
copies of maps showing the de- 
fenses of New York City, and 
other details not even on file at 
Washington. It also contains 
papers showing the disposition of 
the Atlantic and Pacific fleet and 
drawings of inventions now being 
placed on some of the battleships 
and dreadnaughts. 

An alarm was sounded by the 
sentry. It was feared the flames 
would communicate to Admiral 
Usher's office, and Deputy Chief 
Lally was called upon for aid. 
Engine companies, ladder wagons 
and apparatus of all kinds were 
hurriedly dispatched to the Sands 
street gate. There the firemen 
found a squad of marines. 

One piece of apparatus was ad- 
mitted to the Navy Yard at a 
time. Every fireman was counted. 
The same procedure was fol- 
lowed as they left the scene. The 
chief in charge of each battalion 
was requested by the Navy Yard 
officials to vouch for the identity 
of every man in his command. 
None was allowed to enter or 


leave the vard during the progress 
of the fire. 


Crowd at the Gates 

The squad of marines remained 
on duty throughout. A large 
crowd congregated outside of the 
gates but they were kept on the 
move by police, assisted by the 
marines. Even newspaper men 
were barred from entering. 


There were rumors that the 
fire was of incendiary origin. 
Rear-Admiral Usher and other 


officers of the Navy Yard were 
non-communicative. Every detail 
was closely guarded. 

From one source it was learned 
the fire started in a pile of rub- 
bish. The dynamo supplying 
electricity to the yard 1s located in 
the Boat Building. One of the 
sailors said this machine had been 
throwing off sparks all evening, 
and it was possible that one of 
these might have set fire to the 
rubbish. 

The damage is not known. 
Navy Yard officials requested 
Chief Lally to notify his men not 
to discuss the fire. 

This fire, which might have 
easily developed into a blaze of 
sufficient magnitude to verv seri- 
ously cripple the entire Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, offers government of- 
ficials a strong argument for con- 
sistent firesafe construction, both 
as regards the buildings and the 
entire interior equipment, includ- 
ing, of course, firesafe lockers, 
desks, cabinets, safes, etc. 


E 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION COMMENT 

ON AMERICAN BUSINESS METHODS 

Edward N. Hurley, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in an ad- 
dress before the Boston Commer- 
cial Club, describing the proposi- 
tions of government co-operation 
with the business interests of the 
country, voiced some highly in- 
teresting facts which were 
brought out from a year’s investi- 
gation by the commission. 
Among the startling disclosures 
mentioned by Mr. Hurley that 
present abundant material for 
constructive thought and action 
are the following: 

“Groups of business men are 
constantly coming before the 
Federal Trade Commission, ask- 
ing for information as to how 
they can improve conditions. 
Manufacturers come to us pro- 


testing against overproduction or 
complaining against their com- 
petitors, claiming unfair methods 
of competition and asking us for 
relief. They assert their com- 
petitors are selling goods below 
cost and ruining the industry in 
which they are engaged. For 
these evils, often of many years’ 
standing, they request relief. 

“The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been in existence one 
year, and after surveying the 
feld we found from a prelimi- 
nary investigation that 200,000 
corporations out of a total of 
260,000 engaged in the manufac- 
turing and mercantile business of 
the United States were eking out 
an existence; 100,000 of them did 
not earn a penny. Out of 60,000 
successful corporations doing a 
business of $100,000 a year over 
30,000 charged off no deprecia- 
tion whatever. Only Io per cent 
of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants know the actual cost to 
manufacture and sell their prod- 
ucts: 40 per cent estimate what 
their costs are, and 50 per cent 
have no method but price their 
goods arbitrarily. Most of the 
manufacturers and merchants 
who do not know what their 
goods cost are basing their sell- 
ing price on what their competi- 
tors sell for and with only this 
knowledge for a basis thev are 
frequently cutting prices and de- 
moralizing the industry in which 
thev are engaged." 


The Remedy 

There are some thought-pro- 
voking statements here regarding 
our business integrity and Ameri- 
can shrewdness, and while the 
applications are wide and apply 
to a large variety of industries 
there is little doubt but that a 
part of them certainly could be 
directed to firesate industries, in 
which manufacturers have sacri- 
ficed their profits by competing 
with each other instead of affix- 
ing a proper price to their prod- 
ucts and putting that strength 
back of their sales and advertis- 
ing departments which they 
squander in cut-throat competition 
with brother manufacturers. 

The remedy for such condi- 
tions is not with the government 
but with the men in the indus- 
tries. It would seem that the 
government is following a prac- 
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tica! program in pointing out the 
errors and assisting the trades to 
help themselves. Surely it is the 
part of the business men to co- 
operate for the improvement of 
their own interests, thus avoiding 
possible antagonizing activity on 
the part of the government and 
working toward an end which 
generally means increased profits 
and bigger business. 


GJ 
*Waiter—A Dish of Firesafe Chicken" 
Six fine fat hens have been 
selected by Food Commissioner 
John J. Dillon, of New York, as 
his “poison squad.” He wants to 


find out just what effect cement, 


sand and various other building 
materials have on the stomachs of 
chickens. 

The Commissioner for several 
days has heard men in the poultry 
business testify that shippers and 
commission men give the chickens 
an odd menu to make them weigh 
heavier to market. In some in- 
stances they die before they reach 
the butcher. This is the bill of 
fare: 

Red pepper, mixed with flour 
and buttermilk; gravel from Jop- 
lin; cement from Portland; 
ground oyster shells from any- 
where; sand, pebbles and corn 
meal. 

According to the Commissioner 
the combination forms a sort of 
Gibraltar in the crops of chickens. 
He wants to determine exactly 
what effect the construction food 
has on the poultry. The gastro- 
nomical experiment will be public, 
so housewives may see how they 


purchase building material for 
chicken. 

c 
A 32-page book on Kahn 


Pressed Steel. Joists and Studs, 
showing applications, tables and 
details has just been published. 
Book is standard size of archi- 
tects’ literature—8I2xiI inches. 
Copy can be secured from the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


= 

A helpful little booklet entitled 
the *New Building Ordinance of 
New York City and the Use of 
Steelcrete Mesh" has been issued 
by the Expanded Metal Engineer- 
ing Company, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. As its title shows, 
the booklet presents the new 
building rules as they apply to 


School to Teach Concrete Construction 

Rochester, New York, schools 
devote particular attention to vo- 
cational studies and at the pres- 
ent time operate one of the best 
school shop systems in the United 
States. The Shop School build- 
ing is located in Exposition Park, 
and naturally is visited by many 
teachers and educators who are 
on sight-seeing trips in Rochester. 
Although manual training is 
taught in some of the other 
schools, all of the advanced work 
is done at the shop schools, which 
also provide more or less normal 
training for manual training 
teachers. 

On Tuesday, May 23, A. J. R. 
Curtis, director of the Extension 
Division, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, gave a lecture before the 
manual training and vocational 
teachers of Rochester, on manual 
training in concrete. The inter- 
est in this work is spreading to 
all sections of the countrv, largely 
through the facilities which have 
been afforded by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association in a well 
planned outline with series of les- 
son exercises, thus making the 
work very easy for the teachers 
to put into operation. An idea of 
the interest which was evidenced 
by Rochester manual training in- 
structors may be gleaned from 
mention of the fact that - practi- 
cally every manual training teach- 
er of the Rochester school system 
was in attendance at Mr. Curtis’ 
lecture. After the lecture, Mr. 
C. M. Roefer, field demonstrator 
of the Extension Division of the 
Association, mixed a batch of 
concrete and showed the process 
of fence post manufacture. 

Col. Moulthrop, superintendent 
of the Shop School, announced 
that courses in concrete work 
would be maintained next year in 
both day and evening classes in 
Rochester. 


the use of reinforcement in con- 
crete construction. It is illus- 
trated with technical drawings 
and has numerous tables worked 
out as a ready reference for en- 
gineers. The size is such that it 
can be placed into the ordinary 
contractors’ or engineers’ note- 
book, and two holes are punched 
through for use in metal clasp 
books. 


SLATE TRADE APATHY 

It appears that not alone in the 
United States is the slate trade 
apathetic over extension of busi- 
ness. The same condition prevails 
in England. 

“It 1s a notorious fact,’ says a 
London paper, “that, as a body of 
traders, quarry-owners and slate 

(Cont. 1st col., page 376) 


$30,000,000 Building Project Proposed on 
Long Island 

An American Versailles is to 
be built on the north side of Long 
Island, New York, at an esti- 
mated cost of $30,000,000. Ac- 
cording to Penrhyn  Stanlaws, 
president of the organization, 
ground will be broken about July 
15. About 180 acres of land 
have been purchased and plans 
are being completed by Carrère 
& Hastings, architects, 52 Van-' 
derbilt avenue, New York City. 


= 

N. F. P. A. Takes Sigaificast Action 

Significant action by the com- 
mittee on fire-resistive construc- 
tion of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association was reported 
and approved at the recent annual 
convention in Chicago, as noted 
elsewhere in this issue. The pre- 
viously adopted terms "full," 
“partial” and “temporary” pro- 
tection, as applied to buildings of 
various classes, are to be applied 
in the future only to the struc- 
tural materials and types of con- 
struction, and not to the com- 
pleted structures. Instead, the de- 
tailed specifications now to be 
prepared by the committee for 
different classes of buildings will 
recognize three grades in each 
class—Grade A, Grade B and 
Grade C. The purpose is stated 
to be to secure for Grade A the 
highest practical type of fire re- 
sistance, and to have Grade B 
and C allow for permissible mod- 
ifications. The practical wisdom 
of this change in principle, which 
will permit the future work of 
the committee to proceed along 
the lines of best economy for a 
completed structure, allowing the 
use of minor structural parts just 
sufficient in fire-resistive quality 
for their purpose, is quite evident. 
On the other hand, it is of vital 
importance that careful discrimi- 
nation and judgment be exercised 
by the committee in permitting 
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and limiting the use of sub-stand- 
ard construction in minor parts. 


= 
TWENPY-YEAR GUARANTEE BOND 


Under the above title the Bar- 
rett Company, of 17 Battery 
Place, New York, is sending to 
the trade the following letter: 

"We take great pleasure in giv- 
ing you advance information of an 
important step that we propose 
taking in connection with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 

"Our experience has convinced 
us that with the workmanship 
properly safeguarded, a Barrett 
Specification Roof will last for a 
minimum period of twenty years 
without repairs. 

"We now want to give the ben- 
efit of this experience to archi- 
tects, engineers and owners of 
Darrett Specification Roofs in the 
very practical and convincing 
form of a Twenty-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty. 

"This guaranty will be given 

hereafter, without charge, on all 
Barrett Specification Roofs of 50 
squares or more in the United 
States and Canada, in towns of 
25,000 and over, and in smaller 
centers where our inspection ser- 
vice is available—provided the 
roof is laid by a roofing contrac- 
tor satisfactory to us and in strict 
accordance with The Barrett 
Specification dated May I, 1916, 
and subject to the inspection and 
approval of The Barrett Com- 
any. 
“We shall give this matter wide 
publicity in the architectural and 
engineering magazines, and in 
other national magazines carrying 
our advertising. 

“We have already notified the 
principal roofing contractors of 
the country of this new addition 
to Barrett Service and we are 
preparing a list of roofers in each 
locality who have agreed to work 
with us under this new plan. 

“We shall be glad to supply 
you with such names, if you de- 
sire, in order that there may be 
no delay in furnishing estimates 
on Barrett Specification Roofs to 
be constructed in accordance with 
The Barrett Specification and pro- 
viding for the Twenty-Year Sure- 
tv Bond Guaranty. 

This Surety Bond will be is- 
sued by the U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company of Baltimore, 


Competities ia Workingmen’s Houses 

A competition in houses for 
workingmen involving plans, 
sketches, grouping and arrange- 
ment has been announced by the 
National  Americanization Com- 
mittee with the co-operation of 
various societies and institutes of 
architects and engineers. Prizes 
aggregating $2,100 are divided in- 
to two groups, the first of which 
covers plans for the housing of 
workmen in industrial communi- 
ties not exceeding a population 
of 35,000. Entries of this class 
include plans for: First, single 
family houses; second, combined 
family and lodging houses which 
will permit separation of the fam- 
ily from the lodgers: and third, 
boarding houses or community 
dwellings for numbers of single 
men or of single women. 

In the second group two prizes 
are offered for a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the derailed freight 
and cattle cars now used to house 
construction gangs on railways. 

The aim of the contest is to 
arouse interest in the subject of 
the housing of workmen in in- 
dustrial communities and to pro- 
duce carefully worked out and 
entirely practicable housing plans 
and standards which it will be 
possible for employers and work- 
men and communities alike to de- 
mand and insist upon. 

Inquiries concerning the compe- 
tition should be addressed to the 


National Americanization Com- 
mittee, 20 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York. 


E 
„Building Your Building Right” 


The Ferro Concrete Construc- 
tion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
responsible for as interesting and 


one of the largest and best known 
surety companies in this country. 

“A copy of the new Specifica- 
tion is enclosed herewith. If 
there is any further information 
you desire, kindly write our near- 
est office and the matter will have 
prompt and careful attention. 

"We ask your hearty co-opera- 
tion in this new departure, engi- 
neers and owners of buildings, in 
that they will have without cost an 
inspector on the roof whose only 
object is to make it as good as 
possible." 


artistic a booklet as we have seen 
from a firm of contractors and 
engineers. "Building Your Build- 
ing Right" is the title of the 
work, the chapters of which are 
devoted to a presentation of the 
Ferro method of reaching the 
lowest cost consistent with effi- 
cient service, the solution of prob- 
lems relating to the purchase of 
materials, detailed costs, labor, the 
important matter of completing 
the job on time, the different 
types of concrete construction, the 
contract forms, and the relation 
between the architect and the con- 
tractor. 

An interesting. chapter is the 
last, entitled “After Your Build- 
ing Is Finished," which reads: 
"Certainly the responsibility of 
the contractor should not cease 
with the delivery of the finished 
work. 

"At this time, which represents 
to you the beginning of the re- 
turns on your investment, the 
Ferro Concrete Construction Com- 
panv considers that it is begin- 
ning also to deliver to you the 
service for which it has con- 
tracted. It stands back of the 
building as an established, respon- 
sible, engineering construction 
firm, guaranteeing that you will 
receive throughout the life of the 
building the service rightly ex- 
pected. 

“Furthermore, the Ferro Or- 
ganization keeps actively in touch 
with its clients, ready at all times 
to furnish consultation service on 
any conditions arising through the 
use of the building, the necessity 
for alterations, additions or 
changes. 

“In short, a contract with Fer- 
ro is not a contract for a "job," 
but is a contract for a complete 
building service, that begins, if 
you will, with the planning of 
vour building and ends only when 
you want to terminate it." 

The booklet contains many fine 
photographs of buildings repre- 
senting the work of this organi- 
zation. 

GEI 


The National X-Ray Reflector 
Company of Chicago, III., have 
published a very interesting folder 
descriptive of Flood Lighting, 
which shows in detail how Flood 
Lighting is accomplished by their 
Projector Units. 
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Firesafe Construction in tbe New Y. M. C. A 
College in Chícago 

In an excellent and comprehen- 
sive article in the May issue of 
The Architectural Review, deal- 
ing with the Y. M. C. A. College 
in Chicago, appears the following 
paragraphs describing the firesafe 


features incorporated in this 
structure: | 
“In the construction of this 


building, not only have means 
peen provided for extinguishing a 
possible fire, but all the materials 
that have been effective in the 
best fireproof structures have 
been used. For structural pur- 
poses steel columns have been 
used in the walls where they have 
to support girders or trusses of 
long span, while reinforced con- 
crete columns have been used in 
brick piers where practicable. 
Some of the girders up to a span 
of 38 feet are of reinforced con- 
crete (see Fig. 16), while others, 
as, for instance, those under the 
gymnasiums, are of built-up steel, 
protected by hollow tile. Gener- 
ally the floors are constructed 
with concrete slabs and tension 
bars, with hollow tile fillers. 
Everywhere the floors are fin- 
ished with cement or tile, except 
in the two gymnasiums, where 
they are of hard wood. Only 
such woodwork as has been abso- 
lutely necessary has been used for 
the inside finish and doors, all of 
which are of red gum. The 
whole building, therefore, is not 
only fire-resisting, but incombus- 
tible as far as possible. All in- 
terior walls, where possible, are 
of brick, and a minimum of hol- 
low tile partitions has been used. 
All plastering is directly on brick 
or hollow tile. 

“Fire protection at a minimum 
of cost is provided by provision 
for yoking together a battery of 
four of the steam pumps which 
ordinarily serve for other pur- 
poses, thus making available the 
combined power of these pumps 


and the reserve storage of water | 


contained in the swimming tank." 


merchants have been exclusive 
and unapproachable. They have 
lived in a sort of fool's paradise 
believing that it was impossible 
that anything could be substituted 
for roofing purposes. It is pre- 
dicted that when the war 1s over 


/ 


A CAVSE OF VNREST 

Vndovbtedly for everything 
there is ample cavse; far be it 
from the likes of me to knock on 
natvre’s laws. Bvt why do mod- 
ern architects assvme that U is 
V, and carve in stone that pal- 
pable and bold absvrdity? The 
langvage vsed to be so poor, so 
terribly in debt, that it covld not 
afford a U to grace the alphabet. 
Bvt now that we possess the U 
with soft and gracefvl cvrve, of 
vnexcelled docility and willing- 
ness to serve, why do they carve 
Vnited States and Pvblic School 
and svch, and make the English 
langvage look as fvnny as the 
Dvtch, with Restavrant and Pvll- 
man car and Vniversity and other 
marks of edvcational perversity? 
That V impresses some of vs as 
cheap and gavdy blvff, which par- 
venves may pvll in place of more 
svbstantial stvff; bvt people who 
are fashioned ovt of vnpretentiovs 
dvst view all svch affections with 
an vnassvmed disgvst. Svch ex- 
hibitions always make me very 
glvm and blve; now, honest in- 
jvn, don't they have the same ef- 

fect on yvu?—Printers’ Ink. 


EJ 
Johnson on Sub-Committee 

A. N. Johnson, for many years 
Illinois State highway engineer 
and now consulting highway engi- 
neer for the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, has just been appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee of 
Committee D-4 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
This sub-committee is to investi- 
gate and report on tests for con- 
crete aggregates in concrete roads. 
Mr. Johnson's committee is to 
hold meetings between now and 
June 29, on which date it will 
make its first report at the At- 
lantic City meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials. 


the slate trade will revive, but in 
order to get the full benefit from 
the revival those interested in the 
slate industry must organize and 
advertise. Had there been a lit- 
tle more organizing and advertis- 
ing in years gone by and less 
aloofness and superciliousness on 
the part of quarry-owners and 
slate merchants, etc., the industry 
would not be in the deplorable 
state in which we find it today." 


Government and Trade Press Should 
Co-operate 

Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce urges a 
more complete co-operation be- 
tween this bureau and the trade 
press. 

"We are both going in the same 
direction," he said. "The Bureau 
and Department are endeavoring 
to build up the commerce of the 
United States, and I have found 
that the trade papers are not onlv 
honestly trying to build up their 
respective industries, but are suc- 
ceeding nobly. I believe that the 
trade papers are the most effective 
agencies for trade promotion and 
industrial betterment that exist.” 


EJ 

Portland Cement Ass'n Opens N. Y. Office 

The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion has recently opened a New 
York office, which is located in 
the Architects Building, 101 Park 
avenue. With the addition of this 
office the Association now has 
five branch offices, others being 
in San Francisco, Atlanta, Kansas 
City and Dallas. Lewis R. Fer- 
guson is manager of the New 
York office: H. E. Hilts, manger 
of the San Francisco office, which 
is located at 116 New Montgom- 
ery street; W. B. Elcock, man- 
ager of the Atlanta office. located 
in the Hurt Building; J. B. Mar- 
cellus, manager of the Kansas 
City office, located in the Com- 
merce Building: Freeman F. 
Gross, manager of the Dallas of- 
fice, located in the Southwestern 
Life Building. These branch of- 
fices, so advantageously located, 
considerably facilitate prompt 
handling of Association matters 
in the territories in which the 
offices are located, as the man- 
agers of these offices are practi- 
cally in charge of affairs in their 
particular territories. 


— ` 

Detroit May Have Firesafe Mayor 
Chas. H. Bryan, a Detroit brick 
manufacturer, is the choice of his 
friends for the next mayor of 
Detroit, this fact having been 
brought to light at a dinner held 
recently by the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange. Mr. Bryan, 
who is a member of the Mercier, 
Bryan and Larkins Brick Com- 
pany, and who is prominent in the 
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clayworking industry, has enjoyed | * PAR-LOCK ” | THAT ARCHITECT AND OWNER 


considerable municipal distinction, 
having been appointed by the 
present mayor as a member of 
the lighting committee. He also 
holds a position in the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW BRICK PLANT 


A number of large general con- 
tractors, including J. L. Robinson, 
H. N. Leighton and F. G. Mc- 
Millan, are interested in a large 
new brick manufacturing plant 
for Minneapolis, 


organized to succeed the Minne- 
apolis Clay Brick Company. An 
immense new plant is to be set 
up as soon as possible. It 
planned to be in condition to pro- 
duce brick this summer. The 
plant will cost about $400,000 and 
the construction work is under 
the experienced charge of G. E. 
Luce, engineer of the Illinois 
Brick Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Luce has been conducting a 
series of tests of local clays, 
a cost of $14,000. The new plant 
will be located in the northeast 
section of Minneapolis, where an 
abundant supply of clay exist. 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


An exhaustive and practical book 
has been put out by the North 
Western Expanded Metal 
Company, 
Chicago, Ill., covering the wide 
range of service of "Kno-Burn" 
Metal Lath. The work is well 
printed on tinted stock, large type 
well spaced makes easy reading and 
the illustrations are exceptionally 
clear, especially in showing various 
construction details; in fact, great 
care is evidenced to make the book 
of utmost practical service to those 
contemplating the installation of 
metal lath. It is a work well de- 
serving the attention of architects, 
engineers and owners. The Com- 
pany will be glad to forward a copy 
gratis to all interested in firesafe 
lath. 

E 


What ruined your business?“ 

“Advertising.” 

"How ?" 

“T let it all be done by my com- 
petitors." 


at | 


where the Min- 
nesota Brick Company has been | 


is | 


Lath | 
Old Colony Building, || 


Any method of construction that 
assists in the safety of buildings | 
where there are fire hazards or other 
dangers 1s of interest to the build- 
ing fraternities. 

One of these hazards in build- 
ings, especially of the fireproof type 
is in the danger of plaster falling 
from structural surfaces to which it 


has been applied. To overcome this 
danger a process has been developed 
that has been in satisfactory use for 
nearly three years. 

The process is known as “Par- 
Lock” and consists of driving under 
heavy air pressure a highly refined 
asphalt material into and on the 
structural surface by a specially 
designed gun or nozzle, which does 
not atomize the material, but keeps 
the material in the form of an un- 
broken film. This film is pounded 
or driven into the surface by an in- 


| 


whom you would like to see decide 
for safe construction. 

Why not send them CONSTRVC- 
TION?  /ts disinterested plea for 
modern materials and proper methods 
will aid the work of your sales de- 
partment. 

Give us the names and addresses of 
the architects and owners you would 
like to see better acquainted with the 
details of real fireproofing. 

We will gladly mail them a sam- 
ple copy. ` 

If you say so, we will also write 
them a brief personal letter, mention- 
ing your name, if requested, and 
sketch the big facts which should in- 
terest them in modern firesafe build- 
ing. 


dependent air supply issuing from 
the nozzle. It is claimed that this 
material is driven in the pores and 
interstices, actually lining all of these 
interstices or channels, and is built 
out into a continuous heavy film 
over the entire structural surface. 
Immediately following the applica- 
tion of the asphalt material (which 
is Life Kote Dampproof Bond, 
manufactured by the Union Prod- 
ucts Company, of Cleveland, Ohio) 
a graded crushed silica sand is ap- 
plied to the still wet surface under 
low air pressure. 

The whole mastic thus formed is 
then permitted to harden naturally. 
This hardening occurs by the grad- 
ual elimination of the volatile vehi- 
cle and is not hastened by any arti- 
ficial oxidizing agents or hardeners. 
The result is, that the mastic has a 
definite strength, being held to a 
concrete surface with known 
strength of pounds per square inch 
and the rough key formed by the 
crushed silica also holds the plaster 


by mechanically gripping it with a 


definite strength. 

It is claimed that such definite 
figures of strength have been devel- 
oped after a number of tests by sci- 
entific institutions and that the art 
of obtaining a secure attachment of 
plaster to structural surfaces is thus 
placed upon a definite engineering 
basis instead of being a haphazard 
uncertainty, as in the past. 

The illustration shows a test 
wherein “Par-Lock” held plaster to 
a strain of 140 pounds to the square 
inch; then it was the plaster that 
gave way, the "Par-Lock" applica- 
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tion remaining intact. 

One additional function that Par- 
Lock" fulfills is in forming a damp- 
proof film which prevents the 
staining of the plaster, and also pre- 
vents any florescence passing out 
to the plaster from the structural 
floor or wall, thus preventing any 
injury to decorations placed upon 
the face of the plastered surface. 

This feature of dampproofing also 
permits the process to be used ad- 
vantageously for the treatment of 


the inside faces of outside masonry 
walls, to which the plaster is direct- 
ly applied, and thus the cost and 
space of furring is saved. It is 
further claimed, which claim seems 
to be perfectly legitimate, that as the 
process is applied by responsible 
companies, the responsibility for re- 
sults is completely localized. 

Further information regarding 
this process can be secured from the 
Union Products Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with the names 
and addresses of the operating com- 
panies who are licensed to apply 
this process. 


At the annual meeting of the 
National Fire-Protection Associa- 
tion held in Chicago on May 9, one 
of the important topics for discus- 
sion was that of safeguarding 
school children from fire. The 
topic is subdivided into Planning 
School Buildings for Safety, Exit 
Drills and Fire Escapes and Care 
of School Buildings. 


Slate Roofing 


The Bangor Slate Mining Co., 


Bangor, Pa., is issuing an instructive 
booklet on slate roofing. These 
manufacturers own and operate 


.their own quarries and mills and 


have been in business many years. 
Besides roofing slate they produce 
the material for all sorts of struc- 
tural purposes. A copy of “Slate 
Roofing" may be had free on re- 
quest. Apply direct to the com- 
pany. 


Pyrene Provides Another Corporation 
Official 


The Pyrene Sales Organization, 
on which the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company recently drafted a new 
presdent in the person of C. Louis 
Allen, has again been called upon to 
provide an official for a corporation. 

Mr. E. L. Kent, who for the last 
several years has been Railroad 
Sales Manager for the United 
States, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Metal Hose & Tubing 
Company, and has resigned his po- 
sition with the Pyrene organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kent is a young man, but 
his work with the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company has attracted 
wide attention and led to his elec- 
tion by the directors of the Metal 
Hose & Tubing Company. 

The election of Mr. Allen as 
president of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company—a million-dollar 
corporation—after he had_ been 
connected with it as a salesman and 


| Mixerette, 


| shows extended care. 


sales manager for less than two 
years, caused widespread com- 
ment, particularly as Mr. Allen was 
only thirty-two years old. Now, 
the election of Mr. Kent is another 
proof of the value of the training a 
salesman gets with this organiza- 
tion, which equips him for greater 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Kent's position as Railroad 
sales Manager of the Pyrene Com- 
pany will be taken by Mr. William 
H. Yetman, who has been the 
Pyrene Western railroad represen- 
tative. 

E 


New Smith Mixer Folder 


The T. L. Smith Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., which recently 


| built the two largest concrete mix- 
ers in the world, has just brought 


out a new folder illustrating all pos- 
sible combinations of the Smith 
the smallest of the 
Smith line. This machine has a 
capacity of 3 cubic feet of mixed 
concrete per batch, or about 5 cubic 
yards of mixed concrete per hour. 
The illustrations are especially good 
and the layout of the entire folder 
We have no 
hesitancy in suggesting that every 
one interested in mixers should 


| write for a free copy of the new 


Mixerette folder. 


2 
S. A. F. E. Advocates Cost Accounting 


After reading the highly signi- 
ficant statement of Mr. Hurley re- 
garding Federal Trade Commission 
findings in its investigation of 
260,000 corporations, in which it 
was found that but “ten.per cent 
of the manufacturers and merchants 
know the actual costs to manufac- 
ture their product; 40 per cent es- 
timate what their costs are, and 50 
per cent have no method but price 
their goods arbitrarily," it is re- 
freshing to know that the Supply 
Dealers Board of the Society Ad- 
vocating Fire Elimination has re- 
cently held two meetings devoted 
to the subject of cost accounting. 
Those who were present speak in 
the highest terms of the good ac- 
complished and say they would not 
have missed the meetings for the 
price of a year's dues. 

Mr. Earl Rose of the Cuyahoga 
Builders Supply Company pre- 
pared figures which were used as 
a basis, and eleven other members 
offered cost percentages as applied 
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to eight commodities prior to Jan- 
uary I, 1916. These figures were 
then tabulated to arrive at averages 
which are now regarded as repre- 
sentative of conditions in Cleveland 
of "small" and "big" dealers. 

It was found that it cost the 
dealers 5.22 per cent to handle 
brick, 8.14 per cent for hollow tile 
and .97 per cent for sewer pipe; 
so that, saving a certain face brick 
cost the dealer twenty dollars, he 
would have to sell it at $21.05 in 
order to at least avoid loss. 

Cost Accounting a Revelation 

That such meetings are a big 
step in the direction of constructive 
co-operation is beyond question. 
Doubtless some of the members 
present received severe "eve open- 
ers" as they saw how cost was being 
estimated by competitors and de- 
parted with a strong resolve to 
make pretty definite alterations in 
their methods of keeping track of 
cost. 

Unless a business man knows be- 
yond all doubt exactly what it is 
costing him to operate his affairs, 
he cannot say whether or not he is 
making or losing money. 

The building material business 
has been in especial need of modern 
cost methods as against the obsolete 
and antiquated systems of cost ac- 
counting which have so generally 
prevailed among many dealers. 
There are many apparently insigni- 
ficant items which have been set 
aside as being of no consequence. 
Investigation is needed, and only by 
common sense meeting together and 
frank discussion of the problems of 
cost as it at present presents itself, 
may those progressive dealers hope 
to benefit each other. 

In the face of such revelatory 
statements as come from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it is child- 
ish folly for a business man to go 
on blinding himself regarding the 
very important question of costs. 
In just such measure as all business 
men get together in their various 
classes, and get down to real “brass 
tacks” on this item, will business 
methods and business returns im- 
prove. 

| | 
Proving It 

First Mother Mrs. Clancy, yer 
child is badly spoiled. 

Second Mother—Gwan wid yes. 

First Mother— Well, if you don't 
believe it. come and see what the 
steam roller did to it. 


ADOPTS OPEN PRI.E POLICY 


One of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to progress and individual 
freedom 1s that peculiar but all-too- 
prevalent attitude of sub-conscious 
acquiescence to the dictates of the 
god-of-things-as-thev-are. We are 
bound more than we realize by pre- 
cedent and custom. We do things 
the way we do simply because it is 
the way we have always seen them 
done. Seldom do we question the 
reason whv, and, on rare occasions, 
having found that reason, how sel- 
dom—O how very seldom—do we 
attempt to fathom out a better pro- 
cedure than that which through 
constant repetition has ever seemed 
to be the acme of proper action! 

Yet it requires but little retlection 
to see that everything worth while, 
every innovation, exerv forward 
step has resulted onlv because some 
brain refused to be satisfied—or 
governed—by tradition. America 
started because a small band of 
fearless people were not satisfied 
with the god-of-things-as-they-are 
and, not seeing a suitable way out 
over on the other side, they packed 
their baggage and broke for an- 
other home ground. 

It takes a strong brand of cour- 
age to blaze the way, and it is safe 
to say that military courage is more 
than matched by that courage re- 
quired of a business house when it 
cuts away from practices which 
have obtained for untold years in 
the industry of which it is a part, 
and takes its stand apart from com- 
petitors for the thing it regards as 
representing true efficiency. 

A manufacturer of face brick 
who has done that which it is be- 
lieved should make for the best in- 
terests of the industry and who is 
making a straight and honest effort 
to smash down the hoary wall of 
unnecessary and prejudice which 
too long have hindered the face 
brick business, is Fiske & Company, 
Incorporated, of New York and 
Boston. In its recent announce- 
ment adopting the open price policy 
in the sale of its product, this con- 
cern has set a most splendid ex- 
ample, requiring a great deal of 
faith and much courage. Surely it 
is to be hoped that other manufac- 
turers of brick will speedily fall in 
line to back up a sales policy that 
cannot fail to place the brick busi- 
ness on a lofty plane such as it 
should long have occupied. 


Would Limit Thickness of Brick Walls 

Congressman Gallivan recently 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to regulate the 
thickness of walls in buildings in 
the District of Columbia.” Follow- 
ing is the bill, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

“That it shall be unlawful to con- 
struct or erect any building in the 
District of Columbia over fifteen 
feet in height, fifteen feet in width, 
and fifteen feet in length, composed 
of brick or a substitute for brick, 
with walls less than thirteen inches 
in thickness, with the exception of 
interior walls other than party 
walls. l , 

“That all laws and regulations 
now in force in the District of 
Columbia contrary to this Act shall 
be void. 

“That the Building Inspector of 
the District of Columbia shall not 
issue any permit for the erection 
of any building the plans and speci- 
fications of which do not comply 
with this Act. 

“That any violation of this Act 
shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $500.nor more than $2,- 
000, or not less than thirty days in 
jail, nor more than two years. 

“That walls constructed of brick 
or a substitute for brick less than 
thirteen inches in thickness shall be 
condemned and demolished under 
the direction of the building inspec- 
tor’s office, and the cost for same 
shall be levied against the owner. 

“That this Act shall take effect 
immediately upon its passage, but 
shall not apply to any building then 
in course of construction.” 

New Brick Association 

With the object of bettering 
manufacturing and market condi- 
tions, brick and other clav products 
manufacturers in the Raritan River 
section of New Jersey have recently ' 
organized the Monmouth Manufac- 
turing Association. 

The president of the newly formed 
organization is J. A. Fitzinger of 
the National Fire Proofing Com- 
pany, Lorillard. G. J. Craigen of 
the Craigen Brick Company, Cliff- 
wood, is first vice-president; B. K. 
Eskesen of the Matawan Tile Com- 
pany, second vice-president; C. E. 
Watrous of the Munning-Loeb 
Company, Matawan, secretary, and 
W. A. Gill of the Renwreck Com- 
pany, Keyport, is treasurer. 
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“BOSTWICK” -F Your Home is Known by 
E E — —— ————.——..—. E a ee a i DUE 
made the first metal lath a quarter = = ° 
OF a Century ego. the Company it Keeps 
= = The selection of a site is all important. 
= = When you buy, rent or sell real estate 
= = of any kind our services will help. 
= E Our three offices offer unusual facili- & 
= E ties to every client. 
: | EE GENERAL REAL ESTATE 
2 66 = Z 
3 “BOSTWICK TRUSS-LOOP" 22 
has been developed from practical = = 
expertence—actual service. EE 
IT INSURES YOU . EE 
FIRE RESISTANCE == 
= = nO 
STRENGTH and RIGIDITY SE n 
A Perfect Plaster Key = = Ground Floor, Williamson Building 
Low Finished Cost == 8 
== BRANCHES: 
THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
ES = East Cleveland, 13592 Euclid Avenue 
NILES, OHIO = = Lakewood, Corner Belle & Detroit Ave. 
ATE SITLL remm n mano MN p mn hte QUERER ACE aua TEETER ERO TT 
— . !“ m ui un o RONDA ULL AETHER 
E E 
One-half of a Brick | BE 
is Service EE 
You not only need brick for EE 
your Building Operation 22 
but you must have them == 
when you want them. EE 
We have anticipated the it TESTEDby the Underwriters laboratories under 
, ^ EE eir standard tests eynolds ingles have & i 
dem an ds of a growtng cit I. E E proven themselves worthy of classification as fire B 
j E E preventatives. 5 
E very year we increase EE Reynolds Shingles have a top surfacing of granu 
, E E lated slate, granite, etc., and they positively no 
our output and our service 31-333 sparks or brands. Where Are E 
i = = originates inside the buiding they have a mar x 
quen 1b; ! 
== ec em Safety First" because they pro 8 = 
We are now p rep area f or = = from rain or storms, uon 1 2 cold and from the 
= = common agencies which spread fire. ] 
I 9 I Ó B US I N. E S 8 : = = Reynolds Shingles are the standard asphalt Shingles : 
= = and you will make no mistake in insisting on 
4 = E Reynolds Shingles. : 
EE If your dealer cannot supply B 
e arr ric O. =.= you write the factory. 
== H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 2 =z “Originators of the Asphalt Shingie” 
== Grand Rapids MICHIGAN 
BENE 
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HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
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Fireproof and Burglarproof 


SAFES, VAULTS & SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


For Offices, Residences, Banks and Bankers 


INR an aun dun BRUTAL ROULEAU IUUD URN CH b 


We offer the benefit of our experience of over seventy-five years in 
the manufacture of fire and theft-resisting safes and vaults and 
specially constructed Burglarproof equipments for Banks and Safe 
Deposit Companies. 
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Plans and Specifications furnished without cost 


Executive Offices Factories 
400 B'way, New York | Hamilton, Ohio 


Branches 
Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
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STUCCO HOUSES 
Cost Less Than 


Frame 


Converts to Cooperation 


Analyze this and the past 
numbers of Constrvction 


Would you like to know how to build a 
Stuooo house at less cost than frame? 


Would you like to know how to save 
33% per cent in cost of the wall con- 
struction and get a fire-safe, more at- 
tractive, more durable house ? 


Then write to us today for full infor- 


mation, booklets and cost data on Stucco 
houses. 


Then ask yourself if you ever heard of 
anyone doing such real service for the 
fireproofing cause. It is our conception 
of vital boosting—this jumping right 
into legislative battles and fighting for 
ordinances favoring the use of fireproof 
material in building construction. 


CONSTRVCTION is the only publica- 
tion wholly devoted to consistent fire- 
proofing— it is actively fighting for its 
constituents—it wants to be measured 
by the value of the good it accomplishes 
for your product. 


Let us prove our claim to you. 


Subscribe for CONSTRVCTION 
Get Your Associates to Do Likewise 


umo The Cleveland 
eS Builders Supply Co. 
RO Cleveland, Ohio 


Help Us to Help You 
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Fireproofing Information Bureau 


G In establishing this complete reference service, manufacturers and 
others producing catalogs, house organs, price lists, etc., are requested 


to forward their printed matter and samples and place CON- 
STRVCTION on their permanent mailing lists. 


The FIREPROOFING INFORMATION BUREAU is 


intended for the use of resident and visiting architects, engineers, 
contractors and the general business and professional firesafe building 
fraternity, as well as prospective building owners, to whom its 
use will be extended gratuitously. | 


¶ Every effort will be made to develop and maintain this Bureau 
to a high point of efficiency. 


€ Prompt cooperation is solicited. 


"CONSTRVCTION" sS. New York City 
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BARKWILL BRICK CO. 


BRICK and TILE 


MADE RIGHT 
SOLD RIGHT 
DELIVERED RIGHT 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FILLTLEUITT TERT LLLA S 
Phone, Cuy., Lake 93 Phone, Bell, Marlo 1672 


THE LAKEWOOD MASON SUPPLY CO. 


DEALERS IN 
BUILDERS SUPPLIES 


and IRON SPECIALTIES 

Alpha Portland Cement, Bulk Lime, Hydrate 
Lime, Plaster, Sewer Pipe, Flue Lining, Const.Tile, 
Drain Tile, Brick, Fire Brick, Fire Clay, Crushed 
Stone, Sand, Slag, Mortar Colors, Waterproofing, 
Floor Tile, Angle Iron, Dampers, Ash Dumps. 


TM 


Do Not Delay 
Building 


Conditions for building 
never will be more fa- 
vorable than at the pres- 
ent time. 


Let your dream of that 
Safe Home be realized 
this year. 


We sell every material 
for the Fire Resistive 
Building. 


Service the best. 
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Cuyahoga Builders' 
Supply Company 


BELLE BILD 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE: SCHOFIELD CLEVELAND, 
HIRD AND NICKEL PLATE BUILDING OHIO 
LAKEWOOD, O. 
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RARITAN 
HOLLOW TILE 


FOR FIREPROOF 
HOUSES 


FLOOR ARCHES PARTITIONS 
AND R A TRS AND 
ROOF BLOCKS WALL BLOCKS 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7788-7789 


RARITAN CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


220 East 138th Street 
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An honest business fam- 
ily, consisting of man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, is driving through 
the forest of distribution to 
the market place. The 
woods are beset with hun- 
gry wolves, and the only 
safe route is along the 
well-marked road of in- 
telligent advertising. The 
driver is a safe and expe- 
rienced Advertising direc- 
tor and the members of 


the party are 
armed with 


*What Fools these Mortals Be" 
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other, each striving to con- 
trol. Their weapons are 
turned against each other 
and immediately their 
common enemies, Fraudu- 
lent Advertising, Dis- 
honest Merchandising, 
and Unfair Competition 


come closer to the sleigh. . 


The wolves realize that 
their victims are being 
prepared for them. "Their 
jaws snap eagerly in an- 
ticipation of the feast. It 
is evident that 
the entire 


cash resources, 
ability and 
experience, 
with which 
they may fight 
their common 
enemy, the 
wolves. They 
are all anxious 
to obtain the 
profits await- 
ing them at 


Thi» is one of a series to 
Advertise Advertising — 
by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World 
(headquarters Indianap- 
olis). The illustration is 
used through the courtesy 
of the publishers of 
"Puck" The text was 


prepared by Merle Sidener, 
chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs. Write for booklet, 


written for buyers like 
yourself. Every man or 
woman who buys any kind 
of commodities will find it 
profitable reading. 


party is 
doomed if the 
family con- 
flict continues. 
One by one 
the mem- 
bers will be 
dragged down 
by the wolves. 
Their fate is 
inevitable— 
but harken ! 


the market 
place and they 
show some impatience at 
the time the journey re- 
quires. Finally there is a 
dispute as to a shorter 
course to be followed. The 
manufacturer, the jobber, 
the retailer and the con- 
sumer, each insists on dic- 
tating the way. Suddenly 
they seize the reins and the 
frightened horses plunge 
off the established road. 
Then the men attack each 


Hear those 
shouts ata 


distance! Another party is 


approaching at top speed! 
There is yet hope, for it is 
the Vigilance Patrol main- 
tained by The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Business will be 
rescued! The guns of the 
truth-in-advertising forces 
wil be turned on the 
marauders and the family 
will be conducted to the 
maz ety of public confi- 
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One of the Automatic Closing Types oí 
STEEL ROLLING FIRE SHUTTERS 


Manufactured by 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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COMPLETE 
BUILDING 
SHOW 


COLISEUM, CLEVELAND 
FEBRUARY 16th to 26th, 1916 


There is necessity for prompt action on the part of those 
who are not already in this big American Exposition. 


The exhibits will be grouped in three general 
classifications: 


I. BUILDING MATERIALS 

II. EQUIPMENT, DEVICES AND FURNISHINGS 
III. REAL ESTATE AND GARDEN 
A place for everything pertaining to building. 


A show conducted by manufacturers and dealers 
—not for profit. 


Six big national trade Conventions in Cleveland 


during the Show. 


Floor Plan and prices upon request 


COMPLETE BUILDING SHOW 


Leader-News Bldg . 
Cleveland Ohio 
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HOLLOW STEEL TRIM AND DOORS 
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COLUMN PROTECTION AT CHICAGO 


SAFE HOMES FOR $3,000 
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FIRESAFE CONSTRUCTION 
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ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
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EQVITABLE OFFICE BUILDING 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 
ERNEST R. GRAHAM, Architect NEW YORK THOMPSON-STARRETT CO., Builders 
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O GIVE THE GREATEST POSSIBLE PROTECTION TO TENANTS AND TO SECURE THE LOWEST POSSIBLE INSURANCE 
RATE, THE OWNERS OF THIS BUILDING INSISTED THAT IT SHOULD BE ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND BUILT OF THE 
MOST APPROVED MATERIALS. NATURALLY THIS CALLED FOR METAL DOORS AND TRIM THROUGHOUT. THE 

BUILDING CONTAINS 9025 DOORS, 500,000 FEET OF BASE MOULDING, AND 465,000 FEET OF PICTURE MOULDING. ALL DOORS 
ARE HUNG TO OUR PATENTED STEEL BUCK. THIS ENTIRE ORDER WAS MADE AND INSTALLED BY 


EMPIRE ART METAL CO., user? College Point, N.Y 
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ECAUSE its propaganda for firesafe building, equipment 
and furnishing is so logical and because CONSTRVCTION 
is keeping so consistently to the purpose of that propa- 


ganda, the present number marks an advertising growth which proves 


that men realize the value of cooperative effort. 


With nine months of preparatory work and six consecutive 
monthly issues, CONSTRVCTION now shows the moral and finan- 


cial support of such national concerns as appear in this number. 


These manufacturers are among the leaders in almost every 
industry related to firesafe building construction. Others now have 


the magazine under consideration. There is every indication they 


will shortly appear in the display pages. 


These firms realize that the editorial, news and advertising policy 


back of CONSTRVCTION is sound, that it is logical to expect suc 


a magazine to grow in service ability, that it is business-like to show 


i. 


it 


our public that the paper has their good will, that in so indorsing 
CONSTRVCTION’S work for intelligent national publicity favoring 


firesafe building they are wisely helping the journal to help them, and 


in so doing everyone—architects, engineers, contractors, the building 


public, manufacturers, and ourselves, will be benefited. 


These truths invite your consideration—and investigation. 


This department offers, without obligation to you, complete 


information regarding this publication. 


Manager of Publicity. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 


It costs less to prevent fires than to tay losses" 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 
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= COPYRIGHT 1913 by 

= BUILDING CORPO ATION 

= EQUITABLE BUILDING 

= ERNEST R. GRAHAM, Architect NEW YORK THOMPSON-STARRETT CO., Builders 
= O GIVE THE GREATEST POSSIBLE PROTECTION TO TENANTS AND TO SECURE THE LOWEST POSSIBLE INSURANCE 
— RATE, THE OWNERS OF THIS BUILDING INSISTED THAT IT SHOULD BE ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND BUILT OF THE 
= MOST APPROVED MATERIALS. NATURALLY THIS CALLED FOR METAL DOORS AND TRIM THROUGHOUT. THE 
= BUILDING CONTAINS 9025 DOORS, 509,000 FEET OF BASE MOULDING, AND 465,000 FEET OF PICTURE MOULDING. ALL DOORS 
= ARE HUNG TO OUR PATENTED STEEL BUCK. THIS ENTIRE ORDER WAS MADE AND INSTALLED BY 

: Jom X.» College Point, N.Y 
EMPIRE ART METAL CO., E XR College Point, N. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDINYX PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” 
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IF THERE'S ANYTHING 1 LOVE, IT'S A FIREPROOF BUILDING 
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Steel Office Furniture and Files Because 


STEEL won't burn 2 
STEEL won't warp 

STEEL won't stick or swell 
m. STEEL won't waste valuable space 
fetta STEEL won't cost any more thai 
Ti wood in the long run. 
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Are Fireproof Buildings Fireproof?” 
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Art Metal Construction Company, Inc., 75 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, New York 


Pioneer makers and designers of interior fittings in steel and bronze for banks, libraries, public * 
buildings and offices, including standard files, desk and office furniture for every purpose 
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: —— FIREPROOFING MATERIALS & PROTECTIVE” DEVICES 


WIIH A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED: TO. 
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Common Sense 


Home Building 


Protecting the Small House 
Against Fire 


$2.00 Per Annum 
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STANDARD FIREPROOFING PRODUCTS. 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 


"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" Digi tized by 
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ON ELEVATOR SHAFT OPENINGS 
KINNEAR PRODUCTS 


have been refined to meet the most exacting architectural 
requirements and are available for any type of construction or 
for practically any kind of opening. 

If you are seeking an effective fire stop which combines 
economy of space, ease of operation and low cost of mainte- 
nance, write us for detailed information. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Branch Offices : 
Boston ——— nae rere Detroit SMCAgO San vib sega 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 
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THE en FIRE SAFE BUILDING PUBLICATION 
"It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses” C 
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“We must conclude, therefore, th at 
in order to properly safeguard 
pudiendo our building construction i is 
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and furniture and exercise * 
sense in their construction.. 


“The sup fireproof buildings 
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worse than a furniture warehouse 
they begin to burn, and are more than 
ordinarily perilous to firemen. d E 


the 
building. Desks, chairs and c 
gether with the masses of valua 
will be stored there, would make 
furnace of fire, if the flames 
section of the building.“ «RR 
“All steel furniture would obviate this 
—From Boston Globe. : 
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WOOD 


STEEL won't burn 
STEEL won't warp 
STEEL won't stick or swell 


STEEL won't waste valu- 
able space 


STEEL equipment reduces 
your insurance rate 
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THE TECHNICAL FIRESAFE BUILDING PD 
“It costs less to prevent fires than to pay losses" 
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